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PEEFACE. 

Tian.slatiou of tlio Pohtirt of Aiistotlo, 
Avliicli is nov oiveii to the woild, is, I liope 
only ail inst.aliuf'iit of .i lcuf;p) woik It has 
<il\\ayK soemecl to me that anyone who would > 
do full justiee to the Politits has indeed a 
threefold task, viz. to tianslate it, to write a 
( oniinentai y ujion it and tiiudly to publish a 
seiies of essayh on Mihjects (oiniected with it 
It is only the fust, and peihaps the ea^^iest 
jtart of the task that I liave now iindeitiiken 
For the second I have all eady made much jive- 
paiation; hut I am not unaware that othei 
scholais, moie distinguisheil than I can hope 
to be, aie labouieis m the same Held, and it 
is possible that the materials which 1 have, 
.dready collected In order to an edition will 



IV 


PREFACK 


not .‘it pieseiit oi tov a long time see the 
light 

Tlie text ot‘ tlie jneseiit Ti.insl.ition is tliat 
of Hekkui’s oct.ivo eilition |mhhshpil in 1878 
No otliei text of the Pnlitics is fit once so 
iiceuijite and so aueessihle to oidinaiy leiuleis 
Tlie variations fiom it mIiIcIi 1 have adopted 
are geneialW sueh us ate pstitied hy the 
best MSS cintlioiity, hut soinetiines conjei - 
tiiiYil eniendfitioiis of pievious editois oi ti.uis- 
Utois, and in two oi thioe instances my own 
Following Hekkoi’s le\t, 1 follow also Ins oidei 
of the Books Theio is miicli to he said foi 
It, and it IS advisable not to huuleii a nieie 
Ti.ansl.ation with the disoussiiMi of a piohlein 
wliieli belongs jiiopeiK to uiitical seholai 
ship 

I have h.id inauv helps in [irepaiing this 
liansiation I tiust I have inadi* some use 
of all the lecent, and most of the luoie 
ancient w'oiks which throw' any light upon 
the mterpretatiou of the text. A modem 
translator of the PoHtUw need hardly express 
iLs piimary obligation to the labours of Suse- 
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uiihl Hut ii|)€iit fioia tlie geiuual soiii'ccs of 
iiifonnatioii, T enjoyed tlie piivilejre, tis an 
uiidejgiailnate, of attendiii}' tlie Lettuies of 
ProfesKOi Jolil) and Mi ileniy Jaeksoii upon 
tins book, no doulit tliey 'will pardon nie, if 
[ li.i\e sometimes made tlieir tbouf,dits and 
«’\en llieii Avoids my own. Many friends in 
(.’ambridjfe and elsewUere luiAe su\i\iliod uw* 
Willi ciitical opinions on paitieiilai pashai,n‘s. 
and I am pateful to tliem <dl Hut tlieu 
aie iwo especial .wrknowledpuents wliicli 1 
must m.ike , tlie fiisi to Mi Henry Jac'ksoii, 
Fellow- and Piaelectoi in Ancient Pbilosojiliv 
ill Timity (’ollep'j Caniluidp^, wlio not onl\ 
inaoduied me to the s, as I liave 

alieiulv said, bv Ins Lectiues se\ei.il \eais 
api, but lias done me the sipial kindness of 
leading my whole Tianslation, as it was pass- 
ing through the pies.s, and aiding me with 
suggestions which I have often accepted, and 
never neglected without miieinhei mg Ilei- 
m<iiiu’s leniaik ahout huchniauii , and the 
second to my lelation, the ReA. M. B (ViAA-ell, 
Vicar of Ashbocking in SuHolk, Ailiose jilea- 
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PREPACK 


Rant }imne lias been to me a liaven of vest 
dnrmjj many weeks that I have devoted to 
the study of Aristotle 

It only leinaiiis to add that toiiections oi 
eritioisnis of the Tianslation will be oiatefull_v 
an«l yrladlv leceived 


KiVI ’h ClIIMI.P, <'\MI1IIIM.I 

V,nJ> 31, IShl 


N E Tlu iii.u^iihil utioiuos , 11 ) to thr pdf'! s of llii 
Tmniiltitioii, lli( itifeMiircs m tlio foot iiotoH to ihi 
iiiul lines of llikkct’s t( \t 

'I'ho words itulitii/fd, (xtipt ui .i fi.w self-CN idi iii i 
staucos, an- iimcrted iii oixler to iiiiike tin- oiigiiial tulh 
intellisiiliU* 
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JN loviaiiig the Ti. inflation 1 lia\e tiikei' 
arhaiitage of a good many cnticisiiis, 
whether private or pulilic, and especially of 
two Reviews in the Amdeinii of Decemhei 1. 
l8H.i, and the irimtthoit of August (5, 

[ have also added an Indev and a Table 
showing the common ordei of the Hooks, and 
Pjekker’s older winch T have followed. It i" 
nnfoitunate that Ml Newman’s imjioitant woik 
v\a.s not published soon enough to enable nu 
to make* such use of it as I could wish 

.1 E (' W 
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ANALYSIS. 


nooK I 

CHAPTER 1 

Kmhv (tro\it) Is .III .isSOLIiltiuil miiviui'i'a' 'Ihc iibjcct of 

ever} .iMsociation u iwiiiu GikmI But the St.iiu is the siiprcnio 
association, therefore the object reXot; of tlie St.itu is the 
suiiremc (iooiL 

T)ic fimctioiis of a 8tatc8ni.iii, a king, .i lioiiselioUlci .uid .i 
slaieinaator are not ideiitica], tho unit of the lioascliold being 
difrcreiit from tlic unit oi the Stite , 

('IIAPTER II 

llieic arc tuo piim.u\ esseiitul .uiKoci.itioni’, m/ 

< l) Of male .iinl foiinile, for the procicition of children , 
Of iiatuial ruler and natunil subject, for sixfotj 

(Among noii-Grock peoples (^piiapoi) the second of these 
.issociationH diaipiioars, .is thoro .iro no n,itnr.i1 rulers ) 

These tuo assocnitions constitute tho household in its primary 
or Hiniplcst fonn (oi«'a irpmij) 

Tho simplest association of scrorol liuiischnlds for something 
more than ephcinoral purposes is a village (ku/u;) 

The a«8oci<itiuii composed of sereinl villages in its complete 
form IS tlio Btato. 

The entenou of a State is independence (avrapxcta) 
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' (It iH bccaiuc .1 houael'.old u go\eriic<l !>} its eldest monilier 
like a king, and the State is an outgrowth of the household, that 
all States ucre ongmally under regiil g^erumeiit ) 

I'roof that tlio Statu li.is hi all cases a natural existence (triiirn 
irnXtr tfmirti itrru/) 

The Stito IS tlic coniiilctu dc\cIopincnt (WXor) of the eailiei 
iissoci.itioiis, the household and the vill.ige. But iiatui-c implies 
or denotes complete development, os by the nature of aii} thing 
uc mean its condition when the process of produc‘tion iscoiiiplcti 
Or again The object or complete ilciclopnieut of a tiling h 
its highest good lint nulepcndciice, which is first attained in the 
Stitc, is a condition of cuiiiplcte development and is therefore 
lutuiul 

lienee man is natuially a {lohtical animal 
Proof that niaii is a iiuliticol annn,il in .1 liighei sense than a 
bee or aiij otlicu grcgiinoiis creature 

>.ituro cioatus iiuthiug without a puriiosc (fidri)i'} Man 
the Old} animal possessing articulate spc'ccli (Xoyor; .is distiii 
guislied from mere sounds (tfiairj) Hoiuids sono to indicate 
sensations of pleasure and pain, but speech is indicative of aili.in- 
tige and disadiantagu, niid therefore also of justice and injustice 
Man .ilono then oiyojs perception of moral ipcdities, and it is 
upon a ciiinnion interest in a common moraliti that the liouschold 
and the State alike depend 

The litiito IS piiur in N.iture (wporffini' rg to the house. - 
hold or the individual; for any whole is pnur lu Nature or con- 
ception to its parts. 

Political association is not vnlj natural but in tho highest 
degree beneficial to Man, who 111 his condition of complete develop- 
ment 11 the noblest of animals but apart from law and justice is 
the vilest For it is oiilj in Uio 8 tato that justice is cajiahlo of 
realization, as judicial procedure (din}), bj which justice is practi- 
cally deteniiiiicd, is .111 ordiii nice of the State 

CIIAI’TKR III 

Ab tho State is comiiosed of households, we have fii-st to con- 
sider Domestic Econoiiij (oiisovafUa) 
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XI 


Domestic Economy includes, 

( I ) tlic relations of a slai oiuBstcr to his slai es (dcaTronKr) , 
^1) the relations of huslniiul and wife (yniwaj;, 

(S) the relations of a parent to his children (rtKvoTmirirtKt, 
or, as it 18 afterwards called, irarpuof), 

.iiid (4) the Art of Fiiuncc (xpijftariirrucij), tho nature and scope 
of which are dispiitctl 

Wo cuiisidcr first tho relations of master and slaic 


Cl I AFTER IV 

l*ro])ei t}' (ij KT^iTit) IS a i>.irt or element of tliu hoiischolil, anil 
the Art of Acquisition (ij lerqruci}) a part of Domestic Rconoim 
For .1 hoiiacholilcr, like an\ artist, iiiiLst haie his proper iiistiii- 
monts, and oterv pisqicrti (kt^iui) ls an mstriimunt conducing to 
life (Spyavnv npiis 

Iiistniiiients are oithci aniiiiate or inanimate, the} .ire aUo 
either instrunieuts of prinluction (wot^riKd) or of action (irfiaicTiKii 

A priqiert} is an instraiuciit ol action, and .i sl.i\e is an am 
mate propert} 

A slaic then is an animate iiistninieiit oi an assistant in the 
sphei 0 of action yim/pmit rav vi>o\ rrjv rrpi^iv) 

AsapruiHut} is not oiil} tho property of its owiicrlmtu hull} 
Imlongs to Ol dciiciids upon him, so a shoe is not only the slaie ot 
hiM mastei hut wholl} belongs to him \iid thus .i natural bUm 
IS a liiiiii.iii being nho is naturally not his own master but beIong> 
to soiiieono else 


I’llAl’ThR V 

Are there then natural slaves, iwraeiw for whom a condition 
of slaver} is ecpcdicnt and just i 

The pniiciple of rule and subjection pen adcs all Nature We 
may instance tho natural subordination of bod} to soul (V'vx'i) and 
within tho soul itself of appetite (Sp€$tt) to intellect (voCr), of the 
loner animals to man and of females to males. We infer tlmt the 
same principle is true of human Ixnngs geiicrall} Where ne 
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XU 

find jiorsons .is f.ir infonor to others as the body to tlio soul or iw 
beasts to lUtUi, tlicHO arc natural shiACK. 

(The slivo differs from his master in not possessing' reason 
and from the lower animals in being able to understand it There 
IS little or no difference beta con the uses of domCMtic animals and 
d.i\os) 

But this iMtural almolutc distinction lietueeu bLitcs .iiid free 
]ierson8 -a distinction uhich should bo equally consincuons in 
their hiMlicH and souls— is not aluais .ipisireiit, hence a dispute 
.IS to the justice of slaicii. 

(’IIAITER VI. 

rheie .11 e two kinds of slavery , lutiiral ((ftvirt i) and c ouventional 
(vtiiuf) which .ire properly distmct but are iMipnl.irly confused 
The re.isuus of this confusion are (1) that nunc aio so well able to 
employ force as tlio virtuous, if they {sissess adequate cvtcnial 
mo.iiis, .ind thus v ii tno .ipjiears to imply ForcCi (2) th<it the stroiigci 
iro always supenur iii respect of some (loud which is wrongly 
identified with virtue, and tlius force appears to imply virtue 
Not ix;rceivmg tint tho eMsting state of things is p.urtly right and 
yiiiitly wrong, people either identify justice with beiiovoloiicc and 
thereby icprobato all Hk*.iven, or define justice as tho rule of the 
stronger and thereby ]astify .dl slavery A tliird theory -.i sort 
of compromise— aeeoi ding to which all giicli si ivory .is is tlio result 
of war is just, IS clearly illogical, as a wrai may lie unjust iii its 

oi Iglll 

>1 e conclude th.it slavciy is in itself an institution iiutnral and 
right, its justiGcvition cuiisistiiig in tlie intrinsic moral supenonty 
of the master, although the doctrine is not eayiablo of nnivors.il 
application 'Whero the true relations exist, the institution of 
s], IV cry IS equally beneficial to master and si, tic 

CHxUTKR VII 

It IS now cle.ir tliat the fnnctious uf a slavcinoster and a coii- 
htitutioiial BtatcBinan are not the same, os J'lato supiiused , for in 
the ono case the subjects are slaves and in tho other frooiiorsous. 
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Mil 


It la not a iNirticuIiir aciuiu c Ixit t)ic poKsuasion of 

porliculnr qaalities (ry roincrd' tivai) that coiiatitutuH the aUri-- 
maater At tlic aniiio timo wo ma; apeak of a acicncc proper t<> 
tlie ahivemitstcr, ineaninf' by it the acionce of luiiig; a], ties, i c of 
Kiviii" them onlura aliout then r(^l.ir ilutiex 


(MlAl*TKll VIII 

Coming to Finance (;(pijfiari(mic^) ao h.i\o hrat to coiwidcr tin 
tiue relation of riii.tnee to Domeatic Kci>nom,\ 

Tlicy aro not idoiitlcal, for it la tho biiaiucHa of tlio toiinci ti> 
piovido and of tlie latter to uho what la ao provided 
la Fiiiaiico then a part of Homeatic Kconomv i 
Aa Finance la conceiiicd with the mc.ina of .lopin mg propertv 
and property la of vanoua kinda,it la po'^aihle tlut •<iimobriiiicht‘'> 
of Finance arc parta of Domeatic Kcoiiomy, while others arc not 
bet UN take one mam branch of Fiimneu, viz agiiculture or the 
.UHjuiaition Of food geiiorall}, and oxaiiiine ita relation to Domoatii 
Econoni} 

(Thn different kinds of fmal produce vuriotioa in tho livc-i ot 
aniiiiala and human buinga Men In e either bj grazing, na noniad», 
or b} the cluuic, whctlior na brigands, fiahqps or apoitamen, oi bv 
agricnlturo and tho cnltivatioii of fruits, or bj a combination ot 
two or more of these pursuits ) 

It la tho intention of N.ntuTe to auppl} M,iii with tho means ol 
snliKistenco, or in other words with pro])ort}, so fur ua it is ncccasiirv 
to his life Theroforo tho Finance by which man appropriates 
Natiurc’s gifts, i c aucli articles us arc necessary to life or useful 
to porsons .issociatcd in a State or household, is naturally a part 
of Domestic Kcononiy And it is these which eoustitnto genuine 
wealth 


CHAITKR IX 

Thoro 18 however u second or niiuataralkiiid of Finance which 
arises m the following wav 

Evci^' commodity admits of two uses (1) its proper use, (2) its 
use aa an article of exchange Tho Art of Exchange (ij ficro/SXi}' 
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'■Tiic7)was origiiialb liimtal to tho barter of one commodity ogainat 
iinotlicr for tlio mutual supply of wonts, and so for it u not uii- 
iiiitnral nor is it a siiecios of Finaiico in the ImuI senso But at a 
later date it was de\ eloped by Uie invention of a currency (mi/utr/ia 
and took the form of Retail Trading KomiKiK^) 

(The idea that Finance is mainly couconiod with tho acquisition 
of money onscs from the coiiiiiion confusion of iiionoy with ncaltli ) 
In a'word, tlie first kind of Finance is natural and necessary, 
it IS a branch of Domestic Kcouoin},,iiid uioiicy is only its means, 
the second IS unnatural .uid unnecessary, and the unlimited acqui- 
sition of iiiuncy is its end 

Tho two kinds of Fin ince ore apt to be more or less coufusod, 
as they both make use of the same material, iiz money, although 
not in tho same way But tlie desire of constantly accunml.iting 
money arises from an anviety about the means of liiing ratlier 
than of living well or from an inadequate concoptiuii of living well 


CllAFTKR X 

\\ c arc now in a position to determine more ox.ictly tlie rela- 
tion of tlie good 01 natural Finance to Domestic Keonomy In 
one sense it is and in ^'lothcritisnotapartot Domestic Kcouomy. 
Tlie householder or statc^ni.ui is in a certain sense concerned witli 
tlie fiiuncul means, sis he is also with the health, of Ins household 
•>r State, but in oithei c<iso there is a subordinate art — tho Art 
of Fimince oi the Art of Medicine- which ile.ds directly and 
opecially with tho subject In stnetness honi'icr financial nieans 
.ire prc-rcqiusitcs which it is tlie business of \uturo to provide 
•iiid of tho householder or statesman to use. 

Of all the feriiis of uniiatund Finance none is so objectionable 
.IS jietty usury d/SoXom-nTun;) , for in it money is pnt to a 
w liully uiiiiiitural use, liciiig employ ed not as a medium of exchange 
lint !M a direct means of gaiiu licneo tlie name roxor (lit off- 
spnng) , for children aie like their parents, and interest is money 
burn Ilf nioiici 
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CHAPTER XI 

Kmiincc itigsirded from the praetic.tl side 

i.A'^ Tho 8u1idi\ uioiig of Fiuauce in tho natiinil i tr prosier iieiiac 
iiro 

(1) Stockf.irining 

i'2) II uabandry, including botli agnciilturo und the ciiltn <i- 
'iim of trees 

'3) Ucukccpiug 

' 4) Thu iiianngcinciit of hdi and funis 

<'B) riiiiiitur.il KinanLo, i o Finance whieh consists in ex- 
change, comprises 

fl) Coiiiiiicrcc, iiiuliidiiig mariiio tr.idc (yavK^ripia) inland 
tilidf jmitniyia) .Hid shopkeeping (naimimuni) 

2 ) Usury (rosicrfiui) 
ui) Hired lalwur (itordapoitt; 

<’) llotarccii these lies o third kind of Finance, to nhich Jio- 
loiig .ill Mich .irts as depend upon the earth or those products of 
llie e.irtli nliicli are nsefiil, althongh they do not yield fruit, c g 
nood-entting (vXarofiia) and mining OirroXXfn-iKiJ) generally 

The Mimnusnbdnisiinn of pmctical Finance lu\ebeeii treated 
by p.ii ticular writci'S. Among iinanciiil scliemcs the .id\aiitige of 
i iiiuiiopoly IS illustnited In aiiecdotCB of Thales .uid a Sicili.m 
speculator 


CHAPTER XII 

Of tho divisions of Domestic Econoiiiy tuo, viz tho velaiions 
ol a master to his slaves .uid Finance, hare now Iiecu considered 
There remain the relations of a father to Ins children and of 
.1 husband to his n ifo llio rule of a husband over his vt ifo is like 
the iiile of a statcsnian o\cr the citizens of a constitutional Mtatc 
iroXiriKi/; except that it is pcrinauciit. That of a father over his 
ehildruii is like tho rule of a king over his subjects (jdaoriXuo;) 
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CIIAPl'KR XIII 

A question arises as to the capacit} of slaves and of wouicn 
and children for virtue la tlio i irtuo of master and slave, husband 
Olid mfe, hither and child and generally of natural ruler and 
natiinil subject the same or different ) Tho answer is that they 
arc all capable of iirtiic, but thcro are diffcront kinds or degi^s. 
of viiine, and eacli must jiossess it in suili a manner ns is suitable 
to the pcrfoi iiiana* of his pro{)cr functions 

Wo liavc still to consider whether accitain virtue is nocessiiix 
to the meJiamcal artisan (/Sanaviror r§](»iTiis) 

The iKisition ot tiio artisan diilcrs Irom that of tlio slave lit 
lives in a state of limited slaict}, not sharing his master’s iile nor 
liaviiig a natural existence, os the slave lienee Ins virtue is but 
a fraction of tho sUio’s iirtuc 

Tho 1 irtuo of which a slave is capable must be produied in 
him by his iiiastei, nut bj the mere tcachii who instincts him in 
his duties And as slai es an: ca[iable of >1 1 ertain \ ii tuc and arc 
.ible to understand ixiasoii, it is nght to odiise them rather than 
always to onlcr them, as Socrates suggests 

Conclusion 

We have considered Slavciw and Finance Tho light relations 
of husband and wife, father and cliiMrcn can oiih bo detcimiiied 
with reference to the polity niidci which thoj li\ c 1 1 is ncccssan 
therefore to desenite tho best iiohty And a rei low of celebrated 
politics whether projcetetl or actually existing will form a natural 
preface to this descnption 
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BOOK II 

ExAtiiirATiox of poIitiCH projected by iiidividu.il thiukerii m 
cxiating in SUtca. 

CIIAITKR I 

The atixcnis of a St<vte must have 
either (I) nothing in cummoii, 

(It (2) ever} tiling m eomnion, 

or (.I) Home thiiigM in conimoii and not oUiont 

But the firat ciiso is ulo.irly .ui impossibility, as a i>olity implies 
community or .issucutum (K<ui><svia),aiid the uitizcus must at least 
live m a uommoii locality. 

The second is proposed in the RcpnUn of Plato, nheie 
Socnitcs lugiics for .i comiiiumt} of wivcs,,childrcii and proiwrt} 

0IIAPTKR8 II- V 

Criticism of tlio Iti'ptMm of Plato 

CIl\PTKR H 

The objections inaj bo ranged under tliroo gcucRil heads, \u 

(I) The nnificotuiii of the Htato, which Sociutes regards us 
his cud, IB not proved to bo desirable 

(II) Uiiificiition, if it wore desirable, would not be producoij 
by community of wives, children and property 

(III) The proper limits of this uuuiuiumty are not stated 

W A b 
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Wo biko tliuao lic.ula in nrdcr. 

(I) The iiniiiu.ition of tho Stito la not tlio true end 

Tor 

^ 1 ) 11 Stoto implica a iiniiiiMT of people, .mil as a iSUto 
approochcH nint), it cctiacs to lie a State iiiul becomes first a 
houachiilil anil then an iiiiliridual , so that tlio umfic.ition of .1 
State moiina its ilcatmctiou 

1^.2; The mcmhei-t of a State are not only iiumoroua but 
different in kind Fur it is just tins dirersity of the Liiinponent 
uleinenta aIiiuIi distingnishoH .111 orgauiu mIiuIo sulIi ,is a State 
from .1 iniliLirj confcileratien 

(N 1) lienee the true preservative pnneiplo of States is 
Txx ipriK..d ciiu.ilit^ (r» tiniv r>t livromriwdnr) which .luioiij; iiiiequals 
I0.11IS to perpetuity of nile or snhjcctnm and imionj; equals to 
alternation of ofhee ) 

(.3; A ciiiiditiuii of iiioro iiulepcuduncu is picforahlo to one 
of less,iuidahonschuld is .imorc independent bod} fai/VapufWr/ioi'' 
than an indiTidu.d, .1 Stite than .1 household 


ClIVlTKIi III 

(11 1 Kven if it lie granted that the unification of tho SUtc is 
the true end, it will nut he .ittaiiicil by the iiicaus pnqHised. 

Acconling to Snii.itca tho test of unity is th.it “.ill siiiiiil- 
taiicoasly term the same ohjeet nutie or not iinnit” (ciir iriwm 
0/111 Xeywert TO ffiuit sni n'l firj 

Hut the word “ ill” is .inihiguons 

“All” iii.iy iiie.an either “each individually’’ or “all collei- 
tively ” 

If ill this i.ise it h IS the first iiic.iiiing, tho fnnnuLi, however 
specious, IS ini.i|>ahle ot realization, if tho hitter, it is far fn nil 
ismdncivo to hariiiony 

After tills vciIkiI enticisni Aristotle jiniceeds to ohjeetioiis of 
fart 
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xif 

• (A; Commiiuity of wnud aiid (Jnidron 

(i; The seiiso of iitdmdual possosxioii will lio ubient. 
People love what m their own , what belongH to ever} body belongs 
III fact to nobody Put every citizen in tlic Republic is supposed 
to have 1000 sons, who arc .is innch the sons of any other citizen 
as his own , henco no p.ircnt wnll feel more than a i emote frac- 
tional interest in .uiy ihild Rcsnles, no eitizcm will bo able 
to feel sure that oven one of tlio 1000 sons is really Ins , for it will 
.Iwajs be possiclo tliat no child was born to him or that his chilil 
did not sim i\ e. 

(2; llcspitc the coinuiunity ot wives and cliildreu, it w ill be 
impossible to prevent siispuiuiis of relationship ansingfroiii the 
p< ix-mal Iikcneas of certain children to (crtiin pirenta 


CIlAPrKH IV 

A) if the rcKitioiiships ure iinknowii, it will be difliciilt 
to preiciit iiiiinleis of kinsfolk .uid other iinpietics , nor will the 
|iro]icr .itonciiicnls bo ni.ido .iftei snih deeds 

(4i The (oiiiiiiuiiity of wires nni> children will tend to 
we.iken iiintu.il .itrcitioii in tho class .uiiong winch it prciails. It 
IS tlicrcruru .v sisti ni licttor suiteil to the Iliisbaiidiiicn (yrwpyni) 
or subject el.i'S ul the Repiib/ic th.in to tho Guanlians 0i’Aa»r) 
or rulers for whom it is jiistitntcil by Socnitcs 

(.')) There will lie a diUicnllr in proiiding for tho trans- 
tcrciiee of ihildrcii, as Km rates ord.uuH, from one class in the 
Stati<i to another eg fnnii the IlnslKindiiien to tho Guanlians , 
and in Uio «.u>e of iliildicii so transferred there will be csiiciial 
danger of the iiiipictuH dosenbed 

GIIAITJJK V 
(U) Commimity of property 

(Tlie question luay be considered witliout reference to the 
cummuiiity of wives and children ) 

b'l 
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(1) It mil 0CC.IS101I cuiiMtaut diitputeH us tn tlio rolatiou 
between the labour ilouu and the amount of produce to becigojod 
Tho existing system of pmute tenure would bo far preferable, .is 
it gives every man an interest in his own itossossions, if a geiienins 
dispositiuu were fostered in the citizens. Wo sh.ill thus gain the 
benefits of both pnnciples. 

(2) It mil destroy tlio pteasuro ansing from the sense of 
private properti 

(3) AVitliout private pro|)crtj the \iituo of hberalit} is 
impossible, as also is cuntmcnco, where tliui'c is coiiiiiiiiiiit} of 
wivea 

In a woid, the coiiiniumty proposed by SuLrates would iii.ike 
life impossible 

Ills mistake bus in nut [lerociving tli.it it is .i unit} 

of tlic State which is .done desiniblu, .ind th.it this unit} must be 
effected by iiior.il, not b} iuc< h.init.il mc.ins, lu by cducatiuii 
nither than by lommuiiity of proiiciti 

Further, the uiulciico of Ilistorj is an .irgiimont .igiiiiist the 
SoiratiL community of wives, childieii .ind prnpurt} , for Ii.id 
it been a buncfiuid institution, it would have been ah uady devised 

And lastly, the attci)i]it to erc.ito a jiulitj of tho Socrutic tijic, 
were it once iii.idu, would dumuiistrato the impossibility of uim- 
plctu uiiificatiun 

(Ilf) llio incoiiiplctcncss of the polity proposed iii the 
Reinddu 

(\} It IS not statcil whcdiur tho commiiiiity of wives, 
children and property is to extend to tho Iluslwndineii os well ,is 
to the (inardians. If it is, how mil the) differ from the (luardians 1 
If it IS not, there will bo two op|Nwing principles within tlie Stite, 
111 fact two St.itcs in one, and mutiul reel iminatiun, l.iw suits &l 
will 1)0 us frc<]uent iii this Stito as elsewhere. 

(2) The theory of SouRitcs that his citizeiis will be so 
educated as to need few Icg.d regulations is unjustifiable, as he 
assigns tho education to tho fiiiiirdians alone 

(3) Xuthiiig IS said about tho political constitution, laws 
and education of the llusbandiiicn, although their charaetor is 
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iiiiportant t<> the niaintenaiicc of the community tfto 

OllanluiiH 

(4) The iruHliuudineii, iia having an aliBulnto ouiicrsliip of 
tlieir PHtiitcB on LOiiditioii only of yiaying rent to tlie fiii.irrli.ins, 
will be arrogant and intr.ictable 

('■; If there is to be coniiniiuity of wives, and at the s.inie 
time private posscssien of piopcri^, among the llushiiiidiiieii, who 
will attend tu the domestic affairs, while the men woik in the 
'ielda ? 

( I V) M iiior objections 

^1) 'i'lie iIlastr.itiou whicli Socrates draws from the lower 
.inim.i1s, to sliow tliat the piirsmts of iiicii ami women should ho 
the s.ime, is iii.ipposite, .m tlie lower aniin.ils .ire niLap.iljIo of 
iViinestie Kconomy 

vJI) The pi-opasi'd poijietiutj of ruleis, whicli is .1 necc»s.iry 
fe.itnru of the Socmtic polity, will bo .1 uinsc of political disturb- 
ance. 

1.1) Sovr.itcB denies liappiucss to the Oniidi.iiis, .iiid vet 
teuchoH that tho Stitc as a whole onglit to he happy lint this is 
impossible, for if tho (iiiardiaus are uijh.ippy, r'e/o; fro; 1 li.ippi- 
nc 18 will bo luipoasihlo tu the other cl.isses, .mil the li.ip]>iiies8 of 
tho whole State is inconii).vtiblc with the uiih.ipiniiess of ill its 
p.irt8 


CIIAITKB VI 

Oriucisiii of tho Imv* of J*].ito 

Tho iiolity of tho Iahc* is in numerous respects open tu the 
same strictures as that of tho HeptMiL For altlieiigh it pn>- 
fosses to have more 'ifhiiity to existing SUtes, it is gradiLilly 
assimilated to tho polity of tlio Rf-piMo , cxeqit 111 regard to the 
(Oimminity of wives, children and property 

The objections are as follows 

(1) Moer.itcs assumes the muuber of titi/cns who possess 
heavy iinns to bo five thonsaiid, .1 miiiibcr preposterously Luge 
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(2) TIo argncH tint tlm logiitlator ought in hu lam “ to 
havo rognril to tho country and the people ” It would liaro bObii 
proper to add “ to uciglibounug lauds also.” 

( <) Tho amount of property to be held b\ any citisoii is 
defined as “enough for living teinjieriitely ” (rairavn;» airrf fir 
(rtxl>pnvctt'> But tlio uord ‘ tctii|)crately " is ambiguous, it does 
nut exclude jicuunons living A better definition would be 
“ tenipcrateh and liber.dly*' (aaijtpnviot kui iKfvOtpias) 

(4 1 While cqiialirnig all propel ties, Sociutes fails to provide 
against an iiicrcaso of pn]iulatiou 

(.>) The points of disiinctioii between rulers and subjects 
are nut stated 

(G' As a fivefold lucrcsisc of a citizen's total proiierty is 
nlloucd, nlij should not a similar increase of his landed cstatu l>e 
allouablo < 

(.7) Thu proposal to assign each citizen two seiurato homC' 
steads in difieanit lurts of tho cuiinti} noiild be fatd to Domestu 
Kconouiy 

The polity of the Ltiii ma as a w'liole neither a Deiiiotmej nor 
an Oligarch} but intcrinudutc, ui a I’olit} in the strict sense 
This niai be the jiolit} uhicli h.(s most aflinity to existing Htitcs , 
but it IS not tile ideal politi , nor is it so good us tho Iniccdacmoiiiaii 
or a more anstocratical polity 

it IK a gross error to assert, as in the Jmk*, th.it tho liest politi 
IS a cunipound of Dcinoeracy and Ty ranuy, the most debiised of 
all politics, if nidood they deserve tho name of jiolitics at all 
A or IS there any moiiarchieal clement in the polit} of tho Laim , 
it 18 a compound of oligarchical and ilciiiocratical elements with 
an incbiiatioii to Oligarchy, lu appears from tho method of cleetiiig 
the ofiicers of State and tho Council 

It may bo ailded that tho election of tlio officers of Htato by 
voting from a body previously elected in the same manner m 
calculated to place grc.it power in the bauds of a small knot of 
people, if they act in combination 
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ciiAmiu VI 1 

Auioitp; other pnijcctuni of jiolitieH, wlictlicr Htitesiucii and 
philotHiphont or ordinary people, no ono has hIiowii bucIi on^nalitj 
OH riato in the Itfpnhhr and Lnirti, no one cIhc c.g lias snggcitcd 
a communitj of nivos and cliildicn 

The polity pmpoHed bj Phalcax of ('haltcdoii 

PhdieaH held that, aa qncBtionii of pnqiorty arc the occasions of 
ciTil disturbances, the rcniodj noiild he in an equality of pos- 
sessions. 

But 

(1) It IS useless to de.'iiie the ainoiiiit of a citi/eii’s property 
inthoiit defining also the unmber of his Lbildrcn 

(2) It IS not enough merely to establish an equality of 
proyierty the legisl.itor must see tint the .imoimt fi veil is the 
light one 

(3; A'or IS it enough t \eu to fi\ the proyior moderate ainoimt 
of pruporty Men's desires need levelling more than their pro- 
IKirties , lieiico the paraiiiouiit iiiiimrUnce of a true oducatioii 

(4 Inequality of pro[ieity is not the only caiivo of civil 
distnrlunco. liicqu.ility of honours is ^ii cqn.illy potent c.inse , 
iiniccd it is not tho deviro of the iiicro iicce8g.incs of lifo nhich 
is the inotne of the greatest v nines 

B '1 'ic objects of human disini .ire 

(I I iiceessaiies of life — ftsnl, clothing, Au 

(2) giatific<itioiis uliicli ,iic not iiceessary, but still arc 
desired, e g honour 

(.3) pleasures nhieli aie not preceded by desiro and yet 
afford satisfaction nlieii tiicy aro obtained, eg intellectual 
pleasures) 

tVo conclude then that the equality of pruporty, nhich is the 
charactcnstic of Plialcas’s jiolity is eSieacious only as aprovoiitiTe 
of potty enines. 

It may bo added that ho neglects the oxtoriMl relations of tho 
Htate, although these affect not only the military system but also 
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tRc iiiiiouiit of proport} IViliaps the true limit of property in n 
State 18 that it should nut bo so huge as to afford in itself a 
siifficicnt iiidiicemeiit t<i stronger Powers to dedaro war 

Piirtber objections to the cquidit} of property proposed b} 
Phalciis 

(5) It mil prodiico a foeliiig of indignation in the upper 
cl.isses, nlio consider ti'cmsclrcs entitled to a certain suiicriority 

(6) The lucre institution of an c([Uiility will not restrain 
incii’s desires The only true remedy consists m some sueh social 
.UTiingement that the higher natures may be unmlling, and tlio 
lower unable, to aggraiidi/o thenisolves 

(?' 1‘li.ilcas III his equalization of properties has legard to 
landed esLitc alone of a citizen’s personid estate ho tikes no 
iccouut 

Vinall}, the position ot the ArtUiins, who are to be public 
sillies III riialojs’s polity, is iiiisiitisfai turj 

OIIAPTKR VIII 

The pulit} proiMiscd b} lIip|KMl.unuH of Miletus 

The State to consist of ten thousand citizens, divided into 
three classes, vi/. 

(1) Artisans (nxytrai) 

(2) Husbandmen (yrw/yyin^ 

r3) The Mllitar} CLim* ^ro Tr/joTroXffwCy /wpui) 

The land to bo divided iiitu tliieo jHirts, vi/ 

(1) sacred, for tho niaiiitonaiico of religious sorvices, 

(2; public, for the supiiort of tho ^lilitary Gloss. 

{.i) private, belonging to the liusbandmeii 

Also ho held that tho subjects of judicial procoduro were only 
throe, iiz 

(l; Assault 
2) Trespass (fiXa/Sijj 
(a) Homicide (ffavams; 
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Fiirthor pro{)OB.il 8 of Ilippodjimus 
(I) 'Hiiit there Hhoiild 'uc a HUiglc Huprcmc Court of Appeal, 
eoustituterl of certain Kldcn appointed hr toting 

(2^ Tliat jnroi-a ghoulil lute the potter of returning 
quiilifiod verdicts. 

(3) 'lliat public honour shouhl lie conferred upon aiiyono 
ivho ni.ii1o .1 disrovery beneficial to the HUtc, .tnd tli it tlio chililren 
of tlioKc who fell in tt.ir should be supported .it the piiblu, expense. 

(4) Tlut il! tlie ollieers of State should be eUa toil by tlio 
tliieu el.Lsses ot ciU/eiis, and tli.it the olhLun elected sliould be 
entrusted with the conduct ot public .tflairs .tnd tt itli the x>rotection 
of foreigners and oipbuiis. 

Arisiotlo’s criticisms of the jiolity 
(1) As tlio Unsb.uidmen aietn jmsscss no .luos, and the 
Artis.iiis aie to {misscss neither bind nor anus, thu\ will Isitli be 
priictic.illy sl.ues of the ilihtiry (’Uss They will tbciefon* la 
cxclu<l(sl liom tlio bigliest ollues ot Kt.ite The result will be 
that they will be ill-dispusod to the (lolitt 

(2; The pl.icc of tlio lluslundmen in tbo Stite is b.inl to 
nudcTstniid For tliuy .iru to jiusscais liiid of Ibeir own ,ind till- 
tiv.ito it for themselves, liut if the pitblik bind is to be cullti,itcd 
liy tlio idiliUry Cbiss, tlieiu will ho no such distiiiLtion .us Ilipiio- 
duniiis iiituiids between tbe Soldiery and tlio iriisiMiidiiieii, it by 
a class distiiHi Iroin Imtli, it will bo .i foiirtb il.iss in the St.itc 
lUmtituto of iK)litu.il rights , if by the Husbandmen, wbo .it tbu 
saiiiu tune eulti>.ito tbeir own prnatu bind, bow is e.ieli of them 
to raise prutliice cnongli fer tlio sapysiit of two liuuseliolds 1 .iiid 
wli.it 18 the good of this chiuonito distinetiou between public and 
private land I 

(3) Thu ]iit»Mion for a qnahftcil vcnliet will Ii.»o the 
effect of com ertiiig the jnror (Auao-r^r) into an .irlntntor (Aui- 
Tijriji; .iiid of pnidiieing iiiu>it.ib]o confusion in tlio vunliets 
returned. 

(4) Thu proposal to reward tiie authors of discovenes 
bcuefici.il to the Stito will le.id to mb’igncs .mil oven disturb- 
aiuiQS of tliu policy 
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' Qufwtion raised— Is it ii^Tuneus or iul\'antagcouB to States to 
alter tlieir ancestnil laws and cnstoiiis, where another better Eiw 
or ciMtom IS possible i 

Aliments III fiKiiir of nltcratinii 

(1) Sucli change has ]>iii\cil beiicfiLi.il in ot'ici sciences 

(2) Ancient customs .no gcuerall} rude mid bnrlurous 

(i) As .1 l.in IS neL‘Css,tnI} goiier.il, it laniint meet nil 
indiMdii.il i.iscs th.it occur 

\rgnnicntH .igninst altcriitiuii 

(1) It IS necuss.ir} to weigh the good ileri\.iblc from a 
eluiigc Ilf the l.iwi .igainst the c\il of .iccustomiiig the citizens 
light!} to repc.il (licir l.iw s 

^2) There is no true )>ii.illcl between .iltcring .in .irt and 
altering a law, os the o1Iic.il} of tlic lair is wlioll} depcnilent upon 
the luibit of obedience .uiioiig the citizens, and liiibit can onl} be 
the work of tiino 

Further, oioii .issumiiig the propiicty of .iltoring the liw’s, 
we liaio still to enipiire when and under wh it coiiditioiis niid b} 
wli.it iigi'iicy the alteration should lio effei ted 

CHAPFKR IX 

We come now to ecisting jKilitics 

Kier} such {silily must be considered 

> 1 ) rol itivcl} to the best (lossiblo sistcni, 

rcl.itivcl} to the principle of the polit} which the ci i- 
ZLiis imipose to theniselres 

1 lio Lnccdaemoiiian poiit} 

1 ts jirincipal defects 

in The condition of the Helots, who haic alw'.i}H liecn 
1 ostilo to their masters and ready for reiolt. 

(2) The licence of the women, which is not only indecorous 
111 itself but contnbutcH to proiluco an avaricious dis|ioHition lu 
til a citirciis 
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(N li The osplanatuiii of thw licence la te he found in tli( 
loiif-cnntiiiiiud nhaence of tlic IinKlmnds from lioiiiu iii e.irly tiinoa 
on iiulit.117 oxiKsditioiiB.) 

(:i) The iiieciuality of projicrt} , 
for (a) iiItliOU!;h the h.i 1 o of ti.itriiin)iii.il cstiti"! it diacoiiniircKl, 
yot, ns tlicro in nTMoluto liberty of prosontatioii :ind bequest, the 
ownership of tliu soil has f.illcn into tho hands of a lew i>erions 
(A) owing to the nninbaruf heiresses and tho practice of giving 
luge dowries, nearly two-fifths of the nliolc soil boloiigs to 
women b’or is there any law regulating tho bctnithul of 
lieirosses 

Tho result is tli.it the cii ic iMipiiUtioii c.ipable of )ie.iniig 111 ms 
has gradimll} dwindled from uftcen hnndrcd knights and thirty 
thousand he.i\\-.inncil men to less tli.in i thous.iud soldiers 

III .ill 

(Tl'.'ro u. IS an ancient practice ot confciiing the I..iceil.iomo- 
iiiaii citisonship upon foreigners anil thereby preicutiug ilejiopii- 
lation , but it Inu been .ilMiidonoil ) 

Tlie ciil is aggravated by the law eucooraging the ciliaens to 
beget as many chil Iron .is iKissiblc, iiiaii) of w hom, its the lauded 
estitos are in the h.iiids of .1 ton i>crsoiis, .ire ncs ess.irili rediiccil 
to povertj 

(4) The iiistitutioii oi the Kphoralti 
It 18 tnio th'it the Kplioral office, as sup|ihing tho couiiiioiis 
with some son of rcpro8c'iit.ition, tends tu the jireseriatioii of tho 
{lolity But 

(it) .IB all cUsses of citizens .ire c'i]u.illy eligible to the 
Rphorulty, it often Itippens tint tho Kphors mo poor and there- 
fore vcinil 

(6) theliigh prerogatives of the Kphots degrade and depress 
tho regal authority 

(r) tho existing motUiKl of election lo the Kphoralt} is 
]>aciilc 

{d) thojiidiciiil aiithont) of tho Ephors should be cxciciscd, 
not arbitrarily, ns 111 fact it is, but in accord.uico with written 
furmiilao or laws 
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{e) the la\ and iliimolntp life <>f the Ephors la uioonBiatont 
with the spint of the State 

(5) The LonditioiiH of the Senate 
Ah the Sciiatuni are irrcMjiotMihle (nvcu^vvoi) and liold oiiiec 
for life, they are apt to be corrupt, and thou aiithont} romama 
when the} are jiaat the {icmHl of mtcUeotual vigour AImo the 
method of their election la pucrilo, and their pcraoiial eaiivnaa for 
iifficc high!} niidcsirahlc 

(C) The Iicrcditaiy char.ictei ol the Kiiigahip 
Kings, if they c\ist at all, slioiild lie .ippniiitcd on tlie score of 
iirtiie, nhi'roas the liiecdaemonian legislator clearly distrusts 
tho 1 irtuo of the Kings. 

( 7 ) The oigaui/atiun ol tlie common meals (irviro-irui) or 
I’hiditia 

for ^rf) the expense of them is home by tho iudividii.il citi- 
zens, and not, .is it should bo, b} the Stite 

(fi) ns citizenship depends iqMin pijuient of a tax for tho 
maintenanco of tho common meals, and tho poor aro un.iblo to 
ixii it, the iiistitiition is practical]} excliisivo, iiistciul of bonig 
democratu.il ^ 

fs) The Admiralty uhicli, being .in oIBco held for life, 
tends to liecoinc a secxiiid and opposing Kingship 

('); Tho cud (rcAor) of tho whole polit} being inihtaiy 
strength, the result h.is been th.it the Tiacedacmoiiiaiis wore suc- 
cesHfiil, so long us they aero engaged iii nar, but, nlien tlioir em- 
pire 11 as ostiiblishod, came to grief 

(101 The sjiirit of tho {lolityis in tins rcspocl dufc'ctiro, 
that Virtuo is not regardud ,is tlio supremo (Suod 

fll) Tho fiii.iuci.ll system is liad For tlicru is no reserve 
fund 111 the Exchoqiier, .uid, as all tho loud is iii tho hands of tho 
Spartiatos, who uink at oach other’s ovusioii of tho law, the 
extraordinar} taxes (ci’ir^apiu') aro irregularly paid. 

In a woixl, the L.iecdaomoman State as a wliolo is {lauper- 
iccd, but the individual citisons are avaricious 
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CFIAl’TER X 


Tlio Crutun imlit} 

It iH closely panillcl to the Lacccl.icmoiiiiiii, iiltlioiigli gciicnillj 
less elaboRitcHl 

(The stur^ is Unit Ljciii^gus Inert somo tone iii C'lxto ami 
pftenwarrts .uloptert the Cretan polity as the model ol his onii 
Cnm]HiiiHoii of the Civiui and Laeeilucmoni.in jiolities. 

There is in both >1 subject iigrii ultiiral ctiss, the Pcrioeci in 
<'rctc, the Helots in Lacert.icmou , 

and in Ixith the institution of common iiiads, which in Crete 
were called Anilii.i inrt in ri,ice<l.ioinon Phirtitia 

Also the ten CieUii ('osnu corresisiinl to the five Pphors, 
and the Council (floeXp; in Crete to the Senate (ytpovain) in 
Lacertacamon 

Kingship existed foiiiicrly m Cieto, but w.i8 .ibolishcrt , and 
military cuiniiiand belongs now to the Cosmi 

Lnslly, 111 Croto as at L.tcc(hienion all tho citueiis iiiiiy attend 
the Pnhhc Asscniblx {tKKXrjirla), but the power of tho Cretan 
Public Assembly is linnturt to confirmii^ tho resolutions of the 
Senate and Cosmi 

111 tlio Cretin polity Aristotle eulogizes 

(1) tlie system of the common mcnls, which nro maintained 
at tho cost of tlio State rather than by tho contributions of iiuli- 
xiduals. 

(2) tho absteiuiousncss 

(.1) the proi ision .igaiiist an excessive increase of iHipnl itnni 
lie censures 

(1) the institution of tho Cosmi, which is ojxiii to tho same 
olgcction as tho Ephomlty, viz tho chgihihty of jhuboiis who 
pussoss no 8[)ccial qualification, without tho saiiio coinpoiisating 
advantage in assuring the goodwill of tho coinmons to the jsditj , 
for tlio Cosmi are elected not from tho whole body of t itizeiis, 
but only from certain priiilcgcd fumilios 
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1 2} tho Senate, wliieli, oh at Lusedacmoii, is an irresponaiblo 
body, holdmi' office for lifo tuid exercising arbitrary poncr, and 
wbicli at the anno time consists entirely of ex-Cosmi. 

^3) tlio geiicRil tendency to Liwlessncss, es[)ecially among 
the luflucntiiil citiiscns. 

Tho Cretans, despite these c.iiMes of weakness, haic been 
hitherto preserved from siibjeetion by their isolation 

CHAl’TEll XI 

The Cartliagini.in xmlity 

The Cretin, liacedaemonian and Caithaginiaii politics form .i 
distinct group 

('oiiip.iriHoii of the Oartliagiui in aiul Ij.iceilacmoiii.in polities 

The comnion meals of tlie Clubs (nl ouiririna riSv ErmpuSy) 
answer to the I’liiditu , 

tho (illice of tho Ilundred-<ind-]''onr (i; rcay Einiruv ml rerrdpuy 
apxv) to the Ephuralty , 

tho Kings and Henatc to the Kings and Senate 

Hut there .iro these two points of Hiipiriority ,it ('urtli.ige, 

^Ij tliat the Hun(]rcd-aiid-Foar are not elected from any 
ordin.ixy iieoiile, but on the score of personal merit, 

(2; that tho Kings do nut licloiig to a single f.iniil}, and do 
not succeed to tho throne by seniority 

Anstotic passes tho following ciiticisins upon the Cartha- 
ginian iHihty 

(1) It pniiidcs that, if the Kings and Kcnate agree upon 
a matter, they need not lay it before the Public Assembly , if 
they disagree, they iiiiist refor it to tho commons iliit tho 
Public Assembly has full power of discussing and deciding all such 
matters as are laid befoie it -a greater power than any which 
exists at Laecdaomoii or in Crete llns is an error on tho side 
of Democracy 

There are other erruts on tho side of Oligarchy, o g 

( 2) The aiithonty of tho Pcntorcbies is excessive ; for not 
only do they enjoy tlio right of cooption to Qieir own body, but 
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ihoy elect the highest ofliccra of State, viz the linndred, and 
their tenure of official power both begins before <ind contiiiueH 
after their actual term of office 

(.1) There is practicall} a disposition in the election of the 
officers of Stite to imj rcgaid to wealth as well ns to merit 

(4) The highest olbccs of State, \i/ the Kingship .ind 
(iencralship, are put up to sale 

(n) Several offices are often concentrated in the hands of 
an indiiidiial, tlic result being that the duties are ill iierfornied 
Despite the oligarchical character of tho xiohty the Cartha- 
ginians .ivoid cm il disturbance by a system of emigration This 
however is a result that is due to Fortune rather than to the skill 
of tho legislator 


OirVPTKR XII 
Notes u]iuii lanoiis xxilities 

(1) 8olon IS soiiielimes eulogized as lining founded a 
tempered Demoeraey in jilaco ot an nmiiialified Oligarchy, by 
leaving, as he found them, the oligarchical (\mncil of Areopagus 
and the anstocratical si stem of clectioif to tho offices of State, 
but establishing tho xiopnl ir Courts of L iw (SiKnirr^iiia) in which 
all the citizens were .dlowcd to sit 

At other times he is cousiircd for haimg iirtually destroicd 
the noii-dcinocratical eleineiit iii tho Stito b) .issigniiig the su- 
premo judicial XHiwer to the Courts of Law, which were chosen by 
lot 

Aristotle’s view is th.it the x’rogress of Demoeraey at Athens 
was duo not so much to the xwlicy of Solon as to tho iinportiuco 
acquired by the commons in tho Persian wars and to tlio iinscni- 
Xiulous conduct of the demi^gucs Solon gave tho commons no 
more thou tho ncccssari mnumum of pohtic.d power (r^v nvny- 
Koiordr^i/ Svtiaiiui) VIZ. the right of electing officers of State ami 
holding tlicm rcsxiousiblo (to rat dp^ar alptXo'Bai Kul tv$ivnv)‘, the 
lowest or Thetic class in Ins constitution lie deliberately excluded 
from office 
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* (J) Pliilulaiiii, the Thcbiin Ic^Ml.itor, 18 famoiui for liM laws 

of adoption (ni^ot dcrutoi) nliicli wcro intended to preserve the 
ongiiMl niiniljcr of the allotiiiciits 

(1) Charondns instituted tlio solemn indictment for perjury 

(4) 111 the laws of I’li.iloas the pcciih.tr fontnro is the equ.ili- 
z.ition of jiropcrtiCK 

(а) I’Kito alone devised the coiumnuit} of wives, children 
and proper!} the coiiiinoii mc.ils of the women, the law regul.iting 
convh 111 meetings, and the Un of miliLir} cvcri iscs inlendcd to 
make the citizens equ.i11y dexteruiu in the nso of both 1i.ind8 

(б) The Ian s of Draco, w Inch weru made for a polity already 
existing, .ire chiefly cliunictenzed bj tlieir seventy 

(7) It was a l.iw of I’lttacns that druiiken people, if tlioy 
coniiiiittcd a breaeli of order, should bo punished more severely 
than sober 

(8) Aiidixid.ini.bi of Uliegiiim, who w.ts the legisl.vtor of the 
(Ihalcnliaiis in the Thraci.ui iioiiiiisnLi, vras the author of laws 
relating to huraiLide and to tho tre.itiiient of heiresses 

f 


BOOK ITT 
CllAPTKK 1 

In an iiiqiiir} into tho nature of p.irticnl.ir politics it is neces- 
sary to begin b} considering tho iiatnro of a SLato, 

and, ns a Ktato is a whole cuiuposcd of a number of citizens, 
it IS iicccssaiy to inquire tho nature of a citizen 

Putting out of sight then persons who acfiuiro tlio citizenship 
in some cxcci>tioiial waj, c.g honorary citizens, wo have to deter- 
niiiic what it is that constitutes a citizen 

(1) It IS not residence, fur slaves and aliens (pcroiKoi) are 
resident in the State ns much as the citizens 
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(2) Xor w it particiimtion in legal riglitu, for this m ,i 
qualification pomosacd bj uiemlicrs of liitterciit Stitca irlio aswi- 
( lato on tho baaia of commercial treaties (al diro wfifhiXar koivu- 
voSvrfs) 

It must be participation in judicial power nul iniblic oilicc (n'l 
Kpimat Kiu dpxvO * right of .icting as a member ot 
tho Public Assembly and the Courts of Law 

(N 11 Tho offices of State either dctcrmiii.itc in 

pu'ut of tune or perpetual ) 

Tins defiiiitioii of a citizen in stiictly applicable oulj to Demo- 
ci.iciUH , ill politics 111 which there is no demoeratical oleiiieiit, or 
no rogfular meetings of tho Public AssembI}, or in which the 
administration of justice is cntnistcd to laiious special l>ii.irds,it 
applies, blit with a certain limitation 

A State then may bo defined as such a niiiubci of citi/oiis as 
is suflicicnt for ludopciidcuco of life, the wmd “iiti/cns” being 
defined as above 


CIlAPTEll H 

This being the theoretical definition of a citizen, 
a citizen IS defined foi practical purposes as one who is dc 
scendvsd fiom citizens on Imth sides, although it is sometimes re- 
quired that Ins .uicestoi's in tho third or a higher dcgi'ee should 
have liccii citizen^ 

(l^lrenlllctlcally it is rciiiarkcd 

(1) that in .uiy case thocituonsliip must in the first instaiiLe 
be dependent iiiioii the qualification statcil in Chap i. 

(2) that persons, who obtain political rights in consoiuoiiLc 
of a revolution, arc iiiidoubtcdl) to lie rcganled .is citizens, oven 
if their titlo to tho citizoiisliip appears to be uqjiist ) 

CHAPTER in 

It 18 sometimes doubted, cspeciallj after a revolutiou, whether 
:i particular action, performcvl by tho prce\i8tmg govonunent, lus 
been the actiuii of the State or only of ccrtaiu individuals in the 
State 
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AVe lira tliereforo led to inquire What m it in which the 
identity of a State conaista) 

Not (l) III ita encloauro within certiuu wnlla, Tho fact of 
cii-cumva 1 I.ation doca not in itactf couatitute .i State .it all, for a 
State cannot exceed a ruiuonablc magnitndo, mid yet it would bo 
poasiblc to oncloBo a whole cnnntr} within walla 

Nor ( 2 ) 111 tho idciitit} of tlio r.ico inlnibiting it 

The identity of a State dependa njion tho identity of its polity 

ClIAlM'Klt 1\ 

Qucatioii raiacd la the virtue of a good man and ot a virtnoiu 
Litizeii identical or diifurciit 1 

In order to aiiawcr it, we miiat .laccrtaiii wli.it the virtue of a 
citizen la 

A cituen ia a mcmlicr of .1 aoeietj Knt tho incmlicrH of aii} 
society have .ilw.i}a a coninioii object, and tho object of all tlie 
citizeiia 18 tho a.ifcty of their oaaociatioii, 1 0 of tho polity to which 
they belong It follows that tho iirtiio of a cituon u iiecca 8 .unly 
rchitive to tho polity 

If then tho virtuo of a citi/cn la lel.itivo to hia polity, .iiid 
there arc varieties of polity, the iirtuc of citizens cannot always 
be one mid the same , 

therefore the iirlue of a good ciiiztn is not always identical 
with that of a good man, for the virtue ol a good man la a uni- 
form perfect 1 irtuc 

Or again, Eicn if all the niciiibcrs of a State aro assumed to 
he virtuous citizenH,yut they haicdiircrontfunetioua todiscluigo, 
hence tlicy cannot .ill be .dike, 1 o they luiinot all be good men 

Or to put tho 8 .tmo aigunicut in another way, 

A State consists of diaaiiml.ir nicmbuiH, aomo supenor, othoni 
subordinate, 

therefore they cuiiiiot all puaaeaa a uiiitomi i irtiie 

But if it is now clear th it tho iirtiie of a virtuous citizen and 
of a virtuous man la net absolutely (dirXur) and in all cases tlio 
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KJII4P, we luvo }ct to link nhethertliuro arc lli tain caiics iii wliicli 
tlic virtue of 1 >oth 18 tlio a.-uiic 

Let 118 consider tlie matter thus 

The virtuous ruler ih .uluuttuil to coinbmo gooilncss and 
])nidcnce , 

l)ut prudence (<l>povriait) is not a uccu>iiuiry attnbutu of tliu 

LiUzeii 

Assniiung tlicn tb.it the virtue uf a good ruler ami a good 
111 lu 18 idcntic.ll, wo sec that, .is the subject no less tli.in the ntler 
is a citizen, it mil only be in corLim c.iscs, i e iihcii the citi/eii is 
i luloi, tli.it the virtue of a guisl citizen and a good man will lie 
identical 

Hut it maj be objoctcil tk,it the c.ipacit> for rule .lud siibjec- 
tiuii .dike 18 coiiiiiioiily regarded as laiid.iblo 

The solution of the diilicnlty is as follows 

There are two kinds of rule, viz. 

( 1 ) despotic, in which the functions uf raler .iiid snl^juct arc 
.ibsoluteiy distinct 

(21 ]M)liiicdl or constitutionid, in ^liicli the iiiler learns to 
i-ulc by being first a subject. 

Thus in a Shite, of which tlio citi/oiis .ire free .iiid cipi.il, .i 
good man mil bo < ap<ible alike ot rule and subjection All virtues 
except {irndence be mil be able to exercise, .dthoiigh in different 
degrees, Isitli us ruler and .is subject, prudenco iiluiio lie mil 
exercise only as lulcr Yet, because the time must come when he 
will be rulei, he mil isisscss prudence, although it bo Latoiit, w hen 
he IS a subject. 


(MIAPTEJl V 

The poaition of mccliamcs (oi fUmviroi) Are they citizens I 
If they are citizens, it follows that, as tlicj are ineligible to 
office, the ability to hold office cannot be ch.irautcnstic uf all 
citixena 

If tliey are not citizens wtaat is their iiositioii 7 
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Tlie tnith ig that iii aiij Siitc tlivi-c uro lLissos of peopIc,.c ^ 
Hlaroa and fhscdmcn, who .irc indigiicnNiiblc to its OMstonco (» • 
nwu ovK av tu} ttuXu) and }ct .trc not citizens , and the niechaiiics 
constitute gucli a class 

But thou' position is ruriabic 

In the best St>ite, and iiulocd in ain .iristocnitical State, the 
< lUzciigliip will not l)c loiifcrrcd upon un\ iuci.hniMc,as rocchaiiKS 
.iro iiicapablo of .1 life of virtue In the evtremo ncmocracv 
mechanics uiH be citizens. In an Uhgarchj .1 mechanic, who 
his ,ic(iuircd great ncalth, will obtain tlio citi/cnship For the 
limits of tliocitizciiship arc different 111 difftront States 

AVo conclude then tliat there are some States in which the 
iirtiio of the good m.in and the virtue of the good citizen .iic 
coiiibinedin the same iiidividiul, ‘and others in wliicli the> aie 
distiiiLt, and that in the former the> aio not combined in eici> 
citizen, but only in one who is capable of cvcrcismg, whether in 
dividuallj or coiuoiiitl,i with others, an infliieiieo upon the coiidiii t 
of public affairs 


CIIAPTIBl M 

A polite inaj be defined as au order of the State in respect o* 
its oiricos gciiorall} and csi>ccialh of the supreme office 

Ihc natiiFU of the poht} is dctemiiiied by tlic governing class 
(iFoXt'rrv/id f'lmr i| TrnXirtUi' 

il) The object for wbidi a State is framed Wlms x"/”’' 

awtimiK* irn\ir) 

Man, .18 b.is lieeii said, is a {Militiial .ininial , honco mdciieu 
dciitly of personal adv.iiitogo men are anxious to live together 
But life itself, and, still iiion^ the liighci lifu I'ro Qv itdKSt'' are 
also objects of tho political association 

(2; The various kinds of rule 

It 18 possible to rule cither for tlic good of tlie ruler, us in the 
govcninient of slaics, or for the good of the subjects, as m the 
direction of a family 
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\]1 such iK)liti 08 as rogiinl tho good ul the couiiiiuiiit} arc 
norftinl (opBat) all such .is regard the good of the nilcrs aro cor- 
niptions or penursiuns of tho nonual politics {.^paftnutivat, xa'i 
•irap€Kfiatrtit t£p opOSat iroXirciav) 

CHAPTER A’H 

II.iviog divided politics into noriu.iI {Mihtics and their iKsricr- 
^’ons, i\u have non to consider tlic uiunbur .ind luturo of c.u.h 
The supreme power iii .1 State iniist be vested 
either m an individual 
01 ill .1 Few 
01 in the Mmo 

11 ms whore the rule of the mdiMdii.il 01 the Few or the M.iii^ 
IS directed to the benefit of tho coiiimuiiiti it huge, the politics 
.ire 1101 * 111 , 1 ! , iiheixi it is directed to the piii.ite iiitorest of the 
iiulivuln.ll 01 tho Few 01 the Muiij, they are x>ci*\ersions 

We iiiiive then at tlie following eLissificatioii 
SiKSiKs .it polity Xoimal fonn J’cnoi’sioii 

< 101 cniniciit 01.111 111 ' Kiiigshi]i ^ ,T}raDii} 

dll 1 d 11 . 1 l 

(•oiemment of tliu , Viistocracy Uligarcliy 

Few r 

I 

(•oieiniiicnt the , Polity l>ciiiocr.icy 

Many 

X 11 The iiieaiiiiig of tho term Aiistoci.icy is uiicui Uiii , it 
iiiay be citlier th,it the 1 11I0 is in tlio hands of the best citi/eiis, oi 
tli.it It IS exercised for the best interests of the loiniiiiiiuty 

'''he Polity in the strict sense of the word) is tho govcmineiit 
III which the iiiilihiry class is supreme, 

(’IIAPTKR VIII 

A difliculty ariMis howcior as to the definition of the yicrvei- 
i-loiiK (fropcK/Sldirfir) 
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Suppose that the nch ruliug in the interest of tlie ncli form a 
majority, or tlie poor ruhiig m tlie interest of tho poor form a 
nunoniy, of tho civic population, how are the polities to be de- 
fined 7 

Tho ansa or is that the number of the ruling class is umniport 
ant. 

The polity is .in Oligarchy, whenoier the rich, few or man), 
rule in their nan interest. It is a Democracy, ahoiievor the poor, 
many or fca, rule in thoir uan interest That tho nch arc few, 
or the poor m.iiiy, is an accidental circumstaiicu 


CIIAPThR IX 

The oligarchical and deinocr.itical Loiiccptiuns of justito 

Oligarchs and Democrats are both representatives of a certain 
Xiartial justice, but not of justice in tho full or projicr sense of the 
word Tho oligarcliic.al viow, tbatjustice consists in inequality, .11111 
the dcmocratical view, th.it it consists in equality, are only partiolli 
true It IS forgotten th.\t justice is a relative term, tliat it iinplici 
a constant ratio botaccli the recipients of certain things and tin 
things thcmsclies 

In tho case of pol1t1c.1l poacr, there is no dispute .ibout the 
equality of the thing, it is the equality of tho recipients ahich m 
disputed 

Thus the Oligarchs contend that suponority in one point, vi/ 
in wealth constitutes absolute supenority, the Democrats that 
equality in one point, iiz in jiorsoniil freedom, constitutes .ibso- 
lute equality 

Tho solution of the difficulty seems to lie in a consideration of 
tho true object of the State 

A State is not an association formed exclusively for the acqm- 
sition of wealth, or for military strength, or fur tlie eiicouragemoiit 
of commerce. The object of tho State is the promotion of the 
lugher life Accordingly virtue is a matter of primary importance 
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to the stateBman It la the promotion of nrtuo — not locality nV 
mtennaTn.iga nor conimcrcu nor military confoilcratioii nor the 
IMirticipatioii of tho citiauiis in common legal rights — which coii- 
stitiites a State A State is an aaaociation of families and villages 
in a complete ami independent cxistouco, i a in a lifo of fcliciti 
.ind moral elevation 

Virtue then being the true object of a Stito, it follows thit 
the degree of pohtical power should bo rogul.itc<l not by pcraonal 
freedom, rank or wealth, but by sirtuc 

CHAPTER X 

Qucation raised. What ought to be the supreme aiithoriti in 
tllC ShltOl (ri Set ra Kupiov civat rqv iroKtas) 

It must bo eitlier the masses, 
or tho rich, 

or the rcapectablo chisscs. 

nr an individual of preeminent nioiit, 

or a tyrant 

But there aro diffacultics in each c.iBe 

If it IS the supremacy of the massus which wc regard os just, 
do we not thereby justify tho spoliatioiiVf thonchoi tlie iiiiiiority 
by the poor or the iiiiyontj 1 

If it is the supremacy of the minonty or tho pruiierticd cl.iss, 
do wo not justil} tho spoliation of tho masses? 

If tho Bupremiicy of tho rc^pcctiblo classes, wo exclude the 
rest of tho citizens from tho honours of State. 

If tho supremacy of tho most i irtnous individiul, wo render 
the polity still moro exclusive 

(N 11 Tlie iniquitj of Tyranny is assumed to be self-eiidoiit) 

Nor IS it any solution of tlie difficult} to assort that tlio law, 
rathor thou any individual or number of individuals, ought to be 
supromo, for tho law nui} luvo an oligarchical or democratical 
bias. 
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Wc confine ourselves fbr tlio present to the question whether 
It is better that the Pew or the Many shimhl be suprome. 

We decide (although not without qualification) in favour of the 
Many Pur although individually tiio M.iny may bo morally in 
fonor to tlie select Pew, yet collectively they will bo wiser and 
more virtuous. 

(In assorting tins principle, ne assume tli.it tho Many have 
attained .i cei't.iin standanl of morality, ns it would bo absm'd 
to pretend that a niinilicr of the lower animals are morally supei lur 
to a few men, and there are Inuiian beings who aic little bettor 
th,in animals.) 

Hut granting tli.it the supremo authority in Uie State is to 
rest with the masses, wo have yet to inquire tho limits of itsexci- 

CIBC 

It IS dangerous to admit them to tho lughost offices of tho 
State, yot to exclude tlicm from office is to nlioiiate tliom from 
the polity. 

We must fall back i/yioii tlic system desciibod m Cluy) I vi/ 
Uie participation of tho masses not in tho highest executive 
offices but 111 all dcliberutivc and judicial functions 

It is m this view that Solon, while denying the commons indi- 
vidual tonnro of office, einpowerod them to elect officers of Stite 
and to hold them reslKinslble (ciri rat dpjfcu/iro’i'nr rat rm fvOiviK 
ruv dpxovrav ) 

But even hero an objection may bo raised 

Tako the parallel instance of tho medical .irt 

Would not a physician (iorpeis)— it may be said— demand that 
ins treatment of a case should be criticized not by ordinary people 
but by other physicians 1 

The answer is that the word '‘physician” may mean 

( 1 ) an ordinary medical practitioner (6 /hjftuivpyot) 

(2) a scientific student of medicine (o opgircicrovucdc) 
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(,1j inio who ]i.tfi nioroly Icanit the piinciples of the medical 
.irt^u ircinuSfv/ici'af irr/ii rqv rixrtjv), 

<111(1 that the right of criticiam bcloiigx as miiLli to the third class 
as to tlio second To tins third cI.ms correspond the Man} in 
p(ilitic.il affairs. 

It may be added 

'. 1 ) th.tt tlie Many, <‘dthough ludiiidually infcnor, are col- 
lectively sii^ienor, as judge's, to the select Few , as h.is been .ilrc.idy 
shown 

( 2 ) that there .ire sonic arts of which the artist hiinscir is 
not so good a judge .is the jiursoii who uses the product of tlioart, 
o g the art of budding, and Politics it is implied, is such .ui .irt 
l\c rapCtit th.it it IS not the indiiidnal members of the com- 
mons, hut the collc'ctiio body of commons, vho are invcstod with 
supremo aiithonty in pohtic.d afT.urs of tho highest moment, such 
.IS tho election of the officers of KUtc and tho scrutiny of tlicir 
uftici.il conduct 

It 18 clc.ir however that tlic laws, if enacted on right pniiciplos, 
ought to be supreme, and th.it the ofllLers of St.ite ought not to 
ciyo} siiprciiio authority except whore the hiws ncccss.inly f.iil 
tliroiigh their gciicralit} What is the cK.iractcr of right laws is 
a point we ha>c still to consider 


f’H \PTKIt xir 

(In this .lud tlio next Ch.iptoi Anstotlc resumes indcontiiines 
several topics which luivo been already tro.itcd ) 

As in every science and art tliu endproixiscd teXos} is some 
(iood, as ill the highest science or .irt, vis the imlitical, tho end 
IS the highest flood, vis justice or the interest of the couiniiinit} , 
.and as justice is a species of equality, wc have now to ascertain 
wh.it it IS tliat coiistitutes pcnion.il cijuiility or iiicqn.ility 

It 18 dear that the question of snpenority must always he 
considered relatively to tlio end proposed For instance, it is tlie 
host flute-player, not tho person of greatest beauty or highest 
nink, w ho IS entitled to tlie best flutes, tiimilarly a claim to {toll- 
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tfcal power can only bo juatifiod by the poaaoasion of aomo quality 
which ontcra into the conatitution of a State ■ 

According^ly we Fecognizo tiio claiina of birth, freedom and 
wealth, aa theao are olomoiita indiapenaable to a State^a existence, 
but we recognize also the claims of justice and military 
virtue, as being oascntial to its good administration 

CIIAPTEU XIII 

If then no take a good life ns the end nr object of a State’-i 
existence, it seems tliat virtue lias the strongest claim to political 
power. 

But it will bo worth while to consider tho caso a little more 
closely. 

Tho title of the rich to political power is that tlioy ha\c a 
larger interest in tlic soil, and a higher coiumorcial character 
That of the free population coiiaists in tlioir mere citizenship 
That of tho nobles is that they arc citizens in a higher sense, 
and that rank is a certain guarantee of virtue 

That of tho virtuous rests upon the primary importance of 
virtue to a State 

I 

That of tho niimcncal ini\]orit} consists m their collective 
superiority of strength .uid virtue to the select ininonty 

The (piostion ansos then If all these different classes exist 
simultaneously in a State, who shall be supremo? 

VTiichover view wo take, a difficulty meets us 
The claim of the wealthy or the noble or tho virtuous would 
logically justify the claim of an individual to absoliito power, if he 
vvero nclior or nobler or more virtuous th.in all tho rest of the 
citizena 

The claim of tho masses to power on tho score of supenor 
strength would justify Tyranny or Oligarchy, if tho individual or 
the Few wore stronger Uian all tho rest of the citizens. 

And lastly, tlie claim of the Few to power on tho score of 
virtue or wealth may be mot by tho mossea with tlio reply tliat 
thej are collectively more virtnuus or wealthier tlian tho Few 
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Anstotle lays dovm the rule that the legiRlator ought to ro- 
gaiH the interest of the State as a whole, i c tho common interest 
of an the dtizoiis. But legislation implies equality (nithin certain 
limits) among tho persons affected by iL 

It IS in onlcr to remove .in individual, vastly superior to tho 
rest of tlio citirons in wealth or power, that tho institution ot 
Ostracism exists in dcmocratical States It must not bo stipposcil 
that the condiict of a tyrant, m putting the most cotispiciious 
Litizcns out of the way , is wholly exceptional. Ho is but follow - 
iiig the practice of Domocnicics in ostracizing individuals who arc 
dangerous to tho polity, of imi>crul States, o.g the Athciiidus, ii< 
crushing tlicir rivals, nay of any artist in avoiding whatever seems 
to bo exaggerated or disproportionate This principle is not less 
true of the norm.il tli.ui of the perverted polities, except that in 
the former case it is tho good of tlie cominnnitr, and iii tho lattci 
tho gooil of an individual or individnals, which is the motive of 
action 

Sbll It must bo admitted 

(1) that OstraciHiii is at tlic best a rcniedul measure, and 
tli.it it would bo better, if possible, so to order tho polity as to 
leave no occasion for such a remedy. 

(2) that Ostracism has in ffict been often employed not 
remcdially and fur the good of the iSUto, but to effect tho objects 
Ilf a politic.d party 

Olio difficult case however still remains \Vh.it is to be done 
nitli an iiidividnnl who is preommont not in power nor in wealth 
nor in tho number of liis clientele, but iii iirtnc f 

Anstotlo’s answer is that it is impossible to legislate for i 
porson 01 persons of incomp.iiuble virtue oi iwlitical c.apacity 
that they are above law and are in fact a law in tbeinsolvos, that 
they ore like deities on o.irtli, and that nothing remains but to 
invest them with absolute and irresponsible authority 

CllAlTEB XIV 

It IS now time to consider tho normal politws, and first King- 
ship (jfiairiXa'a) 
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Tlic Aiinous furms of Kingship 

( 1 ) The L.icu(laoiiioniaii — on aWhite and perjiotniil gciie- 
ndship, inth the Hupcnntcndcnce of religious obscrviuicos. 

It IS onl} uhon commanding an lurmj in tho field th<it tlie 
]..iLed,iemuiiiaii King lias the pouer of life and death 

N H This sjiccies of Kingship may be cither hereditary oi 
elective 

( 2 ) The iimi-Greek (7 fiaitliapua}) —a sort of hereditary , con- 
stitutional TyriUiii] 

IVhilc tho slavish cli.u*<u:tci of the subjects renders this species 
of Kingship an approsiniation to Tyniuny, it is distiiigmshofl 
irom Tyraiiiii by their voluntary ubodieiicc, by its coustitutmnal 
hmitiition and by its hereditary trausinission Also tho non- 
Greek King has a bodyguard of citizens, and not, like tlio tyrant, 
of morcenanos 

i.3) Tho .Ksymnoteia — 11 Inch may be descnbcd as an clef- 
tiTO Tyranny 

It diflbis fiom Tyruiiuy 

(1) ill Its elective oh.iracter i2) in its constitational hnnta- 
iioii (.3) in the voluntary olicdicnco of the subjeets , 
and from the non-Greek fonii of Kingslnp in being elective 

N B .Ksymnetos were elected soinctimcs for life, andsinne- 
times for definite pcrimls of tune or until the iierformaDCO of 
definite actions 

4) The heroic — 1 c the hcieditary ami constitutional 
kingly authority exci'cisod over vvilhiig subjects 111 tlio licroie 
times. 

It seems that the heroic kings acquired their ][H>vvcr onginally 
os tho reward of services rendered to their peoples and uftor- 
vviirds tnuismittod it to tlieir sons by inheritance They were at 
once generals, high priests and judges, whether they prononncoil 
judgment under o.itli or not 

X B At first tlie authority of tlie heroic Kings waa universal 
m affiurs of Ktatc, but it was gr,idu.illy oncroached upon until 
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thc^Riiigs bevanio mere hioruphuntt, aA at Athen-«, or mere generaU, 
.M at Lnecdaeiiion 

(S) AlMilato Kiiigaliip (ij iraiifia<ri\tla — the cuuiiterpart of 
Domestic Eioiioiin 


('HAI'TER XV 

The five spccicM of Kiiigsliip nhich no Ill\o emimeRiteil in.i\ 
bo reduced pnuticall} to two, \ir Absolute Kingshi]) .iiid tin 
’ accdiiemoiiinii, ax tho otlici sijecicH ho between tliese 
We have therefore to iii<iniic 

(1) whether a pcr{M:tnid generalship is ad\aiitagcoiix ti 
States 

(2) wlicther tliu disohitc aud niiiveni.d power of an indi\i 
dual IS adiaiitogcoiiH 

As to (1), the institution of a pcipetu.d goiici-aNhip does not 
constitute a supiratu foiiii of poht}, but may exist in am polity 
But (2) the Ahsolttto KnigBlnp, being a distinct i>ulity, dcsertes 
investigation 

Frehminory question Is it better to be subject to the liest 
man or to the liost laws t * 

It IS argued on the one ]i.uid tlmt laws arc ucccssanly general 
ill tlimr terms and < 'iiiiiot meet p.irticular cases, 
and on the othei hand, 

J) that ofliiors of State must inucecd according to some 
general pniiciple, i e .leconling to law 

(2) that it is dt'siroblo to .ivoid the emotional clement in 
huni.in nature 

Anstotlo’s conclusion is in faiour of having a code of laws, but 
of :.llowing tho officers .if State to act imlcpeiulenth , whcreier 
the laws fail to dc.d adequately witli a case 

Further question In coses which it is impossible foi tlio laws 
to dccido rightly, ouglit the authonty to reside in an individual of 
supremo merit or ui tlio whole body of citizens I 

Tlio Many an> collcctnely wiser, loss liable to passion than tlio 
Few, as has been shown Cliap xi 
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The rule of several virtuous persons is preferable to that of 
.1 virtuous individual, La Aristocracy is preferable to Kingsliip: 

But it IS not easy to find a number of persons equally virtuous 

Chronological siiccosaion of Oovemments 

The reason vthy Monarchy vna the usual form of Govenimont 
111 early times is th.it SUtes were then small, persons of ciiiment 
iirtuo were rsirc, and accordingly kingly powci could be con- 
ferred upon the few signal bonof.ictors of the State 

Nest, the spread of virtue among a kirgcr class led to the 
cstablisliincnt of a eimninne {imu>o» n) oi cuiistitutional govem- 
incnt (iraXtnta) 

Thirdly, the creation of Oligarchies was the result of an in- 
Lrcasing degeiieracj and uv.irico among tho Litizons 

Fourthly, tlic Oligarchy was gradually contracted by tho 
.iiancc of tho Oligarchs to a Tjraiiii} 

Finally, as the iHiwor of tho loniinons was increased by tho 
contraction of tho Oligarch}, the} rose m rciolt and fouudod a 
Hcniocracy 

Deinocrac} apjiears to bo the only form of governiiiont coin- 
imtiblo with Uic Urge diAensions of modern States. 

But to roiert to Kingship 

Even if Kingship is the best form of guverunient, there is .1 
danger iii making it licrcditar\ 

The milit.iT> force pl.iccd at tim disposal of the King ought to 
lie so large th.it he can enforce obcdicubu to tho law, }et not 
Ml Lirgc tliat he can coerce the mass of the poojila 


CHAPTER XVI 
Absolute or universal Kingship 
( 1 ) It is unnatural in a Ktatc com})osed of iiersous who axe 
equal and similar lii such a State the alternation of mlo .ind 
subjection is just, and such altcniation implies law Law should 
bo supremo , the officers of State shouM be its guardians and 
ministers 
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.(If it IB luged that there arc niitny eases which can be better 
dcciilcd by an indindual than by law, tlie answer is that it is tlic 
express fouctiou uf law so to edneato the ollicerH of State that 
they ma} lie cumpetout thcmHclvcs to decide matters beyond the 
prcivinco of law ) 

(2) Further, Tian is intcUigcnco nithoiit passion, whereas 
there is i bestial clement, an element of passion, iii tho most vir- 
tuous of nicn 

'The illustration draun from the medical art in fa.\our uf iiei^ 
-oiial rule is fallacious, as physicians iii tho oxciciso of their art 
ire not liable to the corrupting mflucnco of lussiun ) 

Observe also that there are I.iws of custoni (oi Kara ru tOt) 

still more important and authoritative than those embodied 
111 untten formiil.ie 

(J) The absolute King will find it ncccssaty in tho discliarge 
of Ins duties to unite tho assistinco of subordinate offieers, it 
uould be as well therefore to appoint several officers, instead of 
one, in the first iiist.incc. 

(4) AKSuniing eijiulity of virtue, we may assert that tuo 
good men .ire better than one 

Kvpcnoiice shows that monarchs generally .wsuciato 
their friends with thcnischcs in power But a man’s friend is his 
equal and peer Monarchs tlieiiisehes then tacitly admit the 
eiiu.il light of their peers to kingly rule 

f’llAPTKR XVII 

We Lonelnde tlicrofore that the existence of an Absolute 
Kirgship can never be lustificil in a society, of which all the 
members are equ.il .ind simiLir, nor indeed m .uiy uise except 
whore tho virtue of a yxirticular finally or of an iiidn idu.il exceeds 
that of .ill tlie other citiaciis uf tho Hbite 

The character of tlie pcxiple suited to different iiulitics 

To Kmgship -a people naturally qu.ilificd to submit to a 
family uf eminent virtue 
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To Aristocracy — a. people «.a|)alilc of jioldiiif; a lojal ^lul 
liberal olicdiencc to their superiors in virtue 

To a Politj — .1 people capable alike of nile and. subjection. 

Aicliaio now fully conaiJered the difforcnt 8[)etics of King- 
ship 


tMlAin'Kli XVITI 

Tlio iii'tue of a good nnin and of a citizen ot the bust .State 
being, as lie hare aliicadi seen, idontiCiil, it h undent tliat the 
education, which piodnces a good man, will serie also to cuiisUtuU' 
.1 State governed by an Aisstoer.iei or a king 

c proccoil now to the origin and constitution of the best 

\iolity 


lM>OK 1\ 
niAPTRU I 

Vny adequate inquiry into tlic mitiire of the licsi polity pic- 
supposes a dctermiiiation of the most dcsindilc life 

There are therefore two questions 

( 1 ) what is tlie nature of the mos aesirablo life (nV » wno-ir 

ur tlnfiv (it/icrurnroi liun 

(2) wlietlici tins lito is the S.UI1C foi tlio coiniiionwcMitli is 
for the indisidual oi ditfcrunt {irartpov xoiyg xal » nvrnt ^ 
errpot) 

We consider then 
(l) the best or most desirable life 
(ioods being divisible into three c].i8scs, vir ostcimal Goods 
Goods of the body and Goods of tlie soul, the man who is happy 
(poKopior) must possess all three, 

but it IS Goods of tlio soul which aro supremely important, 
for (a) experience shows tliat persons of high moral and iiitel- 
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loctual culture, even if not poaitosiicd of Isurgc extern; J (ioods, Are 
happier tlion pcmoiis who have abundant extomal Gowls but not 
much intol 1 i{^iico or virtue 

(6) all extcrii.il (ruuda luio a limit, i o are mil} so f.tr 
valuable as they subserve a particular piirpoMo, v\hurc.is, the more 
wisdom or virtue a iiorson li.«8, tho lictter 

(cl as tho soul IS a thing moro boiiimrohlc tluin property or 
tho body. It follous that tho best conilitioii of the soul is superior 
to tho best eondihoii of pmjiert} or of tho boily 

(i/) perfect happiness 18 found in God alono, and in Hun it 
is duo not to evturii,il Gomls, but to His own intmisic qualities. 

The best life then is one whu h possesses virtue furnished with 
cxtcrn.d advantages to suuU a degree as to l>o ca}»ible of .vctious 
.iccording to virtue (o furit tirV rniruvrov mart 

fttT4\tu> rav Kiir aiitTt}y iriia^teav) 


(’HAPTKH II 

( 2 ) The identity of tho luppiiiess of a SUto and of an indi- 
V idii.d 

t 

Aristotio a|)2io.d8 to the poiralar judgment 

Whatever dunmtuiii of hap^nness wo .icccjit, vrhctlici wo reguid 
it as consisting in wealth, power or viitiio, it is miiveisally .ul- 
niitted th.it tho s mie is truo of tho Ktato as of tho mdivnlnal 

Blit there iiro two ^snuts which roquiro considcr.ition 

(A) wlictlier the pr.ictic.il .uid iiohticnl, or tho contoui] da- 
tive and isolated life is {ircfen’blc for individuala 

(B) what IS tlio best kind of pulitic.il oigauizatiuii 

As te (A), 

it IS sometimes hold that tho |)oncr of ruling otliers, which is 
ussninod to bo the end of pohtical life, if it is dc 8 }iotic, is idmo- 
lutcly unjust, luid, if it is eonsUtutionnl, is still oiiposcd to tho 
felicity of tho ruler, on tlio other hand it is sonietiines inaiut.iiiicd 
that, as [luolic life affords a huger opjsirtunity of virtuous action. 
It is tho only life which is truly worthy of a maiL 

W. A. 
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A similar discrepauc} of >icwB is foiiiid in regard to States. 

There are eoiintncs m which the solo object of the law is 
foreign conquest. Yet it cuiiiiut be the duty of a statesman (nc 
may iiige) to aoiuirc external domiiiioii for his State witliout re- 
gard to the fcehiigs or capacities of tho subjects Indiscnmmate 
conqiiilbioii IS out of {ilaco ns much m Politics as m Medicine or 
Nangatioii It is only natural slaves who doservo to Ixi ruled nt 
any cost And if wo snpiiose tho case of a SLite enjoying a good 
polity but situated in an isolated jsisition, wo see at once that .1 
State 18 capable of happiness apart from iiiihtaTy discipline 01 
foreign conquest. 

Tho legislator's true function is to pronioto goodness .uidhappi 
ness, military piuparatioiis aic not the cud, but means tothoond 


OUAPTKR III 

Aristotle reverts to tho comparison of tho pohtical and tho 
philosophical livca Tlio advocates of both aro partly right and 
jurtlj wrong 

If It be uiged that political anthonty, being despotic, is ncccs 
sanly ignoble, tho answer is that despotic rule is not the only type 
of rule Also it is cloarlj a misbike to profei .1 life of inactivity 
as (n) lltippillCBS consists in action ( 1 / cvHat/iovla irpa^it iirriv) 
(h) thcic is iiiiich nobility in tho actions of tho just and 
temperate 

Hut it w ill lie said perhaps tlmt, if happiness consists in action, 
as supremo power offeis an opiiortnmty of porforming tho largest 
jioBsiblo number of noble actions, it is right to seise and retain 
power at any cost. 

IVo reply that one who acquires power by gross injustice pre- 
cludes himself from iirtuoiu action, unless indeed his natural 
supenonty to his subjects is as groat as that of u paroiit to his 
childrou or of a slavomaster to his slave 

Aristotle’s conclusion is that, happiness licing defined as well- 
doing (c! rqv cvdaifioviai' cdirpoyioi' dcrcorXthe practical hfo is best 
for States and for individuals. But tlio practical life need not 
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im|^y relations to otliera {tow npaicTucow Plow oils ovayKatov cimm npos 
tripavs) Intelloctiiiil and specnlativo proccasoa are practical in 
tho highest senso of the vord, even if they have no ulterior object, 
and in the field of actions having an external effect the architect 
18 not loss practic.ll than the bnildor Similarly States are not 
condenmed to inactivity bv isolation Internal activity, the mu- 
tual action and re-actioii of the different parts, is possiblo to a 
State, as to an iiidiviiliial, for Qod is perfect and tho IJiiivcrso is 
jHirfect, altliougli their actions are all internal and self-containod 

CHAPTER IV 

Coming noir (U) to tho (pipstion of tho Iiest politj, no must 
state at tho outset tho inituro of the assumptions to he made in 
reference to tho ideal State 

Onr rule is th,it the State shall he idc.dl} (itar’ con- 
structed, but that noiio of tho assumptions shall exceed the bounds 
of possibiliti 

( 1 ) Tho size of tho State 

The greatness of ,i State consists not so miiLh in the number 
of its population as m its poivor Goo<l law {tvvopla) is pnicticalli 
impossible in an over-populous State, 

A Stato then should be largo enough to be indcpunduiit (ciurdfi- 
ci/s), jet so small that one general can command its forces, one 
cner be heard by all the citizens, and tlic citizens tliomsolvcs have 
poraonal knowledge of each other In a word tho number of citi- 
zens should bo tho largest possible in order to insure iiidcpendeiico 
of life, but not so huge that ’t cannot bo compieheuded in a single 
now 


CHAPTER V 

(J) Tho nature of the coiiutiy 

It should bo as indopciident as |)osBible , .iiid, ill order to be 
MO, should bo 

(») prodiictivo of all kinds of fruits {‘irawrwltapos) 

(b) largo enough to enable tho citizens to live in tho en- 
joyment of leisure with equal liberality and toiuperanco. 

(Z2 
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(c) inoccoBsiblc to enctiiios, but easy ot ugross to the 
citizciis tliemsolvcs 

{(1) easily ciiiiiprehondcil in a single view {tvavmtrros), i c 
sudi that militiir} siitconr c.ni be brought to any point at a short 
notice [tvfio^BiiTos) 

(,i) Tlie bitiutioii of the cit} 

It should cuiiiiiuiid both sea luid laud for militarj and com- 
mercial purimsus 


CHAPTER VI 

A iiarciithetical chapter upon the ijnostioii whether LOimniim- 
cation with the sea is .ulvantagcuus or nyuriuub tit ,i (jtato. 

Against such couiniuuic.itioii nia} be urged the evil arising not 
only from the uecesairy iiicrcaso ot population hut from the pre- 
sence of a large alien clciucut 

In fiivom of it are the evident mililaiy and cuinuiercial advaii- 
tageo, although Anstotlo strictly Iiinits the coinmorco of Ins St.ite 
to the sati8f.ictioii of its own roquiroincnts I'niir;; ifivuinKriv, nX\’ «i> 
rob hXXoiv d(i rival r^v irdXtv; 

The solution of the Miflicnlt} is tli.it the city .iiid haiboui 
should be 8itu.ited so far apart ,w to pi-cveiitiujurioiis iiitci-counc 
between the inhabit,uit8. 

AVIiilo iui iniiicrial Htatc demands a iiav.il force, us a means of 
luspimig ano in neighliounng {woplcs, the dangennis increase of 
the CIVIC pojmlation will lie prevented, if the m.u lues .ire free 
citi/.enB taken from the army, and Uio sailors belong to tlio subject 
agricultnml class 


CIlAlTKll VII 
(4) Tho character of tho citasciis 

The Greeks, occupying a temtorial position intormedLito be- 
tween tho northern peoples of Euroiie and the Asi.itics, have also 
on intermediate character, as they combine the spiritof the fonner 
with tho intolloctuality of the latter, and sncIi a character is the 
best 
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(A cnticiHin uf tho Socratic UuMiry that the Ouanluius iii the 
Iltj>nblif hIiouUI Itc affectionate towards tlioir friends and savage 
towards strangers 

It IS wrong to behave savi^iy to anyone except eiiemicH.) 


CHAI’TER VJIl 
(S' The paits of a Stiite 

Things whidi .iiv: indispcusidilo to tho existonto of .t wliolu 
(iiiv avcv Tn oSov iiCk av titi) are not nil in the strict sense its [Kirts 

Property eg is mdispoiisablo to a State, but it is not a pait 
of a State 

In onler to .iscortain then tho parts of a Stvtc, it is desirable 
to begin by considering tho number of tilings indispensable to its 
oxistonio, as the former will be included in the latter 

The iiidiopcusablo roiiuisites of a State arc 


(«) 

food 

which iiuplic>s huslxindniuii 

(*) 

arts 

„ „ artiHiiiis, 

w 

arms 

, „ soldiers. 

\d) 

wealth 

, , * capitalists, 

{<•) 

ntu.il 

„ , a pnesthoud. 

(/■) 

legal and doliberst- 



tiic proceilnre 

, „ juilgesandysilitieiaus 


CHAPTER IX. 

Such being tho different functions (rpyn) uf tho State, are tiu^ 
all to bo open to all tho eiti/ous, as in a Democracy, nr is each to 
be reserved to a siieciul class, or aro sumo of them to ho reserved 
and others open t 

The answer is that, as the best polity is tho polity best adapted 
to tlic attainment of happiness, and liapjaiiess is inipossiblo witli- 
out virtue, in the Isist pobty Uien no citizen mil bo a uiccliouic 
or tiwlesman, fur their lives are ignoble and inonnpatiblo witli 
virtue, nor again a Imsliandman, for tho agricultural lifo is in- 
capable of tho leisure necessary to virtue 
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Tlierc remain the milihirj, political and judicial functions. 

Of those the first will naturallj be assigned to the jouiigor 
citizens, the etlieni to tlic citizens of m.iturer joars 


(N B Tt IS to tlieso tlirce cl-isscs, viz the soldiers, tlie poli- 
ticians and the judges, that all the htnded property in the State 
will Itclong, as these eompnso the whole civic popul.itiuu, and the 
wealth of tlio State ought to be in the h.iuds of the citizens ) 


The pnestliood will consist of i itizcus who are too old for mili- 
tiry, deliberative orjudici.il duties 

Having now cuuiuorated the cl.isscs which compose a State, 
we see tli.it although hiisbandincn, urtis.ins nnd hired Ldiourcrs 
gcnor.illy arc indispensable to its existence, jet the only j>.irt8 of 
.1 State are the soldiery, the dclibcr.itive class aud^alUiougli Aris- 
totle docs not 8.1} so) the jndici.d cl.iss. 

Bctneen the iiidisjMinsablu elements of a State and its parts 
die separation is pcrputu.il , beta con the unliUry and the dclilio- 
ratiie ^or judicuill cl.iss it U only teniporarj 


CJIAPTKJl X 

4 

Certain desulturj loniarks ujhiii political ipicsUous. 

Caste IS a sjstciii wliiili seems to h.iie origiii.itcd in Rgypt, it 
IS of high antupiity, iml there is iiiulIi to Iw 8.iid for it, CB]iccialIj 
foi tiie distinction of the militarj iroui the .igncuknnd cKiss 

The institution of coinuiou nio.il8is iHipuiarlj asciihed to the 
CKnutnaii king Italus, Aristotle iuiiiself regards it as bcncbcul 
lint thou tiie expense of the conunou meals, os well as of divine 
viorsliip^ shoiilil f.ill not upon individuals hut upon the State 

Let the laud then be dividoil into tno parts (n) public, (6) pri- 
vate propertj And further let tho jiublic l.iiid bo devoted half 
to tho service of tlie Gods, and h.df to tho cost ol tlio toinmon 
meals, and of the land which is private property let each 
citizen’s sliaro he half ujiott tho frontier, and half dose to tho 
city, so that there uiaj bo miammity of judgment upon questions 
of peace and war 
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Tlic cu 1 ti\.itora of the soil Hhnuld Iw hI.itcs, nltlioiigli not all 
of ono stock or of spirited tcinjienr, or, if not slaves, members of a 
sl,i\ isli iion-(ircek pcojilo 


(’llAPTKll XI 
To revert to the best SUte 

(<i) The site of the city coiiKulcrod rclativel} to intoriiul 
jiurposcs 

There are four points to whieh it is necess.iry to have rogaiil 

(«; hoalthiiioss, 11 Inch IS mainly dependent upon a fiiiimr- 
iblc aspect— .111 K.ista'ard asiiCLt being the best — and upon a good 
supply of iiatcr 

\hj coiivciiieiicc foi iiiilit.tr} .uid iMilitical )>iii poses 
(,lt IS roiiiirkcd iMtrciitlieticall} that a cit.ulel is sniteil to .111 
Oligiiri li} or Monarchy, level groinid to t Dciiiocr.ici, and a iiiim- 
ber of dilloreiit strongholds to .111 Ai istocnicy 1 

(c) the .ir< liitcctur.il ]ilaii of the cit}, ivhuh should bo so 
f.ir ivguLir (fumiint) .w to have a ple.isiiig effect, .mil }ct to sonic 
c\teiit 1r1cgHl.11, so .IS to puz/lc an iniading foice, 

(<^ its w.ills, iihicli .lie indispensable as .t defoiico against 
niilitnr} attacks. 


CIIAPTBH Xll 
Detail iiiraiigeiiicnts ol the mtj 

(a) Sonic of the comiiioii niu.ds (avtririrui'i iii.i} 1 0111 enieiitly 
bo held 111 the gu.ird-hoiisos (ffn/kuKnjiiui' nliicli .iro placed .it 
intervals along the walls 

(h) The buildings apiiropriatcd to the worship of the Gods 
.ind to thu common meals of the pnosts and the snpicnio bounls 
of iiiagistnites slioiild be placed close together 

(c) There should bo a free market (JKevOipa ayopa) distinct 
fnim the market of commerce 
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I 

Detail arrangeinents of the country 

I 

It IB well to adopt tho aauie principle of dutnbutuni as in tho 
cit} in regard to tho giiard-houBCB and common iiicals of tlic coni- 
miHsioncrB of woods :uid forests (vXapol) and to tho B.pictnancs of 
Oods .ind heroes 


CIIAPTKR XIll 

In order to detcmiiiio tho character of the citi/cns who ore 
pnipcr to ( uiiipoMO the host Stito, it is neccsairy to begin with a 
definition of happiiiuss 

Success of any kind (to ev) depends ujion choosuig tho right 
goal and employing tho right means to atUiu it 

All men arc uvidentli desirous of liappiiioss (cvdatpoi'ia) 

What is then the nature of happiness ' 

It has licon defined in tho Et/ueg to ho “a Loniplctu activity 
and prautico of virtue, and tins not conditionally but in an ahaohite 
Honso” ((»€irytui mi dptr^s T€\tia, xal aCri/ dvk liiroficcrrur 

d\K' dnX&s) 1 0 tho iiiiimpeilod practice of siiUi conduct ns is vii- 
tuous per go and not mci'cly ncccHs,iry on ing to certain existing 
coiioitious. 

Of tho clciiionts of hitppinoss some must lie pi’ccxistont, others 
must be provided by tho legislator Kxternal (ioods eg which 
are conditions, although not canses, of happiness nro tho gifts of 
Vortnuo alone It is the right uso of tliein which coiistitatcs a 
State virtuous (owovSaui) lint a Stito cannot he virtuous, miless 
the citizens coiiiposing it are virtuous Wo are thus brought face 
to faco with tlio (piestioii. How is virtue produced in an individual' 
Answ'cr— Tlic iiioaiis are threefold, nature (0v(rw), h.ibit (J3ut), 
reason (Xdyos) 

Nature is necessary , the person must bo a huiii.ui being and 
must possess certain qualities of body and soul 

Habit IS the means by which tho uiiibiguous tendoiicios of 
nature are directed to a higher or a lower end 
Boasoii IS tho distinctive characteristic of man 
Natural qualities and gifts are lieyond our power, wo can only 
pray for them. Habit and reason ore formed by education {vtubtia). 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Education. 

The first iMUiit to ))o <lccidcd is wlicthui the siiiiio persons 
shall alnuys bo nilcrs, and tlicsaiueiiorHonsalw.i.\Hsul)|ctts, oi the 
rulers of one time shidl be the subjects of another ,uul rn k rn na, 
for upon this the cluractei of tlitnr education will dciicnd. 

In difiiult of an absolute and uiiinistakcublo ii.itural prccnii- 
iK'iiLC, scikiratiii^ the ruling from the subject class, an ,iUomatioii 
nt rule .iiid subjuClion is cle.iily jiist At the same time it is 
piiiIHir tliat tlio luloi's should he anperior to their siib|ects Lot 
the sainc persons then be nilcrs and Hiihjccts, but snhjcits in 
tlicii }outli and rulers in tlicir 1 ‘itcr }o.irs , so will both conditions 
lie fulfilled 

ilenco tlicir education too will bo iii one sense the same .uid 
III aiiofber sense will bo different Hut subjection, unless it is 
Her\ilo, M not incompatible with libcial culture , .lud as the siilv- 
fcct of tiHl.i) iH dostnied to bo the niler of to-morrow, it will 
.ilways be tlie object of the legislator iii Ins educ.diiin.d sjstcin 
to stud) the attaiiiniciit of gooibiess or a noble life 

The soul .V'cx’lj IS divided uito two p-irts, 
fl) the part which contains rc.ison iii itself ^rri juv tx^t 
Xijyiii' Kaff niird,' 

(2) the {Ml t which, although not conUiiiiiig reason in itself, 
IS jet Ciipiible of obejing it (ro S’ ovk Iiiv Kuff ain, Xiiym 8* 
viruKiivdv 6vvait€vt») 

Again, reason is (a) speculative fUcupTrixoi) 

(J>) practical (irpaKTixiic) 

According to the niiivencd l.t.w by which the lower in Xatiirc 
or Art alwajs exists foi tlio sake of the higliei, it follows that the 
actions of the nitional part of the soul are more estiiiKiblo tluui 
those ol the irrational juit, .uid that tlio .ictionsof the 8(101 illative 
are more estimable than those of tlio pr.ictical reason Akin to 
this IS the Bubordiiiatioii of business to leisure, of war to (icaeo, 
and of swell actions as at best are oulj indispensable to sncli .w 
are lutnosicall) virtoons. 
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This law of Biiborrlinatiuu is ignored lu many polities, notably 
111 tho liaccdacmoniau, m wbicli foreign conquest has been 
regarded as tho paramount end of legislation. It is a mistake 
to coiisidor despotic rule the object of .i State. The pniiciplos of 
morality arc tho same for SLitos .is for mdmdnals, .md it is these 
which tho Icgisl.itor should impLiiit in tho minds of the citisciis 

War IS justifiable iii three c.iscs only, 

(1) if it IS dufciwivc 

(2) if tho poncr so acqiurod is for tho good of tho subject 
population 

(.<) if thesuliiccts oro lutiind slaves .tnd dcsono to be 

ruled 

Histoiy shous that Htites uliich lure amioil cvlIusivoIj at 
militiry sucuess liaio Lollapsed ,is soon as they had attiuucd their 
priiiiary olycct 


t’llWTRll XV 

The citizens thou must possess all the virtues , not oiil) those 
e.g valour and endurance, nhuh are necessary to business or war, 
but also tliusu ninth aioiiiocussan to loisuro, suth as iiitclicctuid 
culture (^iXoirudn'a), and tlioso nliicli arc iioccB8.iry to both, but 
especially to leisure, such .is tciiijicraiico and justice 

lliit how shall they attain these virtues t Shall their oducatioii 
begin nith the rcaHoii oi nith tlic habits' (iriWtiwv imiUturtoi 
Xiycf irfiarfimv 7 rots i'drau') 

Any pmeess of production siirts from a beginning and tends 
to an end In education, tho beginning is nature, the process of 
proiluctioii IS the training of habits, tho end is reason The train- 
ing of the lubits therefore must piocede re.i8uii Similarly, tho 
caie of tho body must procedo tliat of the soul, and in the soul 
itself the c.ire of the irrational jurt niust precede that of tlie 
rational Nor must no eier forget the pnqier suhordinatioii of 
body to soul, and of the irr.itionai part of soul to the rational 
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(’FIAI»TKR XVI. 

The impiirtance of a good phjaicul condition to the eiti/cns 
iiecoBsitntcs .i discaiwion of iiiami^ 

Wo lm\D to coiiHidcr 
(1) tile pruiMr aeaaoiM for maming, 

(i) tho iiroper pcrMOiia to marry 

It 18 desirable so to order the ages of tho Iiiishand and i\ ife 
tliat tho f.uhiro of their goncratiio pouers ui.iy occur Miiiiiiltaiic- 
oiidy, .iiid th it the cliildrcii may bo atroiig and hc.ilthy <ind iii.iy 
be ready in duo time to Hiiccecd to their pnreiiLV places. 

Aristotle is stroiigK op)M)<<ud to very ynuthfiil m irmigcs 
lie would liaro .i man marry alxiut .17 and Ixigotihildrcii until 
iiO, and .1 wom.iii many .ihout 18 

Tho wiiitoi 18 tlie host time of lear for the m.itnmoiii.il union 
Tho best pliyHiuul toiidition for men .uid Moineii .iliko is one 
that u iioitlier athletic nor v.ilctndinari.in, but iiitennediatc 

The iioinuii .iro to take gre.it uin‘ of their health dm ing preg- 

UllIlCl 

It should be forbidden to rear a cnppled ihilil, but the ex- 
posure Ilf children simjily on the gnniiid of their iiumbcr will be 
uuiiccess.uy in i Stito iii which the number of childicu .i iiuii 
may begot is hniitcd by l.iw 

Adultery is to lio severely puiiisliod. 


CHArTEU XVII. 

Tho cdiiLiition of the young 
(1) Infancy 

Diet IS important in tho e<irly liiys of life, Aristotle rccoiii- 
iiiciids plenty of milk and as little w me as possible 

Tlioehiklren should bo .illoweil free iiiovoineiit, and should be 
gr.iduiilly iiiuicd to cold 
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(2) From infancy to the ago of fivo 
No compnlauiy study or nofont oxcrcisc, but enough inoro- 
incnt 111 games to prevent a sluggish h-ibit of body Tho over- 
scors of jouth (iraiAornfioi) are to tnko caro that tho children di> 
not hear any improper tales and legends and to keep them from 
associating iiiulIi witli slaves. 

All foul language to bo prohibited No indecent pictures to 
be exhibited. No one who is not of full ago to lie present at the 
pvrforiiiaiicc of satirical plajs or cunicdios. 

(.1) From five jears to seven 

Tlicso \cars .ire to bo spent by tho young in observation of the 
lessons which they will bo required in future to loam tlicmsolvos 

(dcaipoi Tmv fiaB^aiav At iiavBiivttv avrmit) 

Tlio education of the first seven years h.iB now been desenbed 
Educaboii m the strict sense of the word, winch docs not 
begin until after scion jears, may lie divided into two penods 
(1) fiiim seven jeara to pubortj, 

(i'l fixim puberty to twenty-one 


BOOK V 

(’IIAFTEB 1 
Tliroo qiiostioiis proposed 

(1) wlietlicr it IS desirable to b.ivo a definite educational 
sistoni 

(2) whether wlucation should bo regulated by the Btate or 
committed to the caro of pnvate mdividuala 

(3) if there is to bo a system of education, what slionld be 
its nature 

(1) That the education of tho young is a matter which has u 
paramount oI.iim upon the attention of tbo legislator is undeni- 
able 
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For (a) 08 tlicro is a cortoin character proper to cacli 
polity, the uaturo of the polity mil iIcUtiiihio tlio edacationat 
system 

(6) virtue, like any art oi faculty, can only be acquirctl by 
education 

( 2 ) Kdiication niiist be icgnlatcil by the State 

For -IS tlio end (n'Xnt) of the State as a whole is one, the 
cdncatiou of all the citiscns must lie one and the s.iinc, and innst 
tliercforo be an alfiir of the State 

Mvory citizen Hliould reniciiibcr tli.it he m not his own iicister 
(uilror aiirou) but a )Mirt ol the SLito 

(MIAPTKR II 

(. 1 ) The cdacation.il system 

At iiresent much uncertainty .ittachcs to the subjects of cdii* 
cation 

Are they to bo 

such stndios as arc merely useful as means of liieliliood In't 
Xfiijiripn irpov ti'iv Piop), 

or, such as tend to the promotion of virtue (rA rflvovru irpcr 

or, the higher studies (tA jrriurrtl)> 

Nor IS “virtue” itself an unambigunus tenii 

According to Anstotlc, 

(if) it IS right to teach those useful subjects which ,iro in- 
dispensable (ra dpayKaia rap xp’l<’'ifupp), hut nut suili as li.ive a 
degrading effect upon the learner by reducing him to the le\cl of 
a mcclianic (/Savavims) 

(A iiiochumcal oceiipatiou (JUdpava-op f/ryup) is duBued as one 
winch renders the body or soul or intellect of free persons unfit 
for tlio pnictico of virtiio ) 

(jh) there are somo sciences which uro liberal in themselves 
but illiberal iii their effect niMin the mind, if studied with ckccs- 
sive asBidnity. 

It IS not so much the study itself os the objcKit with which it 
18 undertaken which constitutes it liberal nr the reverse. 
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ClfArTKR HI 

Tbo ordinary braachcM of education are four, via 

( 1 ) Heading and Writing (ypaiifurra) 

(2) Giinnaatic (yu/ivatmici}) 

(J) Muaic (jinvaiK^) 

( 4 ) Tlio Art of Deaigii (yittujitieri) 

Of tllUHC 

( 1 ) Kciiding and AV'riting and ( 4 ) DoHign aro taught fur 
then pnictical utility 

( 2 ) ( i} inn.(atic an proiiioting yaloiii . 

(.)) Miuio- fur .1 piiqioiie which lias not been dearly dc' 

fined 

What 18 then the jinriNiso of Music as an cdue.itionaI instni- 
meiit I 

rt 18 geiienill} taught in our own day foi no other reason than 
the pleasure it affords, but it h.ul onginally <i higher fhnctiou 

For that iiieti should spend tlieir lusiiie (o-xoXi;) iiubi} is lu 
Natures intention oieii moie iiiiiiortant th.in that they should do 
their business rightly * 

We have to cuiisidci then tliu light einployinoiit of leisure 

It should not be siient in .uniuuiieut , for ainiisoineiit, fai fiinii 
being the end (reXot) of Iminan life, is only a resource by which 
11 busy man is ciiabled to do <i groiitci aiiiouiit of business. 

Aiiiiiscinciit is a temyior.uy relaxation of tlio soul, leisiiroon 
the other hand iiiiplies happiness (fvdainovia), which is an end or 
final stale 

Tlio cuiiuliisioii IS that tlieru are ccrtiiiii siibjocts in which edu- 
cation is necessary uith a view to Icisuie, and tliat those subjects 
ore tlio highest jurts of cduc.ition 

Thus the true uso of Music is Unit it pruiiiotcs the rational 
Oiyoynicnt of loisure rV rj ir^oXg diayayq) It IS an clcuiOllt of 
the education which should bo given not us being indispensable 
or practically useful but as liberal and noble. Nobility is a better 
end educationally th.in mere utility 
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^Aristotlo romiirks that luiino wibjects bcsidas their pnicticul 
utility poBHcss a higher valuo, eg the Art of dofligii, ivhich not 
only protects men against iiiiiiostiiro in their private purehases 
but renders them seiontific observers of physical beaut} } 


Tlio order of natural dovclopmoiit suggests that the cdueatioii 
of tlio bod} slioiild precede that of the intellect, oi in other nords, 
that ednCiition should begin with Gymnastic 


CIIAPTKJI 1\ 

(i}IIinastlC ^yvfivaiTTiKij^ 

Tho pi .u tice of Gymnastic has trcipiuntly been c.n nod too f.ir, 
resulting either in an athletic habit of body to tho dctninciit of 
natural growth and gnue, oi,us at luieed-ioniuii in a briibilit} 
nhich IS Hiipiiosud to imply and rcpi'cscnt v.doiir 

Valoiii however is neither tlic sole nor tho thief end of uduc,i' 
tion, nor, if it were, w«)uld it bo pioilnrcd 1)} sovci'c (iyiiiii.istic 
Ferocity oftoncr denotes lack of true conriige The cvpianatioii 
of tlie Ijaccdaeinoiiian iictoncs iii old days is not that their gym- 
nastic ovcrtises wore so severe but th.it tliO} were the onl\ 
people wlio employed Gymii.istit .it all, since they h.ivehadruals 
who have adopted tlio same discipline, tlicir suproiiiai y li.is dis- 
appeared 

Not brutality, but iiobleuess should hold the lirst pLico in oui 
educational system 

Aristotle’s own ])lan is .as follows 

Up to puberty light oxerciscs , no hard diot, lost the growth bo 
injured. For three y ears after puberty other pursuits , afterw arils 
hard diet and seiero cxcrLise 

The pnnciplo is that body and mind should not Is) subjected 
to severe exertion siiiiultancously 
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CIIAPTKR V 

Musil 

TIio diKCiiNHioii which wiiM begun in Chap. Ill resumed .uid 
coiiclnilcd 

What u the object with which music ought to be stiuliuil' 

VunoiM jiiHwcm uro girt'ii 

(I) For .iniuscmciit and rcl.ix.itii>ii (vuilSui nil avihnwinr) 

(J) For its niaiul effect (ur hwafitm) TO r|di>r iroiiii' n irouiv) 

(It As a iiio.iiis of rational oiyoj mciit (ftiu^uyi) 

Aristotle s decision is that Music is ca)>ablo of nil those differ- 
ent effects, 

( 1 ^ of luiiuscnient, as being plctisiint and producing rolax.i- 

tioii 

(3) of ratloii.d 011)0} uiciil, iH^anso li>ii>jiinugs [tvdm/inyia) 
can only be attuned in mtimial onioynient, and happiness implies 
an oloment of pleiisuraas well as of nobleness 

(It IS ruui.irked tlnit for two i-easons the world often rrganls 
its amiisenients as the eiul freXor; or mmmnm hmma of life, 

(o) liecansc then' is a ccrtiiiii pIe.Mnru in tlio end itself as 
well as III aiimseniciit 

'b, bec.iiisc the end has this in coiniiion with amusement, 
that it IS not sought <is a means to any future object , for the end 
IS fi' /ii/}ii)t/icti coiiiiih'to ID itself, and the reason of anmsoment 
lies nut 111 the future but iii the jMst, i c .imuseinent is the rohel 
Ilf previous toil ) 

But ('2) Music has also a inorsil pow’ci 

Of tins the proofs arc 

(ft) that JliMic IS able to produce certain moods, c.g cn- 
thusiasiii. 111 our souls, 

(b) that Music supplies ns with roprcseutiitions of states 
of mind, such .is luigcr, counigc, gentlonoHs &c , anil a fooling of 
sympathy with tlicso representations ensures a sjiupatliy witli 
tho actual states so representod. 
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(NB TliiH power of munii imitation or representation it 
iilmost peeuliiir to tim sense of lieann^ , it is not found in tlie 
objects of touch and taste, iiud only to a small extent in the 
objects of sight.) 

Different moods arc produced by diffcrout harmonics, 

0 g melancholy by the mixed Lydian (q lu^Xviiart), 

sed iccness „ . Don.in (i; HttfuarrC), 

cnthuHiasiii „ „ 1‘hrygian (i| <ftpvyurri' 

1 here is in f,ict an apiiarcnt relationship between tho soul on 
the one hand and hariiioiiics and riiytliiiis on tlio other 

Mnsic tlicii, having a moral effect, is a subject of instmction 
appropriate to the young, ns they like every thing tobe sweoteneil 
aud there is a natural sweetnets in Music 


(JIIAPTHB VI 

The question is sLuted As it has been shown tlut the young 
ought to receive instnietion in Music, arc they to be pcrtoiiuer<> 
tliemsclies or merely to listen to the pei runii.iiiceB of protes- 
siunals I 

[t ui.iy he urged 

(a) that it IS protty well iiiiiiossible to become good critics 
witliout suuli pi-uv.tiual exponcnco, 

(&) that the pi-octicu of Music is one way of keeping chil- 
ilreii occiipicd 

Vet it IS always necessary to remember that the sole object of 
the musical tierfornianecs is to eicible the young to form a correct 
musical jiidgmc nk 

They dioiild ficiform therefore, but should perform only in 
youth. Mso great caro sliould bo taken in the choice ot the 
melodies and rhythms which they practise, and of then- musical 
instruments Performances of an extraordinary and exceptional 
kmd, suitable only to professional miHicians, are to bo forbidden 
Tho flute, harp .ind oitlicni are midcsirablc iiistmmciits, as do- 

IV A. 


e 
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manding profesBumal skill , tho flute too, ns strongly exciting 
(opyuHTTucor). 

In a word all professional education, whether in regard to tho 
instruments or to tho execution, is to be rejected 

CIIAPTKH VII 

Melodies fficXi;) have been appropriately classified as ethical, 
practical or enthusiastic, acconliiig as they affect tho cliaractcr, 
incite to action, or produce entliusiasm 

Illusic (says Anstotlel should bo used for three distinct pur- 
poses, nx (1) as a means of education (irotftn'ar fivicrv), (2) for tho 
purging of the emotions (tr/Mt KoAipinv), and (.')) for tlic relaxation 
of tho tense couditiuii of tho soul (irpor rijt mvroviat dwiirav- 

<ri«) 

Also different hariiioiiics arc suited to those different purposes, 
e g ethical li.imiunies to the first, praetic.tl and enthusiastic har- 
monics to the second and third 

(Tho puiging of the emotions (midupirir) is explained as follows 
A person — ^Ict ns aiy— is liable to the emotion of onthusiasni 
Ho listens to melodics irhieli leuse thosonl toocst.isy The after- 
result IS that he relapses into his proper normal condition, he has, 
so to speak, obtaiiied a medical or imrgatiro trcatnioiit {wnrtp 
iitrptlas Tv^uv KOI KaOapa-tat} Tlie same is true of all omotion.d 
liersons) 

Socrates is iiToiig ill admitting tho Pliiygian haniiony into his 
RepiMie, as it is exciting and emotional in its effects. 

Tho Donaii lutmionj, lieing especially staid and valorous, is 
suited to the education of tho jouiig. 

Tlie Ljdian haniiony combines propriety nith ciiltiire, and 
may therefore bo regarded as fit for the .ige of childliood 

N B Possibility and propnety aro tho two objects which 
must bo alw.iys kept in view in education 

In regard to Music tho three canons aro that it should bo of 
an intermediate clioracter, within the capacity of the learner, and 
appropruite to lus age 
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BOOK V 

CIIAITKR 1 

The HCiciitiric [Hiliticmn onght to know 

(1) the abiolutoly best {xtlity (ij airXur /tpi'imj) 

'2j tlic bcMt polity under the iu.tu.il conditions (i| (k rav 

I'-TfiKtifKi/aiv apiami) 

the Ixist polity under certain supposed conditions 
ti<r<id<(r«i« <ipi<rn)) 

V 1) the polity which is most iipprupriato to the mass of 
States I) pdhuTTu ndirtut row iro^tmv (iftpoTTova-a), or which is 
Comparatively easy of .ittuiimoiit ami h.is a closer affinity to 
the politics of all existing Stltcs P^y xai Kotmrtpa mrmratt) 

In order to reform existing {uilities ns well as to call new 
{KilitiL's into being, ho must be f.uiiiliur with .ill the different 
kinds of jMility .iiid witli all the sii&nfic Mineties of each 
kind It is this kiiowleilge alone which will be his guide in 
the cnactnieiit of l.iws , for law is always rcl.itive to the jiohty in 
which it exists. 

Nli A iM.iity IS defined as the genenil system of .iny State 
111 legard to the distribution ot the executive offices, the supreme 
political authority .nul the end which the citiscns pixiiaise to tliein- 
sehc's , laws, on the other hand, are only the coiiditions by which 
the tenure of office is regulated 

(TlAITKll II 
I ]K>n tlio an.iiigcnioiit of the work 

Tolities haling been divided (Book in Ch.ip 7) into three 
normal, vi/ Kingshiji, Aristocracy and Polity in the n.innw 
sense, and three yiervcrsioiis {iraptK^a-tis), viz Tyranny, Obg.ircliy 
and Jlcmocracy 
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KiugMhip and AriKtocracj have Wii virtually disciuwcil iu 
the delineation of the liest ]iolity , 

There remain then I’olit}, Oligarch}, Denioenu^, T}r.iniiT 

Of the perverted foriiiH uf iiohty, Ivranuv m the vvur'it, 
Domocraev theleaatbad 

(Plate’s tlicuiv in the PoiiUi >t* that thui'e is a gooil and .i 
bad form of eveiy polity differo truni oni-s as no hold that the 
perversions ara .ilvvays vitiated ) 

CIIAl’TKll III 

The reason uf the existence of a nniubci of politics is th.it i 
Htitc iiucus8.inly consists of uniiicrous lurts there aro differences 
uf nice ch.imctcr, wealth &c, and the natui'e of the jiulit} is 
detunniiied by iho distribution of the othccsi of state among these 
parts 

I’nictu.illy lionuvci the ditlereiit polities mav be lediiced to 
two M/ Dcmoci'acy, which includes Polity, and Ohgarchv, which 
includes Aristocracy 

Aristotle hiiiitielf prefers to speak of .i single noble or ideal 
polity, regarding all the rest as the pemusioiis of it 

(’UAl’TEll IV 

Democracy is coiiimoiily dehiicil as a polity m which the 
masses are supreme, Oligarchy .us .i polity in which the Pew are 
supreme but these dehnitiuiis are iii.ideiiu.ite For it may 
happen tliat the rich, who .ire predominant in the St.ite, are a 
mmonty, or that the pool, who .ire predomiiunt, are a imnority of 
tlie whole iMipiihitioii 

The amended definition of Democracy is tlut it is a jiolity in 
which the laior .iro supremo, being .i iiiajonty , that uf Oligarchy, 
that it IS a iMiIity in which the ncli .ire supreme, lioing .i minority 

In order to dcteniiino the varieties of polity, it is necessary to 
aseertuin all the constituent {larts of a State, fur the iiumber of 
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L4)mhmationB of tlicso )i.irt8 ^\iU gi\e tho ]H>BRiblo \.iricbcB of 
State 

'J'he p.irtB arc 

(Ij liuslNindmcii 

2 ) iiiecli.inica 

3) men of busincsB {aynpatot • 

4) lured l.ilxiui'cnt iro ^rucovi 

%) tho militnr} class 

6’' tho pniiturlied cl.i'4<, ni>on which tho public burdens 
till ru rals avirtais XeirovfiyavuJ 

(7) the evocutiiu in.i 4 ;i 8 tr.itus, who bold the dilfcrout uibces 
of StiitO (rij Jtrjfiwv/ryiKov leai ro irepl ras Xtirovpyovv) 

Ji) tho deliliurativu IkhIx 

'9' tho judicial bod} 

I'u the statciiiciit of Somites in the lifpiihhi that the four 
<iulist>cnsable oIcniciitB of <i State iirc •! wcaier. .i hiiHliaiidmaii, 
I cobbler uid a builder, it is objected that no Statu can okikI 
wuliont soldiers, oi scuatuin, ui jndj'es) ^ 

Alth<)iii;h thura ai-e these distiiut t).irts of a Shite, }ut tlic 
one inclf.iccablu distinction is that bctnecii tho rich and tlio poor 
lleiuo tho habit of rogaiding tho rich and the IMiur as in .i 
pi eeiniiiciit seiiso lairts of a Stale, <ind tho theurf that there 
iro tun polities onh, vi/ Oligarchy and liciiioci.tc} 

Classification of I Icniocracics 

(Tho commons (Srjpm) may consist of hn8b.indnion or artisans 
or nieichants and so on, and the ditfcrcncoii of the commons will 
produce corresponding diflfoiencos in tho xiolity ) 

JJemocracy in tho alistnict ib the polity ii Inch is jircenuiieiitly 
Kiscd niioii cqnidit} 

There aro four species of J)ciiiocrac} 

(1) in which oligibilit} to thcofiiccBof State is doxiciident 
upon a propert} qualification, but the qualification is a Ion one. 
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and any oiio who acqures tho amount of proimrty bcqome!i 
eligible 

(2) in which eligibilit} to office m tho pnviloge of every 
mtizoii to whom no ohjectien ctui bo made on the Hcore of 
birth. 

(.1) 111 which o\cr>iM)dy who 18 actuall} iii tlioeiuoyuient of 
CIVIC nghta (whether entitled to them by birth nr not) m eligible 
to office 

III all theic politica the law is supreme 

(4) in which tlio condition of eligibility to office ih the same 
as III (3), but the people rather tiiaii the law m supremo Thu is 
tho extreme or ultimate Democracy, created by the influence of 
demagogues; it u not stnctly ,i congtitutioiial govcraiiient 
at .ill 


ClIAlMKll V 

(Tassification of Ohg.ircliiCM 

There are four siiecies 

(1) in which a xicoiierty qualification is ncccRsary foi elig;i 
bility to oflicc, but it is only just so high as to exclude a iiiigonty 
of the population, and overyliody who ,ici|uires the amount oi 
property loonies eligible 

(2) 111 which a high iinqiorty ixmilificatioii is iicciMSiiry for 
eligibility to office and tho officers tlienuclvos suiqily the 784X111- 
eies on their board whether (a) from the whole body of qualified 
citizens, or (6) from particulai classes 

(3) in which political power is iii thchanils of a hereditary 
nobility. 

(4) in which the powci of tho nobles is hereditary us in 

(3), and is also superior to tlio laws. This is the form of Oligarchy 
(Killed a Dynasty {Swaanla) 

It IS to lie added that the political tendency of the citizens 
often affects and modifies tho actual pohty, making eg a 
Democracy less democratical, an Olig^ardiy less oligarchical and 
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CHAPTBlt VI 

Anstotio enlarges upon the diffcront h|iocics of Democnicj 
and Oligarchy 

( 1 ) Whore the population la agricultural, tho Democracy is 
cliaractcnaud by an obacrTanco of law , for tho tillora of tho aoil, 
aa they have to work for their living, aru content* with few 
mectingB of tho Public Aiwenibly. Yet it u necessary that 
political pnvdegcs should be open to anybody who acquires the 
legal property qualification, as tho absolute cxclosion of aiij 
individual from political priiileges is itself a cliaractonstic ot 
Oligarch} 

(‘ 2 ) In the second species of Democracy, although political 
pm lieges are theuroticall} open to anybod} whoso right of birtli 
18 incontestable, lot want of mc.uM will prevent the iinyonty of 
people ftom exercising them, and tlie l.iw' will consequently be 
supreme 

(3) The third siiociuh (here described as one in which iwlitical 
privilogoa are open to all persons of free birth) will be marked 
like (2) by tlic supremacy of tho law, and for the s.uiio reason. 

(i, Tlieextrcmo Democracy arises from the large incTcasc of 
Statei in size, and still more from tho accession of great wealth, 
enabling the mass of tho people actually to exerciso tho iwhtical 
pm lieges which tbej possesa 

Coming to tiie species of Oligarch}, wo ina\ say that 

( 1 ) m tho first, the goveniiiig class is numerous, tho propeit} 
qualification is low and tho supremacy resides in tho law. 

( 2 ) 111 tlio second, the property qualification being laigci 
the governing class is smaller and more powerful, and b} its 
privilege of siippl)iug vacancies aspires to a propondoiant influ- 
ence in the State 

( 3 ) 111 the third, there is a still further concentration of 
power m tho hands of a limited number of wealthy {lersons, who 
transmit it to their children by inhcntance 

( 4 ) in tho fourth, wealth, influence and heredity combined 
have enabled the Oligarchs to set themselves above the law 
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CHAPTEll Vll 

Anstncrac} 

The name u properly Imiited to the best polity ae deBaibod 
111 an earlier part of the treatise (Books in -r ), i e to the polity 
111 which the good man and the good citizen are identical 

Bnt it la popularly applied to a class of iiolitics wliicli are 
different from Oligarchy on the one hand, and from I’olity in tlie 
xtrict sense on the other These are 

(1) the pelity in winch regard is paid to ii ualtli, virtue and 
numbers 

(2) the polity in which regard is paid to iiituo .iiid iiuiii- 
hers only 

(.1) .my Tolity which has <m inclination to Oligarchy 
OHAFTKU VII I 

Polity 

Any fusion of Dcmoci'acy and Oligarchy is properly a Polity, 
although it IS tlio f.ishion to limit tlio ii.niie to such foi ins of tho 
fusion as incline to Dcwocrncy' Aristocracies and I’olitics aro 
often populaily confused. The true distinction is th.it an Aristo- 
cracy represents personal freedom, w'c.olth and virtue, a Polity 
only person d freedom ,'iiid wealth 

Cll \PTKlt IX 

A Polity, being a fusion of Oligarchy and Democracy, m.iy lai 
constituted in three several ways, 

(1) by adopting and combining tho institutions buUi of 
Oligarchy .ind Democracy 

(2) by striking a moan between the institutions of Oligarchy 
and Democracy 

(3) by adopting part of tho oligarchical and yiart of tho 
democratical institutions 

Tho entenon of a successful fusion is the possibility of de- 
scribing the Polity eciually <w an Oligarchy and as a Democracy. 
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The Lacedsvmonian polity im u catui in point, boiiig ilemocr.ttical 
III th’u system of education &c , luiil oligarchical in the atipoiiit- 
iiiciit of officers of Htato by sufTragu, &C. 

CllAl’rER X 

Tiraniij 

Two species of Tjranny, which approMiii.itc to IviiigHliip li\ 
then coii'titiitioii.il chai.u.tcr, ha\c been ilistingiiislicil in the 
tliscnssioii of Kingship (Hook iu Cliap 14), \iz, tlic iion-drcck 
.lilt) the Aos} iimcteia 

There ix-iiiaiiis the sjiecies uhicli m the counterpart of abMi- 
hlte Kingship (drrioTpo^of ira/i^uiriXrta), I e the irrcsjiousible 
lule ovci subjects equal or snjienoi to tlie i tiler against their will 
^ 11(1 foi the benefit of the nilci hiiiiself 

CIlArTEU XI 

i'lie qncstien non suggests itself AVhat is the best iKiIit) .mil 
the licst life lor the gient ni.goiity of States .iml pci'sons > 

In the ciiileaTour to finil an .uisner to it wo shirt with the 
(loetmie of the FAhte* tlutt the happy life is a lifo uiiiuiiiedud in 
the evcrciso of >irtuo, .iml that virtue js .i nie.m between tun 
vNtreiiios. 

^ow cvciy SUte coinpnsos three ]iarts, \iz the \oiy iiih, 
tlic very pour, aiul tlie iiitei nieili.ilo or iiiiihlle el.iss. 

Aiistotle lU'sigiis the .piefcreiicc to the mulille class on the 
ground (1) that it is the must couforui.iblc to ro.ison, (2; th.it it is 
the most cu]iablo of coiistitutioiul .ictiun, ( i) th.it it b.is the must 
permanent life 

The best pohtie.il constitution thcioforo is one which is in 
the hands of the iiinldlo class, i c iii which tho middle class is 
stronger than botli tho other chisses, or at least th.in either of 
tliein. Xonc is so free from political rhstui lianccs It is the 
importance of tho middle class whicli affords stability to large 
Htates as compared with small, mid to Dciiiocnicies as cumparetl 
witli Ohgarchies. Perhaps tho fact that many of the best legis- 
lators have belonged to tho middlo class may be taken to be .in 
evidence of its jiohtical supenoiity 
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The TOiHons why the grent migonty of polities hate been 
either Deinucracies or Oligarchies, and a true Polity has scidom 
bcoii seen, are 

( 1 ) that the iiiithllo class has generally been small, and one 
of the other classes has dotonuincd the ebaroeter of the politj 

( 2 '' that political ^luwerhas lieen tlie prize of a nctonous 
party, which has used its victory to oppress its antagonists 

( 3 ) that the two imperial States of Grccco, Athens and 
Sparta, have forced their own foniis of iiolity on their subject 
Stitos. 

As to the coniiiorativo e'ccellonco of the difterent polities, it 
18 clear that the iicarei a State is to the best iMihty, which has 
been already desenbed, the better it is, and the further a Statu 
IS from the best polity, the worse it is. 

ClIAPTFdl XII 

The politics Biutable to particular States 

It IS a sound general iiniiciplc that the p.iit of the State 
which desires the continuance of tlio polity should bo strongei 
than that which does nut 

But a State consists of 

( 1 ) a qiuditatire element. >ia, freedom, weidth, culture 
nobility 

( 2 ) a quantitative olouieut,>iz numbers. 

Where the numoncal supenonty of the poor outweighs the 
quahtabve supenonty ofthendi, the result is Democracy 

Where tho qindiUtive sujicnority of the nch outweighs tin 
quantitative supenoriti of the poor, the result is Ohgarcli} 

The kind of Democracy or Oligarchy is determined by tin 
character of the population Anstotle repeats that it will always 
lie tho legislator’s duty to secure tho support of tlio middle cla^ 
The middle class is an arbitrator between nch and poor 
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CHAPTBR XIII 

The artificoM ((n>^i'<r/iara), appropnatc to piirticiil.ir iwlitici 
may bo laiigccl under firu huailii 

(1) The Public Asaoiiibly 

(2) The officcH of State 

( 3 ; Tlie Courts of Lair 

(4) The puascasKiii ot anus. 

(G) (iyinnastic exurciaci 

(A) Obgarcbical artificat 

(1) To line the neb, but not the pom, 01 to fine the run 
heavily and tlie pour only lightly, for noii-attciiiI.iuvo in tiiu 
Piililic Assembly 

(2i To allow tlie ncli, but nut the pour, thu priiilcge 
of declining public uiricu 

(3) To fine the rich, but ni>t the i>oor, or to lino the rich 
heavily and the poor only lightly, fur neglect ul their judicial 
tllltlOH 

(4) To fine the rich, but not the poor, tor being nitli 
out arms 

(G) To fiiio tho ncli, but not thu poor, fui oniittiiig 
tlioir gymnastic excrciHCS. 

(B) Democritical artifices 

These will bo tho opposites of the oligarchical, c g to pay 
tho poor for attendance in the Assembly and tho Courts of L.iw, 
but not to fine the rich for i.'m-attcndaiico 

(C; Artifices of a fusion of Doiinxsracy and Oligarchy 

it Will be necessary to conibino the cliar.ictonstics uf Imth 
polities, eg to pay tho poor for attendaiico and fine tho rich for 
non-attendance. 

In a I’ohty it is tho heavy-anned class which should be 
supremo. The property qualification should bo fixed as high as 
possible, provided always that u minority of the population enjoy 
ihll political pnvileges. 
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In the hifltory of Greece the early Kingslupg were succeeded 
b} constitutioiial polities resting upon the niilitar> class, upon 
tlie cavalry at first and aftonvarda upon tlic hetivy lufantrj. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Every polity compnscs three departments (n6pia\ vis. 
t A) The Deliberative Rody. 

(ID The Kveciitivo 
^C) The Judicial Dmly 

The lunctions of tlio Deliberative Bodv are the deter- 
mination of war and peace, the formation and dissolution of 
alliances, tlie enactment of laws, the power of death, exile and 
<onfiscatioii of prupcrti, tlie ])oncr of cloLting ofiicors of Htate 
and of holding them responsible for their conduct in office 

But these functions may lie variously ordeied 
(1) The rule in Democracy is that the power of dolilicra- 
tioii upon oil subjects is ciyojcd and cxercisod by all the cituons 

Vet the rule admits ef four different applications 
(ft) When the citizens exercise then dclibciative power not 
collectively but bj alternation, and .issemblu tollectivoh oiili iii 
order to enact laws, to settle coiistitiitional qnestiuiis .uid to 
rcCLivo the reports of the officers of State 

(b) When the citizens itssemble eollectneh onlj in order to 
elect officers of State, to enact laws, to determine questions of 
war and pe.icc, and to conduct the audit of tho oflicers’ accounts , 
upon all other matters tho power of deliberation is vested in 
IKirticulor officcis 

r) When the citizens assemble colleetivoly Icr the election 
of officers of State, for the audit of their accomits, and for delibe- 
ration upon questions of war and alliance , all other matters aro 
administered bj tlic officers of State 

'tf) AYhcn tho citizens meet collcetnoly to dclilMwato upon 
all qucsUoiis, and the officers of State possess only the power of 
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prelimmarj examination (irpoavaKpurtr) This is tlic si stem 
charoctcnstic of the latest or extreme Demoenu-j’ 

(2't 'llio pniiuiplo of Oligarchy is th.it dchbcratioii upon 
all matters is confined to certain citizens 

But again there arc vanous applications of the principle 

(a) ^V11ell the Dolibcratiio Body is largo, the pnipcrty 
qualification being low, when crerrone who acquires the amount 
of property is admitted to the Bcbberatire Body, and the Ian in 
supreme 

(b) When dehbcintion is limited to an elected body , and 
the law 18 supreme 

(c) When the Dcbbcratiie Body has tlic power of coop- 
tiiiii and IS superior to the Ians. 

(^1 When the Delibcmtne Body is hereditary and Mipc. 
nor to the I ins 

(.1) If certuii nutters, o g questions of war and peace and 
the audit of the officers’ accounts, come before the citizens col 
IcctiToIy, and every thing else is left to executive officers appoiiitcil 
by suffrage, the system is anstocratical * 

(4) If the subjects of deliberation come in some cases 
before persons appointed by suifnigo, and in othci's before 
jiorsoiis appointed by lot, or before persons appointed partly by 
suffrage and partly by lot, the system is a mi\tiiro of ^nstocracy 
and Polity 

Kxpedieiits appropriate to Uie extreme Democracy 

(1) To niiposo a fine upon any citizen for iion-attciidaiicc 
111 the Public Assembly 

(2) To appoint an equal number of the inemliers of the 
Deliberative Body from each diiision of the citirens 

(:i) If tlio Democrats ha\e a vast numencol preponderance, 
either to pay a certain number only of the citizens, and not all, 
fur atteudunec in the Public Assembly or to exclude by lot all 
who are in excess of the iiroper number. 
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Expedients appropriate to Oligarchy 

s 

(1) To elect certain reprcsontatiTOs of the commons as 
members of the DoliberatiTO Body, or to allow the commons to 
consider all such matters as liaTO already {lasscd a board of 
!^*reliniinary Councillors (irpo$ov\oi), or (Snardians of the Laws 

(vofto^iSXoKfr). 

^2} To invest the commons with tho right of simply con- 
firming die resolutions of the Preliminary Council, or tho 
Guanliaiis of the Laws, or to allow the pnvilego of giving advice 
to .ill tho citizens, but an actual \oto to none but the oflicers of 
State 

.11 To gi\c the commons an .ibsoluto ponor of veto, but 
not of positive resolution, .ind to let .i bill wliith li.is Iiceii ngettod 
bi the commons be referred back to the exociitivo officers. 


CHAPTER XV 
(B) The Executive 

Tho oflices of Stiito,.ire all positions to nliieh .u'O assigned 
the fuiietiuiis of delilicratiuii, decision and comiuaud, mure espe- 
( mil} of conini.iiid 

In large States it is jiOBSiblc and imijiur to h.i\o a separate 
olticer for ever} function In small Etates it is often noccssar} 
to concentrate a number of offices in a few hands 

Thcro arc certain officon pcciili.i.r to |xirticul.ir polities , 

c g a rrelimin.117 Council (npoPovXoi) is oligaruhiuil, 
a Council M democratical, 

.1 Ccnsursliip of »omon .uid children is aristocratical 

In regard to the .ipiMiintmcut of the oilicors of State goue- 
rall}, three (piestions .inso, 

(1) Who are tho iKiraoiis tliat appoint 1 

(2) Who .ire eligible to office t 

(3) What IS the mode of election I 
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Tho electing body nia} bo all the eitizena or aonio only , 
the persons eligible may be all tho citizens or some only , 
the appoiutmcut may bo mode by suffrage or by lot. 

The appointment by all tho citizens from nil, by suffrage oi 
lot or both, IS dcniocrutical 

Tho appointment by some of the citizens from all, or in suiiie 
cases from all and iii others from some, by lot or suffrage or both, 
IS suited to a Polity 

The appointment by some of tlic citizens {Kirtly from all 
and partly from some, by lot or suffi.igo oi both, is suited to an 
anstocratical type of Polity 

Tho apiMiintnioiit by some of tlio i itiscns from some, by lot or 
Hiiffnigo or both, is oligarchical 

The appointment by some of tlic citiiscns from all, or by all 
from some, by suffrage is aristocmtical 

(’I I A mill AVI 
^C) Thu Judicial Body 

Ihc points to bo considered me 
1 , 1 } Thu persons eligible to the Courts of Law 
,,2) The extent of their jnnsihction 
(3) Tho iiiaiiuur of tlicir appointment 

bet us linit dutemiiiio the different kinds of Cum t 

riicy are 

'(() a Court of scrutiny (m cvdi/srunw) 
h) a Court for offences committed agninst tho SUte 
\e) a ('onrt for coiistitiitioiul questions 
(d) a Court fur cases arising bctuccn officers of State and 
individuals in regaid to fines. 

(c) .t Court to dcid with important lases of priiatc con- 
tract. 


(/) a Court of homicide (ro tponuciv) 
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ig) a Court of iilicns (r<i Icviinv) 

(A) a Court for tho trial of petty cuiitracto 

A system of umrcrsal eligibility anil iimversni lurisdiction is 
domocraticiil 

A Hjstein of limited eligibility and iimvci:B.il jurisdiction is 
oligarchicnL 

A combin.ition of umicrsal and limited eligibility is clianii 
tcnstiu of AnstiK'r.ici or Politi 


llOOlv N 11 
CHAPTER I 

Tlioro are tiio re ihuiis foi a plunilit\ of Domocmcies, \i/ 

(1) the v.inctic.s m the character of Ihu iNipiilatioiis Dm 
populatiiiii IS .igricnltiiral, miotlier iiioch.uiical, and so on, or then 
may bo a combination of two oi mviv different populations 

f 

(*2i the Mirious combiinitioiis of the institutioiiH cliaractci 
istic of Democracy It is not necessary tli.it all such institutions 
sliniild lie found in every Democracy 

CHAPTER II 

The piiiiiaiy pniiciple of a Democracy is porson.il liberty (ibrn- 
fifiris Tgt UtifioKparucgs irnXtrctar fktvOtpui) And liberty implies 
tuo fotitures, (I) .dtennition of mlo .uid subjection among all the 
citiyciis, (.' 2 ) tho froeduni of every eitizoii to bve acconliiig to his 
own pleosnra 

I lence tho cliainctonstics of jiopular goi craiiient aro ,is follon s 

(1) the cligibihty of all tlie citizens to the offices of State 
and their appointment by all 

(2) the rule of all over each individual and of each indni- 
dual in liM turn ovei alL 
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(3) the appointment of ufflcen of State b} lot 

( 4 ) tho absence of a property qualification for office oi the 
requirement of as low a qualification as possible 

(5) the reflation tliat the same penoii shall iieiei or oiiI\ 
in excoiitioiul circumstances hold tho same office twice 

(6) short tenure of office. 

(7) the cndtiivnient of all tho Litizcns or of .i body chosLii 
from all with jiidieinl powers in all or the most iiiqsirtuit istsu>L 

(H) the siiprome anthonty of tlie Public Assembly in all or 
tlie must important qiiCHtions 

(9) the payment of the mcmlu'rs of the riiblic Assembly 
mil tlie Courts of Law and of the cxissiitivo officers 

As birth, wc.alth .ind ciiltiiie .ire characteristics of Ohjpirchj, 
So tho ill inu tcristics of Tloinocnic} aro low bn Ih, poverty and 
intolloctu.ll (U gradation (liavavala) 

lJiiivui-s.ll arithinoticnl equality is tho dcniociutical principle 
of justice, and from it flows Uic rule of the ni.ijoritj, le of the 
])oor. • 


CHAPTER III 

That the dcuMOn of tho majority then is just is tho .irgnment 
of Heinocrats , tlmt tho decision of the wealthier is just, of Oli- 
garchs Hut in either case a difhciilty anses 

The dcmacratiual argument would justify the spoliation of the 
wealthy iiiiiiuntj bj the pour , the oligarchical argument on the 
other hand would justify Tyranny, if there were an individiud 
wealthier than all the otlici mciulicrs of his chiss. 

It may bo suggostod that, os a State is composed of tw-o ele- 
ments, VIZ. rich and poor, tho decision of the migonty of Imth. if 
they agree, and, if they disagree, of the absolute majonty i o of 
tlie part), comprising both nch and poor, which has tho highei 
collective property assessment, should be supremo 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of tho four spccicB of Democracy, 

Thu best iH Olio in ahicli tlie iKipnlation lives by agnciilturo. 
For an agricultural population, nut possessing great wealth, occu- 
pies itself in businu'iH imil takes no large interest in politics, nor 
18 it obliged to seek office as a means of livelihood or to enrich 
itself by spoli.ition of the wealth} Such a population is often 
content, if it enjoys onh the power of electing officers of State and 
of holding them to account for tlicir conduct in office Agricul- 
ture may be cncouniged by law, o.g by tho prohibition of holding 
more than a ccrtiin amount of laud or of taking a mortgage upon 
a certnn part of tho land belonging to a citizen 

Tho next best population is one of gmziei's, us thej ha\ o maiij 
points of rcsciiibbiiico to agncnltunsts and are well distiplmeil 
physically 

A iiopiilatioii of mech.imcs, tradesmen or labourers is monill} 
low, not to say tliat it is alwaxs ready to interfere collectncl} m 
)K)litical matters 

Tile latest development of Demoeric}, uhicli is its worst form, 
iS one in which cixic rights are widely extended without regard 
to legitiniaii ymjiruinjrl, iuid the commons exercise supremo and 
arbitrary power 

X B For a good form of Democracy it is desirable that the 
< ountry should he at a considerable distance from tho city itself, 
as the citizens, dwelling then uiuiii the fields, will bo unable to 
meet often in the l*nblic Asscmblv 

CHAPTER V 

It IS not enough for a legislator to establish a polity , he must 
provide fur its continued existcnca 

Rules for preserving Democracies 
( 1 ) To urdiuii that all fines imposed diall be devoted to tiic 
service of the Gods, in order to prevent unjust coiidcmnations. 
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Ti> imp<»o heavy penaltios upon tho authom of uaiiton 
and liasclcKS prosccntious, ho thiit the wealth} ilaas may not he 
rendereil inmncal to the itolity. 

I ii If the revumiOH of the 8t.ito .ii-e Hniall, to .ilhnv mil} 
few’ bcssiuiiH of tlic AHKOinhly and Coiirb* of Ij.iw, lent the eitizens 
1)0 tempted to provide thciiiBelvea with pajiiicnt fur atteiid.iiice at 
the evpcnsu of the wc.iltli} cIohm 

4; To .dluMato the iiuverty of the iiiutiHeH, 
i(/) h} afforiling them out of the public rcveiiiieM an oppor- 
t init} of Htartiiig in buKinCMH or .igriLiilturc, whether ,i1I ,it once 
or, if iiio.ina .lie liwuthiiciit, by tnbea oi olherwixe 

(Jt) b} iii.ikiiig tho iilIi Hupply the iMiyiiieiit foi the iieccH- 
K)i} iiicetiiigH of the Public AHHembl} .iiid the foiiiU of lain, on 
loiiditioii of liciiig lelcaicd from iiHeluHH pubhi. hiinlens 

(c'\ by ciicour.iging wcaltlij peranuK to fnrniHh ludiiidual 
iiicmbus of tho jioorur chiaa with tho mciuw of setting them 
selves up III 1 iiHinexH 

yjih h\ ojHjiiiiig Home at Icaat of tho oGBlok of Shite to tho 
commons tin ougli the b.dlut 

t'llAPTKB M ’ 

I'll! forms of Oligaiiliy 

The pniii.ir> loriii of ( lhg.ux.h} aiipi’OMin.itcs to I'oliti , in it 
there ai'c two '.imlii of propel t} ixu.ililicatioii, .i luwci nhiih is 
requiHito foi the ordi)i.ii}, .aid a liighcr wIiilIi is rcqiiiHito foi the 
mure important, oliiieH of SUto, .uid tho better cleincnt» of the 
lominoiiH ,iro .idmittcd from time t» time to jiulitical i>rivilcgca 
111 Midi iinmlior an to cnaiire the predominance of the enfranchiiicd 
o\or tho nnoiifranchiHcd ilaxs 

A ahght iiitoiisihe.ibiuii of tho oligarchical pnuciiile iiroducoH 
the scuind fonii of Oliganliy 

Till- form of Oligarchy, which aiiproviniatoH to 'J^raniiy, is 
the most corrupt, and rcqnirei the atrongost prce.nitionarv 
measurcH. 

The best nafoguard of Democracy is a huge po]iiilntion (iroXvav- 
Blivmia), of Oligarchy good disciplino (rvra(i'a). 

/2 
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The militaiy ^emcc mar bo divided into four bniiichc!), \iz. 
cavalry, hci») infantry, ligbt-anucd troops and nuniics 

A eoniitiT suited to Ciualiy mvites n pronounced form of Oli 
garcliy, im it is only the ncli nlio cmi .ilfonl to keep horses. 

A comitry suited to heavy inCuitry invites a more tciiipcratc 
form of Oligarch}, but still an Oligarchy, as heavy infantry scnicc 
IS appropnato to the rich rather tlian to the |)uoi 

Light-unuctl soldiers or manncH arc suited to Democracy 

(N.B As Oligarchies ha\o often been overthrown b\ means 
of hght-ariiiod solihcrs, it is ad\ is.il>lo tli.it the Oligarchs should 
allow their children, while they are young, to be instructed in 
light-armed exercises ) 

Admission to the govenung class iii .in Oligarchy should be 
open cither to all who .iccpnro the rcrinisite nniount of iiropcrty , 
or to all such persons .ifter a stated period of iibstinenuc from 
mechanical occupations, or to selected indniduals who deserve 
the honour 

In onlcr to prevent dissatisfaction among tlio commons .it 
their exclusion fiom the most imiiorbiut offices ot SUte, the 
officers should he li.thlo to heavy public biirdciiM 

CIIAITKR VI 11 

The offices of Btato (dp^ai) may be classified as (A; yiohtiual,(U) 
religious, (C) oxtraordiiiaiv 

(A) Political officers. 

(1) controllcni of the market (dyopay/fim 
(i) coniuiiHsioncia of the city (airrvmpot^ 

(.3) commisBionors of public lands (dypompoi), or of woods 
and forests (vXapoi) 

(4) roceivero (dirodficrai) or treasurers (ropi'ei; 

(5) recorders (iwpopn^ponr), presidents (ctrioranu), or re- 
membnuiccrs {pt/^pans), who register contracts, legal decisions &c 
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(^6) persons who levy tiio fines imposed tiy tho Coiiits of 
I.aw (rr/>axropcr\ 

(7) the police 

Ofii( ors of less iin]iortiince arc 

18) warders of the cita gates and walls (fVipfXi^rai irvXav 
ri KOI Ttixiv (l>v\tiKiis), 

(8) generals (oT/xinjyoi') or memhers of the Conncil of War 
{T'iXr/iap;^oi), &C 

(10) andit<ii ' !tS6vvoi\ acconuhints (\tryitmii), inspectors of 
,ii tuiints (i^raiTTm) or public prosecutors (irvtn^jmi), 

^11) the supremo legislatiie ofiiic, whether c<illc(l a Pre- 
liiuinar} ('oniuil (irpd/SovXoil ora Council (fiavXtj) 

t II] Ucligious ofheers, 
vll priests 

(2) snpcnntciulonts of tho ordinances of ii>hgii>u (cTripcXr;. 
rtii riSs Trrpi ra whose duty it IS to m.iiiitfiiii the temples 111 
good rqiiir, &c 

(1) directors of ]nihlic sacnfiics, nhcthei i.illed .inlioiis, 
kings or presidents (irpurcJi'cis) • 

{(') hAtiiiordiiiar} ofliicrs, nut found 111 .ill Statc'> 

\1) LCiusurs of nouioii (yvmiKoro/uit), 

\2j giuiidiaiis of the l.iws (iiupii0vXasrf\ 

•1) tensors of hoys (7raiAoi>u/u>t), 

( 4 l presidents of gyiiiiiastic exercises {yviiyairinpxoi), 

(.'■) snpeniitciidcnts o'* gymnastic and Dioiiysnc tuiitests, 
Arc. 

X IS The ofiice of Unardiuns of the J.ans is ■iiistuci.itit.il, 
a Preliminary Count il is olig.artliical, 

I Coiintil IS dciiiocratical 
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CllABTKU 1 


Political ro\oIatiou<< 

Tile geiier.il caiiMe of xcditiuu (orfiirif) is mciiualitj 'Flic 
Many I’aiac seditnin in .in 01igarcli>, if the} consider theiiisclvts 
to ho deprived of the ci]ualit} which is their right The uppe< 
classes r.iiKu Moditioii in a DcniucntL}, if tlicj considci theni- 
selvcH to lie morel} o(|iials despiU* thou ii.itiinil su[>orioiit} 

But a revolution iiui} take \aiioiut forms , 

It iiiiiy be citlioi .1 complete reiolntioii of polity, or a elmiigo 
of the holders of iiolitic<il }Hmei,the x>olity itself remaimng the 
same, or an iiitensificutioii or mitigation of the existing isilit} , 0 ‘ 
an innovation in some smgle deiMitment of tlie }iolit} 

As iiieqiMlit} IS the productive caiiso of seditions, it is to he 
noticed th.it cqiulit} is of two kinds, antlimetical {ApiBita), ainl 
l■.vpurtlon.lI (xiir d|i'iiv), oi m otiior nords eqiialit} ilctemiined 
b} numbers and hi iiioi it 

Numbers .iiid nc.ilth being ticts of niiii 0111.11 neeurreii(.e, 
whereas iirtuc, e g nhich is the ch.iractcri8tie of Anstocrai.}, is 
rarcl} found, it follons th.it the only common polities are Heiin 
cracy <md Olig.in,li} 

But neither of these ]iohlic8 is sound or pcmiiiiicnt, although 
Jlcmocrocy is more stable than Oligarchy For an Oligaraln 
may bo destro}cd by disturlxinces arising either inthiii tin 
oligarchical body itself or betnoon tlie Oligpirclis and the com- 
mons , whereas Dcmocmcy is liable oiih to attacks of the com- 
mons upon the Oligarchs who aspuro to exclusive power, not to 
say tliat it is nearer to the txilit} iihich rests uiion the middle 
cira. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In the investigation of seditions and i)oIitic.iI revolutions, it is 
iicccssur} to ascertain 

(A) The conditions ahich lead to seilitimi (iruc 
firao-di^oiicri) 

(IS) Tlio olijccts or final causes of xt'ilitiou {rivav fomv 
ara(r(d(bv(r() 

(O' Thu predisposing occasions (river apxat) 

(A) The principal condition favourahlc to scilition is the 
aspiration .liter equiditj in the Many or after supcnonti in tlic 
Few 

(1) ' The objects of sedition are gain, honour, oi the desin 
to mold their opposites, loss and dishonour 

(C) Thu predisposing ouutsions are 
U) Kiuii 

(2) honour 

not houuier, as before, from the desire of .iLquirnig them for 
ourselius, but from indignation at the larger share of them [los- 
sessed by othen. 


CllAn’F.R III 

(3) insolence on the part of persons holding iiii ofiiCLil 
status. 

(i) fear among peno’is i\ho have committed enmes and 
are afraid of pnnishinont, or who expect to be the victims of 
iigustice and seek to anticipate it. 

(6) prcdoniinant influence (irrepoxn), i c the excessive and 
intolerable jiower of some individual nr jiarty in the State 

(6) contempt of the subordinate class fur its masters. 

(7) the disproportionate increase of one class in the State 
(aS^ent i} irapd rd dvdXoyui') 

(8) parlj-spint (cpidci'o) 
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(9) nogloct (oXiyupia) in allowing penona disloyal po tho 
polity to bo admitted to tho supremo offices of State 

(10) insignificant changes (ro vapa piKpint) 

(11) diversity of race (to /u) npoqmKov) among tho citi- 
zens 

(12) localitj, when the natural divisions of the country 
(hvido tlie citizens into parties 

CHAPTKR IV 

It IS not the objects of sedition tliat arc unimportant but the 
occasions {ylymvrai al arturtts tw mpi pixpay, dXX* ex puepuv, 
<murtd(own 8i wtp'i ptyakuv' 

Further predisposing oceasioiis 

(13) quarrels ansiiig among influential persons, <ui is 
shewn by many instances 

(14) the acecssiuu of high repute or power to sonio one 
office or class in tlio Htate, uliu^ is also uxomplifiod 

vl'i) an men balance of the two .uitagonistic classes, the 
nth .ind tlic jioor, and tlie weakness of the iiiuldlo (lass. 

Folitieal distiirliance may be effected either hj force oi by 
fraud, and, if in the first waj, by force employed citlier at the 
inithd or at a later stage 

Having thus considered the causes of revolution in polities 
generally, wo conic now to (onsidor them in regard to jiarticuLir 
politics 


CllAl’TKIt V 

Kevolutions in liemocnicics. 

Tho nuun cause of revolutions in lloniocracios is the intem- 
perate and unprincipled conduc't of doinagogues, compelling tlie 
propertied class to combine 

A Democracy may be revolutionized 
(1) into an Oligarchy, from the cause already men- 
tioned 
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^ 2 } into a Tjrann}, ok in aiiuont tiuicfi, when tho fum-tioiis 
of dcm.igoguo anil goncnil wore united in tlic eainc hands, when 
official positions of imiuonso importance were eiitiiistcd to iii- 
diTiduals, and nlien the cominoiM being biisil} engaged in tlicir 
occuititioiis did not keep a sharp c\o upon tlio amhituin of tlicir 
leaders 

I fniiii .i moderate to an extreme foi-ra of Dcmucr.icT 


CllAPTKIl VI 
Kevolutious 111 Oligarchies 
Thcix‘ .ire two general c.inse 8 of reiolutnm 

( 1 ) Oppressieii of the masses b} the OIigiiiLlis 

( 2 ) Dissoiisieu .uiioiig the Oligarchs themsehes, which 
may take xanous forms, 

(a) xvhon the limihitioii of Uie honours of State to .i narrow 
> hque inspires persons xvho are uicnibeis of tlio xin>puitieil class, 
.dthoiigh nut of tlie official body, with icvolntiimniy nlc.iH. 

(fi) when iicrsuiial rn.ili} among the Oligarchs induces 
some of tliein to ]>l.iy tlio iiart of ileiii.igbgncs, whctliei it is to 
the mob oi to other nicniliers of tlie ulig.irchicnl body tli.it they 
pay court. 

(i) when .111 .ittcmpt is made to n.iiron the ( Ihg.ii'cli} 
still further tli.oi h.is been tho rule 

(tT) when seme uf the Oligarchs have w.isted then foi-tiincs 
in dissipation and .irc consecpiontly eagci foriliiingc 

(e) when some mcinbcis of tlie oligarchical body .ii-u sub- 
jected to a repulse or .iffruiit at the hands ot others 

( / ) 111 coiiseciuence of tlie nvcr-desiietie cliiiractci ol the 
<)lig;irch} 

•If) when there is a siindlcr Oligarchy cniojing c\ccptioii.d 
piivileges, witlim tlie Oligarchy itself 

(A) in time of war if the Oligarchs fiom fear of the com- 
mons are obliged to eiiixiluy mercen.iry troops , and the cuiiiniandcr 
of those troops establishes himself as tyrant 
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(i) in timo of pcaco, if tho mntunl dutmatfulneBa of the 
Oligarclw leade them to put the police of the city into tho'liands 
of morconory troops and an arbiter between the two factions, 
who succeeds in making himself master of botli 

(j) from acadental circuiiist.iULes, c g if the value of 
landed estates rises so much that nearly tlic whole population 
comes to iiossess the property qualification for office 

N B It 18 to he obscri’ed that both Democracies and Oligar- 
chies are sometimes rovolutioiiiscil not to the .intigonistic pohties 
but to other polities, whothci more or less pioiioimced, of the 
same kind 


('ITAPTER AMI 
Revolutions in Anstocracics 
The causes arc as follows 

( 1 ) tlic liniitatioii 111 the number of persons admitted to 
the honours of State 

( 2 ; the discontent or ambition of some powerful indi- 
vidual t 

( 3 ) great inequality of wealth 

( 4 ) self-.iggr,indiscmuiit on the {Sirt of the nobles 

(5) gradual and almost impercoptiblc iniiovatien 

But tho iiiani cause of revolution both m Aristocracies and in 
Politics IS a departure from their proper principles of justice, 
1 o tho uiisucccssfiil fusion of virtue, wealth and numbers in 
Aristociucies, of wealth and numbers in Polities 

Tho comparative stability of Polities .is contrasted intli 
Aristocracies anscs from tho greater importance of tho iiiimerical 
nuyontr in Polities 

A yiolity IS usually rovolutioniaed in the direction of its own 
bias, i e. a Polity to Democracy and an Aristocracy to Oligarchy, 
but may also be rorolutiomzcd to its opposite 

The only conditions of permanence are proportionate equality 
{rh KOT a(lay urov). and security of rights (ro fxtiy TO aurav) 
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N B I'ohtiCH 111 goiicral .iro li&blo tu diMolution, 

{ti) from nithiii, as has iiccn hIiow ii 
( ft) from without, i u bi tho iiifliiciicu of another ant.igi>- 
nistiu poht} 


CIIAl'rKR vin 

Having described the ciiuaes of rciolutioiH and seditions, wo 
come now t>> the preservatii cs of imlitics botli generally and imli- 
iidiully 

I'lio means of preseiiation will bo clearly tlic opiKisitcs of the 
mciins of destruction 

In order to preaerro a politj, it is adiisable 

(1) to hike stru t preuuitioiis against illcgaliti. cspceialh 
in matters insigiiificaiit. 

(2; in an Oligaichy to haic no laith in aitificcs (iror^iir- 
liara) iiitoiidcu to impose iiiHiii the masses 

(3) 111 an Aristocnicy or Oligarch} to eiiltiiato i good 
iiiidoistaiidingliotwccn the persons who hold official xiositions and 
the non-iiriYilegeJ or jurtly iimiloguil i lassos 

<4) to pieicnt abuse of jiowor on tlio i>art ot the oilieeis <■*' 
State, e g b} establishing short teir’iv of office. 

('d to live 111 constant fe.ii of such influences as corriixit the 
pohty 

(ii) to thcik the fends and nrah-ies .irising in the iiiipcr 
classes. 

(7) in .III Olig.in h} or I'ohty to rc\ isc the census frcipiciitly 
.uul aiiaxit tlio iiroiiert} <|HuIiriC.ition tu the circumstances of the 
State 

(M) to .ivoid iiiiosti.ig .im individual with disproiiortionate 
authorit}. 

(9) to institute a ceiisoTshiii o^ the manners and morals oi 
the citizens 

( 10 ) to prevent a monopoi} of power in the hands of a 
single class or older 
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(11) lit all politiCH, ajid especially in iinOligiirch}, to afford 
the officers of State no opixirtuuit} of iiersonal g.iiii 

(12) in a Dciiioci.u*} to abstain from oppression of tho 
nch 

(l.i) 111 .III Oligarchy to treat tho poor with signal conside- 
ration. 

(14) to allow equality or cteii precedence iii ninny rcsiiccts 
to the classes debarred from supreme p«*litic.il power 


ClIAl’TKR IX 

Three qiialifications are requisite in tho holders of the supreme 
officers of State, viz 

(1) kq.ilty to the polit} 

(2) caiiacity for their offices 

(.’)} \iitue .uid justice m tho sense .ippropniito to the 

polity 

Where these three (|u.iIiricatioiis are not found iii the siinio 
iiidnidiud, it IS the qii.ifificatioii which is i-siicr .and more import- 
.int to tlie ofliec in question that slionld cany the ilay 

One rule of gieat vidiic, .u preservative of politics, is the 
ohsenanee of the jiroper moan, i c tho .tioidaiieo of evtremo 
measures wlictlier democratical or oligarchical 

Jiut tlio liest of all iircsorvatives is the ctlucation of tho citi- 
zens 111 tlio spirit of tho pohtj (ro ircuAcvrirAu irpdr riir iroXim'at} 
Without this educ.itiun the wisest laws are futile 


I II.Vl'TKR X 

Tho natural dcstniLtiios .uid preservatives of Monarchy 

Monarchy is, as we havo seen, tho generic n.une, including 
Kingship and Tjraniiy as its species. The king is generally 
chosen from tho better classes (of ciruixcu}, to protect them 
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agaiiist tho commons, the tyrant from the commons to act 
agaiiut tho nobles. But a tyrant may ha\o been 
either a succossful demagogue, 
or nil ciicroacliing hereditary king, 
or a high oillcor of State, 
or the tiuniinco of an Oligarchy 
Kingship, on tho other hand, may bo ImisciI 
cither upon tho pemonal \irtiiu ot tho king, 
or upon ilio I 'rti'o of his family, 

01 upon ciiiinout public services, 
or upon the coiiibiiiation of these with power 
Further, tho king is in thcoiy tho protector of the proiicrticd 
class imii spoli.itioii, .uul of the commons from iiihoIuiico , but the 
tyrant p.iys no regard to tho public wc'al The object of the 
tyrant is Ins personal plu.isui'c (r» that ol tho king moral 
elevation (ro Kciknp) Thu tyrant is ambitions of gain, and h» 
body-guard cuiisist's of mcrcciiancs , tho king is ambitious ut 
distinction, and his boily -guard consists of citisuns 

Tyranny combines in itself tho o\ils of Olig.ii’cby and Donio- 
cnicy , for from tho former it Iniitows tlib pursuit ot we.ilth and 
tlio absolute distiiist of the masses, from tho latter tho hostility to 
the upper cl.issos 

In Monarchies tlicii as in constitutional politics — foi Aristotle 
liore distinguishi's the two — the predisposing c.inBes of reioliition 
arc injustice (which oftenest shows itself in insolence), few and 
c oiituuipt, the ob|uct IS tlio .uxiuuutioii of weidtli and honour 
But an insurrection may take the foriii of an attack a) upon 
tho yicrson, (&) upon the authonty of the rulers 

It takes tho first foriii, when it is occasioned by iiisolciue 
{SPp's), as 18 shewn by nuiiioruus oxaiiixiles 

Instaucus are also given of couspirocics ansing from fear and 
contempt. 

Also of these throe xiredisyiosing causes, two or more may 
exist in combmatiou 

Lastly, the mero desire of notonoty is itself, although only iii 
rare cases, a motnc of insurrection. 
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A Tyranny like any other iiuhty m liable to dentniction^ 

(«) from aithont, bj contact with an untngoniHtic iiolity of 
su|)cnor strengtii 

(b) from within, by a fond .inioiif; the nssociatos of tlio 
tyrant 

Contempt 18 nioro frcqiiontly a cause of the destruction of 
Tyrannies tliiui hatred 

A Tyniiiiiy in short may lio destroyed bj .iny of tho causes of 
dcstnietiuii nliitli exist in the extrenie form of Oligarch} or of 
neiiiocmc} 

A Kingship 16 seldom destroyed from without It is liable to 
dcstnictioii from within, 

•<i) if Kutlitioii .irises among the menihcrs of tho niyal 
family 

(b) if tho king arrogates to himself um oiistitiitioiial and 
tsninuical powers. 

Moiiarcli} is coniparatircly rare in uiodoru tunes, and, if it 
exists at all, it gcuenill} tikes tho form not of Kingship but of 
Tyranny For the cliaractcnstics uf Kingshi]*, vis , the loluntaiy 
obcdiciiLO of the subjects, ,ind the high auUiunty of tho ruler, aro 
iiicoiiiiMtible witli tlic existing soeuil eoiidition, which produces a 
Urge iiunilier of similar persons rather than an iiidi\iilu.il uf 
preeminent distinction 

ileixalitary Kingship is exposed to an additional peril owing 
to the frequent incaysicity of tlio kings 


CHAITER XI 
Tlio preservatives of Monarchy 

( 1 ) of Kingship, 

Moderation in tho oxoreisc of power 

( 2 ) of Tyranny, 

{a) Tho repressive method, e g by removing omiueut 
individuals, prohibiting clubs, creating mutual distrust among the 
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nticeiig, cBtablishing .i BjHtcm of keeping the citueiM 

poor and alnajn occupied, taxing them heavily, &c It is 
characteruitic too of a tyrant that ho regards his friends aith 
suspicKiii, oiiLoiirages the iiilluciiui of women and the licence of 
sLivcs, treats sycuphaiits with hmionr, likes low companions, and 
prefers the society of foreigners to tiiat of citizens 

There aro in fact three objects of Tyranny, nz 

n ) to dcgnulc .Old reduce the spirit of the subjects. 

t‘2) to jirovuiic them from pLicing confidonco in each other 

(3) to ]>roducc in them an iuui]>.icity for .lifairs (lidvi^oi 
Twv irpay/ioraii'} 

{h) the conciliator} luetliod, by iinitoting the tcmjsir and 
conduct of .1 king SulIi a tyrant mil he (sonomiLal iii his 
management of the public rcieiiiics will be dignified (a-tfivoi), 
but uot stern (xukctrdr) in liis address, mil Iki, or affect to be, 
iirtuoiuaiid iiiuderate iii life, will show .tzcal foi religious ordi- 
nances, will p.iy cspcci.il honour to distinguished citi/cns, will 
dis|iciisu rewards himself, while he intlicts pniiishmuiits b) the 
.igeiicy of subordinates, will not hniiiilvite .i powerful subject 
except in rare iiisbinces and by gradu,il mcMSurcs, .mil, while 
.ibstutiing from all forms of insolence, will abstain most carcfiillj 
from the infliction of corjioral pnnisliiiiciit and from iiiileceiic} 
biutly, as there in two eleineiits in e\ery IStatc, viz the rich and 
tlio poor, it IS (loHirahIc that botli, if possible, should see the 
basis of their sccuntj iii the exorcise of the tyrant’s jsiwcr, or at 
least that tlio stronger party of the two should be liis cre.iture 


( IlAl’TBll XII 
The duration of |iolitic> 

f)f polities none liaie so short a life .is Oligarchy and 
Tyraoii}^ Tlie most permanent Tyrannies wero those of tlio 
Orthugondao at Bicyon, which lasted 100 years, of the C}psehd.ie 
at Conntli which lasted 73 yean and 6 montlis, of the Ihsis- 
tratidae at Athens which lasted 35 years 
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ConduBioii — A criticism of the thcoi'} of roroliitions put 
forward by Socrates in the RfpiMie 

(1) He omits to treat lurticulariy the form of rovolntioii 
wliich IS incident to his best oi prmury polity 

(2) i I M account of the sequence of polities is incomplete. 

(3) He does not coiisidci tlio habilit} of Tyranny to revolu- 
tion or tlio nature of its revolutions 

(4) His czplanatiuii of tiic c.iuse of rciolutions in (>Ii 
garcliy, whiuli he defines to bo avarice, is insufficient 

(ji) It is not more tmo that Oligan h} . .is he allc^^s, tlian 
ail} other poht} conUins in itself two dilfercut States, one of tlic 
nch and another of the pour 

(fi) AVitlioiit the imiaivcnshmciit of nn\ cilircu a polit} 
may bo rciolutionircd from Oligarch} to Democrai}, or from 
Democracy to Oligarch} 

(7) Socrates mentions one onl} out of many causes of revo- 
lutions in OligUR-hios, MS tlio impovunshmciit of the citizens b} 
profligacy and usimous interest 

(8) Although there are \aiious forms of Olig.ai'ch} anil 
Democracy, Soi rates in ilcscnbing the revolutions of cacli speaks 
as tliougli there were onl} one. 
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HOOK I 

Skki\<, tliiit c\ciy Stitc iH .1 xortof ik»M>ciatiun and ' 
cvi'iy <isMK'i<iti(n) Is luniKHl for the iitUiininent <>f 
some (Jood — for homo prchunioil Good is the end of 
<i11 action -it is c\i(iciit tliut, as some (iood is the 
oiycct of all ussociatKins, so in tfie Iiighcst dcgice 
IS tho supixMiie (Sood tlic object of ilint association 
which ih siipi'cmc and <*inbmccs all the icst, m other 
words, (>f the '^t.ite or jiolitical association. 

Xow it is wmiig to confound, as some’ do, the Dishiii tiiiii 
functions of the constitutional statesinan, king, nmiH runiiH 
householder and slaveinaster. They hold that the 
difteivncc between them is not one of kind, but 
depends sini])ly upon the luunber of ]ieiHons ruled, 
i.e ihat a man is a davcniastcr, if he has but tew 
subjects ; if he liius nioi'c, a householder , if still 
more, a constitutional statCMimn or king, there licing 
no distinction between a large household and a small 

^ The refenmeo ia to ITuto PtAtUau, pp 258 gqq 
W. A, 
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state ; also that a man is either a king or a consti- 
tutional statesman according as ho governs abso- 
lutely or in conformity to the laws of political 
science, lieiiig alternately ruler and subject. Such 
an opinion is erroneous. Our meaning will be clear, 
however, if we fallow our usual method of investi- 
gation. For as in other cases we have to analyse a 
compound whole into the uncompounded elements 
which are its least ^larts, so in examining the con- 
stituents of a State we shall incidentally best ascer- 
tain the iiomts of difference between tlie above- 
mentioned forms of government and the possibility 
of arriving at a scientific conclusion m regard to 
each of them. 

Here, as elsewhere, the best sj stem of examiiiution 
will bo to begin at tlio beginmug and observe things 
in their growth. 

Thei'e iu'o ceitain pi unary essential coiiibiiutioiis 
of those who cannot exist independently one of 
another. Thus iiiale and female must combine in 
order to the jirocreatioii of childi'cn, nor is thei'e 
anything dclilieratc or arbitrary in their so doing , 
on the contrary, the desire of leaving an oflspring 
like oneself is natural to man as to tlie whole 
animal and vegetable world. Again, natural rulers 
and subjects combine fur safety — and wlurn 1 say 
“nfUnral,” I mean that there are sonic persons 
qualified intellectually to form projects, and these 
are natural rulers or natural musters ; while there are 
others qualified physically to carry them out, and 
these are subjects or natural slaves, so that the 
interests of master and slave are coincident 
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Now Nature has differentiated females from sla\cs 
None of Nature's products wciirs a }) 07 crty-strickcii 
look like the Delphian' knife as it is called that cutlers 
make , each has a single definite object on the prin- 
ciple that any instrument admits of the highest finish, 
only if it subserves a single pur)>()se nitlier than 
several. Among non-Greek peoples on the other 
liiind females >ind slaves stand on one and the same 
footing The mison is that natural rulers do not 
exist among them, and the association thej form con- 
sists of none but slaves male and female ; lienee the 
poets say’ 

“ 'Tis luoet Greeks rale b:irb.miuM,” 

implying the natural identity of barlmrians or non- 
Greeks and slaics. 

JJnt to I'lSHimui the associations of male and female, tiip hou* 
master and slave constitute the. iirimary fonii of 
household, ami Hesiod was right when he' wrote 

“Got Uioo 

First hoiwo ‘Uid wife and ox tu plough nith,il,’' 

for an ox is to the poor what a servant is to the rich 
Thus the association naturally formed for the 
supply of everyday wants is a household; its mem- 
bers, aeconliiig to Gharondas, are “those who eat of 

I The AcX^Mq fta.x<ufM was ovidontl} a kiiifc intended to servo 
more puriioses than ono, and therefore not especially suited to 
any, as the u/ScXnncoAiixvuv mentioned below, p 173, I 19, and 
irtpi /ui/jiW, p 68>l Afi, seems to bare been a spit which , 
could on occasion be used as a candlestick 
^ Euripides, fph. tn Aid 1400 
^ ’Kpya KM 'll/upM, 403 

1—2 
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the same store," or, according to the Cretan Epinieiii- 
dcs‘ “those wlio sit aromul tlic same Iiearth." 
iiieYiiinge. Again, the simplest association of several house- 
holds for something 1001*6 than ephemeral purposes 
is a village. It seems that tlie village in its most 
natural form is’ derived fi-om the liousehold, in- 
cluding all tile children of cci'tuin parants and the 
children’s children, or, as the phrase sometimes is, 
“all wlio arc suckled u])un the same milk.” 

This is the reason why Ktates were originally 
governed by kings as is still tlie case with uncivilized 
peoples, the} w'cio composed of units accustomed to 
this fonii of goxonimcnL h'or as each household 
is under the kingly govcriiment of its eldest member, 
so were also the otlshuot-honscliolib as coiiipi isiiig 
none but blood-relations It is tins condition of 
things tliat irniiier means when he describes thv 
( UjiiapfH as 

“Liw-givcrs c.icli 
or Ills imii wnus and children, 

in allusion to their want of corporate life. Tiiis par 
tiiarchal government was universal in primitive times, 
in fact tile reason why all nations represent tlie ]>oht> 
of the Gods as moiiai'chical is that sueli originally was, 
if it is not still, their own polity, and men assimilate 
the lives no less tliaii the bodily fonns of tlio Gods 
to their own 

the state I jostly, tlic association composed of several villages 

t 

1 licading oiionairmvs 

‘ 1 havo aduphid— althongli not without hesitation — Mr licit- 
land’s ingOUlOUS suggestion, dTr* owiar for diroixia otxi'ar 
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in its complete fomi ia the State, in' uliiuli the gosU 
of full indeiiondcnce may be said to be first attained 
For as the tStato ^vas foiincd to make life possible, so 
it exists to make life goiui. (Jonsequently if it be 
allo^ved that the simple associations, ie. tlte, hoim'holii 
am! tlie vdlayv, hare a natunil existence, so lias the 
State 111 all eases , for in the State they attiin complete 
del ohqnnent, and Natiu'e implies eonqilete devclo])- 
ineiit, as the natnie of anything, c.g. of a man, a house 
or a horse, maj be defined to be its condition nhen the 
jnoeess of ])i eduction is conqilete. Ov the nnhiral- 
titnH of the atate matj he pittreU ht onolher mtif the 
object proposed or the complete derelopmcnt of a 
thing is its highest Ciood, but independence irhieh in 
attained in the State is a comiilete development 
or the highest (lood and m therefore nntnml. 

Thus ive see that the State is a natural institn- 
tion, that Alan is ii.ituralty a pqlitical amnud and 
that one who is not a citisten of any State, if the 
cause of his isolation bo natural and nut acei- 
dentid, IS cithei a supci human being or low in the 
seale of ririlixatioii, as he stands alone like a “blot” 
on the baekgainiiion lioanl" The “chinlcss, lawless, 
hcartliless” man so bitterly described by Homer is 
a ease in iioiiit, for he is naturally a citizen of no 
state and a loici of war. Also that Man is a ]ioIitieai 
anim.d in a higlicr sense than a bee or any other gra- 
garioiiH ereature is ovidciit fioiu the fact that Nature, 

^ Heading ij&t] 

- The sords atnrc/) Kri'i /, i'<|b”0/ii;/Hn> noKt/iou eiridv^ijnjs aiC 
bent regsirdcd us pai'cntlieticiil The [Kissogc of Iloiiiur referred 
to IS Iliad IX b3, (>4 
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as wc are fond of asserting;, creates nothing wiljliout a 
]inipoHe and Man is the only animal endowed with 
speech. Noir mere sounds serve to indicate sensa- 
tions of iKiin and ])lcasnrc and arc therefore assigned 
to other animals as well as to Man, for their nature 
docs not advance beyond the ])oint of perceiving ])ain 
and pleasure and signifying tliesc perceptions to one 
■mother. Tlie object of sjicech on tho other hand is 
to indicate advantage anil disiulvantage and therefore 
also justice and injustice. For it is a speei.d cha- 
mcteristic which distinguishes M.in from all other 
animals tliat he alone enjoys peree])tion of good and 
evil, justice and iiijiistiee and tlie like. Rut these are 
the iiriuciplcs of that association which constitutes a 
household or a State 

Again, in the order of Nature the State is prior to 
tho household or the iiidividuid Fur tlie whole must 
needs be jirior to i#s jiart. For instance, if you take 
away the hod ft whirh h the whole, there will not 
ivinaiii any such thing as a foot or a hand, unless we 
use the same wunl in a diflureiit sense as when we 
speah of a stone hdiid as a hand. For a h.iiid seiia- 
rated fixim the Ixsly will lie a disidiled hand, wlieivas 
it is the function or &culty of a thing which niiikes it 
what it is, and therefore when tilings lose theii func- 
tion or faculty it is not correct to call them the same 
things but rather hoinonymous, Le-. diffemit tluiHjn 
having the »ame name. 

We see tlien that tiie State is a natural institution, 
and also tliat it is prior to the individual. For if the 
individual as a sciKiratc unit is not independent, lie 
must lie a part and must bear the same relation to 
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the State as other iiarts to tiicir wholes, ami oiie^hho 
is iiicajKible of aMsociatiou with others or in imlcpcnd- 
ent and hiis no need of such associatiuii is no racm- 
l)cr of a State, in other words ho is either a brute or 
a Cilod. Xow tlie iinpulsc to political association is HmintH.if 
innate in all men, Nevertheless the author of tlic 
first combination wlioever he amis w,ik a ^reat bene- 
factor of liuiiian kind. For man, us in Ins condition 
of complete dci clopmciit, ie. iu tlie State, he is the 
noblest of all animals, so ajiart fioiii law and justice he 
IS the vilest of all. I'or injihticc is alwajs most for- 
midable Avhen it IS aimed, and Natiii'e’ has endowed 
'Man M'ith arms which aie intended to siiliseive the 
imrpoacs of ])rudence and virtue but aiAi cairable of 
liciiii' w holly till lied to coutrary ends lienee if Man 
be devoid of virtue, no animal is so unseriipuloiis oi 
savap;e, nunc so sensual, none so p;luttunuus. Just 
action on the other liaiul is iHiiind up with the ex- 
istence of a State, foi the iuhiiniistration of justice is 
an oidinance of the iiolitical association and tiie sul- 
ministratioii of justice is nothing else than the deci- 
sion of Avhat IS just. 

Having now ascertained the constituent elements of cimi-. in 
the State, <is everj State is comiHiscd of households we 
must begin with a discusdon of Domestic Kcoiioiiiy'. 

There ai-e I’lirioiis parts of Domestic Hcoiioiiiy” cur- l^nieHtic 
resiiondmg to the constituent isirts of a household, 

Avhich in its coiii])lete form comprises slaves and free 
(lei-sons Hut tis tlie right method of investigatiiig 

^ lluillllllg OTrXa f^av jivtrai tiri (fi/MU'ijirn iciii nfjcT^ 

^ Keading mpi oiVovopW 
Reading oixoixi/iuis Sc fupi/ 
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HU}thiii(r is to mlucc it to its clcinentb and tjic pri- 
iiiiii y or elementary ]).irtb of a iiousciioUl arc luastci 
and slave, liusixiiid and nife, parent and cliildmi, Are 
IniA’c to c\aniinc tliotnic iiatiiie and cliarartcr of tlicse 
three relations, tlie relations of a slavcuiaster' to 
Ins slaves, of a huslaiiid to his A\ifo and of a parent to 
Ill's ehildien These thiee ue may kA down .is ceitain 
Ihit there is another ]iart w Ineli is sonietiines rc^rarded 
ns eijiin.ilent to the whole of Doinestie I'leonoiii} and 
sometimes as its puiiei|Kd part, and the trnlli is well 
wortliA of investipitioii. I mean tlie so-called Art of 
t'l nance 

We will fust eonsidei the lelatmiis of mastei and 
shiAC in Older to anive at a piaetie.il iimeliision and 
also, il ])ossih1c, to ri.iinc some theoiv of the subject 
bettor than those now in voii:ue 'I’heie arc some 
thiiihei's, as I said at the licginnin^ of this treatise, 
who hold that the ownership of skies is a science 
and identify the tiiiictioiis of the huiischoldei, the 
sl.iA'oiiiaster, the eonstitiitioiial statesman and the 
kiiiK Others again regaid skvcowiimg ns doing 
A'loleiicc to Nature on the gioiiiid that the distinction 
of slave and free nun is wliollj eonientional and has 
no place in N.itiiic, <ind is thei’efoie loiil of justice, as 
lesting on mere foicc 

l’ro]iei t} then is .i |)art of the household and the 
Art of aeriiiirmg inxiperti a pin t of 1 kuiestic Econoin} , 
inasninch as w ithoiit certain necessaiies it is impossible 

' Tho lIiiusch ynp ^ yimuKin Kill di/d/m iind 

nil yap avn) ovk ojvn/iairriu 2Siu umpari relate wilel} to tlie novelty 
Ilf the Crock tciins yuptKj and TtKvimmtfrtK^, and are omitted in 
the tnuiBlation 
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to li\e, lisi)>pily or indeed to lire at all. Xor can 
the’ art of the houacholder any more tlian anj definite 
ait dispense with its proper instninients, if its work is 
to he ade(|uately ])erfoitncd Instnimuiits liowever 
may be cunmatc or inanimate. In the case e ^ of a 
pilot, the tiller is an iiiauiinute inslriimcnt, tlic “look- 
out” fill .inim.ite one in f.iet in every art an assistant 
is \irtua1Iy an iiistruinent Tims we conclude that 
any given propeit\ is an iiistiiiinent coiuliicing to 
life, ])i-o])crtj as a w hole is a mass of insti nments, <i 
slaic is an animate proiiert), and e\ei'\ iiKsistaiit 
may he described a^ a single iiistiiinicnt doing the 
woik ofseicnd For suppose Unit e\cij instriunent 
could obe} a pel sun’s oi del’s oi antici]>ate lus wishes 
and so fulfil its ]iio])Oi function hke^ the legendan 
figures of Daedalus or' the tiipuds ot Hephaestus 
w’hicli, if we may belierc the iioet, 

‘ Eiituiuil sUi-iiio\C(l Uic ci>ii<l.i\c*ol Ihf 0()ll^ 

su])pose, I say, that in like maiiiici combs were in the 
habit of eonibing and ipiills of ]>la^ing the citliein of 
theiiiseUes, nuisteiciaftsmen would have no need of 
assistants nor masters of slaies. While then instrii- 
nients in the coninioii use of the teini are iiistniiiieiits 
of production, a ])iuj)ert} is an iiistrninent of action, 
that is to sa>, while a comb is not only used but 
produces something else, a cuiit oi ,i bed ean nnlj be 
used And as there is this dilfereiiLe of kind bctw'cen 

' wrrTTfii !i( rmt oi/JMr/tfWiii .111(1 bcIow, rw iii- 

KIIVOfUK^, 

■* Sco Plato, A/r«o#/, p 97 Eut/ii/phron, ji 11 

■* Iliad w III 3l>'l aq(i 
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production and action and instruments arc n^SHUiy 
to both, it follows that there must be a corrcspundiiig 
difference in tlie instruments. Now life consists not 
in production but in action , and as everif property ta 
au histrinnent eotultiehnj to existeiire, and a duee k 
rcu animate iiropeitif, it follows that a slave is mi 
assistant in tlic sphere of iietiun. 

The tcnii ‘projR'ity may be compared to tlie 
term ‘ member,’ in that a mcmbei is not only a mem- 
ber of somethin)' else but belongs wholly to that 
sometiiiiig, and the smne is true of a jiropcrt}. Tims 
wliilc a master is m.istci of his slave but in no sense 
belongs to him, a sla\e' is not only the slave of a 
ccrtiin master but belongs wliolh to his master. 

These facts clearly prove ihe nature and faculty 
of the slave. A natnml slave is one wlio, althougli a 
human lieing, is natnrall} not his own master but 
belongh to someone clsa Now this is the case with a 
linman being when he is nothing more than a pro- 
])erty’, and a projieit} nicaiiK any instrument of 
action which has a sc]iarate existence, i.v. la not a 
mere jmrt of the person xrho men it. 

IVc have now to consider wlictlier tlioix! are any 
jiersous natundU answering to this deseription, [ler- 
sons for y lioin a life of slavery is advantageous and 
just or on tlie contrary all slavery is a iioiation of 
Natuixi. Nor is the truth hard to discover thcoreti- 
udly or to infer freiii actiuil experience. Tlie principle 
of rule and subjection is equally inevibible and licne- 
deent; indeed there aie some things which from 

’ i) Si doCW 111 liekker’g text ih ,i iiiupriiit fur d Si SoSkm 
Omitting aiiBpmros uii 
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their yqry birth take (lifFcrcnt lines uikI tend citlier 
to a position or rule or the raverse. Also rulers and 
subjects arc both of various kinds, and the superiority 
of the rule corresponds in all cases to the siiperiorit} 
of the subjects, o-ff. the rule of one man over aiiothei 
is superior to the rule of a man over a beast For the 
relation of i itlcr and subject alwaj s iin^ilies a common 
work to be performed, and the cvcellence of the work 
IS proportionate to that of the person pcrfoniiin^ it. 
77utf there arc rarauM knuh of xubjeeUt taal riilcra is 
craicHt, because wherever several parts combine to 
form one common whole, whether thej are connected 
hhi the Iniihs of the. hnnutu or Hcp.ir.ite Ide the 
rttir^ois of a State, the relcition of ruler and subject 
invariably manifests itself. And this fact wliicli is 
cliaractcristic of animate thiii;^ is true of Xature 
Kcncrall} , for even in inanimate things there is a sort 
of rule and suhordinafton, e.g in harmony, altliough 
perhaps this subject is jiroper to a less sciciitiiic in- 
vestigation than the present. 

tint to eonjiue onrse/rejtfo the t ase oj aunaals . an 
animal consists ])rinianly of soul and body, of which 
the former is natural master anil tlie latter natural 
subject. Observe however th.it in order to discover 
the law of Nature we must choose instances in a natural 
<uul not a con'upt condition. Tims a e must examine 
a man whose body and soul are both in a perfectlj 
healthy state, and in his case the natural su])rcmnc\ 
of the soul IS evident enough , for in depravcil iiersons 
or persons whose condition at the time is depraved 
the soul will often appear to lie under the rule of the 
boily, but the reason is that their condition is con iipt 
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and unnatural. However it is possible, as we say, in 
the first place to observe in an animal the two forms 
of rule, despotic and constitutional , for the soul iides 
the body like a slavemaster, n liilc the intellect rules 
the appetite like a coiistitntional statesman or kin^ 
N'or can we doubt in these instances that it is natunil 
.iiid c\]iedient for the Ixidy to lie ruled b} the soul and 
for the emotional ]iart of the soul to be ruled by the 
intellect or the ])ait in which the reason resides, and 
that if the two aie put on .m eipialitx, oi the lelations 
are ic\ci‘sed, tlic consequence is nijinious to both 
Ap^ain, the same is tnie in repeal d to man and the 
otlier animals Domestic animals 01*0 siqierior in 
nature to wild ones, and fur all domestic animals 
siibjeetioii to man is adrantap'Cous, as their safety is 
thereby secured. Alsu a cum]>.irison of males and 
females shows that the former are naturalh strungei 
and dominant, thi: latter natiiiiilh w eaker and subject. 
And the same l.iw' oj must hold good 

ill ies])ect of hninan beings uenendK. 

lleiiLC wheieier theieaie two classes of iiemons, 
and the one are as far iiifenur to the other as tlie body 
to tlie soul or a beast to a man — and this is the condi- 
tion of all w'hose fuiictioii is mere physical scr\ ice and 
who are incajiable of anything better — these persons 
are iiatiiml sla\cs and fur them as tnilj as fur the 
body or fur beasts a life of slavish subjection is ad\aii- 
Ligeous. For the iiatund slave is one who is qualified 
to be and therefore iii fact is the property of another, 
or Avho is only so far a rational being as to under- 
stand reason without himself possessing it. Ami 
herein the ahive is diffet cut from other anitnals, as 
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tlicy ncjtlicr uiulcrstiuitl reason ‘ nor olxjy it but 
obey tlieir instincts only An for the ii^cs to which 
they are put there is little distincttun , for slaves ami 
domestic animals alike tender us jiliysiciil help to- 
wards ucquiriiig the necessaries of life. 

Now in acconlance with these f.icts it is Nature’s itsimiin ii 
purpose to diflercnti<itu the IkhIks as well as tlie souls ■* " 
of sl.ivcs and free jiemons, making the foniicr sturdy 
for the satisfaction of out necessary \v<mts, and the 
latter upri;rht and suited not to enipli>\ nients of this 
kind but to ]i<iliticat life in Isith its de]iartincnis coil 
and military lint it froi|uently icsiilts eoiitraiy to 
the intention of Nature that those aho possess the 
bodies do not possess the souls of fi eo men and vice 
veiiia. Kor .issuicdly uere there to bi> found cerhiin 
persons .vs superior oven physically to the lest as aie 
the images of the (hids to oivlm.iry men, it would la' 
universally admitted that their intWiois desened to 
bo their skives. Jlut if this is true of nieio physical 
su|ieriority, with f.ir more justice ni.iy it be detei 
niiiiod of the soul , only it is not so easy to discern 
beauty of soul <is pliysiciil licaiity. 

It is evident then that there is a class ol jicinoiis, 
some of whom aie naturally free and the othciw 
naturally slaves, pei'sons for whom the condition of 
slavery is alike expedient and just Vet it is easy to him vi 
see tiat there is some truth also in the opposite 
theory. The f<ict is that the terms “ sLiveiy ’ and 
“slave” are useil in two distinct hcnscs There are 


not only natiinil but also legal slaves, or persons in a crmi 
state of legal slavery, the law being a sort of convention " 

’ Kciuluig Xiiyy, 
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iiccordiiig* to which all conquests in war .are the 
property of the conqueror. It is this princii)1e of 
legal justice that many jurists impeach as if they were 
impeaching a statesman fur illegality, insisting on the 
monstrous nature' of tiie doctrine that anyone who 
has been the victim of force is to be the slave or sub- 
ject of anj one who is able to employ force, in other 
fhforiMnr words of the strongci i>arty. Upon this point there 
IS a (liftcrcnce of opinion even among philosophic 
tliinkcrs. Now the ground of this disngi'ceincnt, the 
reason why the two theories overlap eiich other so to 
Mtjf Kfrsttif that ii> a eci-tain sense nothing is so well 
able to cnqiloy foi-ce as virtue, if possessed of ex- 
ternal means, and sectouUy t'lat the coiuiucror is 
always siqicnor in rcsjMHst of some (lood oi other, 
hence it appc.irs as though force were never dis- 
sociated from virtue, and the only question at issue 
were tlic iiriiiciiilc of justice. Accoitlnigly one school 
ulentilies justice with lieuevolence, tlrnrhy rxdtalhvg 
slavcnj altoifftlu'r . the other dciincs it siinjily sus the 
rule of the stronger. AVhciv.is if only wc take these 
theories by tiicmsclvcs, and contnist them, ris. (1) 
that mnw slam'y h vatuml, (2; that slttrmj ftaml 
OH mere force in mtjuM, there is no strength or plaii- 
sibihty in the latter as against the right of the 
suiierior in virtue to exercise rule and mastery. Other 
thinkers there are, who wliile they keep absolutely, 
as they suppose, to a certain principle of justice— 
for such is tlie law — ^lay it down that all slavery 
* which is the result of war, m having the muctim oj 


‘ Beading ^ for ck ^ and omitting tjnuriir 
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Itw, i8,tliureforc just, althout^h in tlic same breath 
tliey coutnuliut tlicmselvcs. For wars may be unjust 
in their uri^ii, and if a man is not deserving; of slarerj’, 
iiolM>dy would call him slave, else persons who arc 
esteemed the noblest of mankind will tuni out to i)c but 
slaves and children of slaT(»t, if thc> or their parents 
chance to be tsikcn pi isoners iuid sold into servitude 
Accordingly tlic advocates of this opinion do not iiican 
to ajiply tlie tenn “slaves ‘ to themselves or othn 
ihrckg, but only to non-(.lrceks. Yet herein 'aliat 
tliey have in view is simply the class of natural slaves 
as we descrilied it at the lieginning of our remarks , p 
for they arc constrained to lulniit the existence of 
people, some of whom arc slaves universally and the 
rest are not slaves in any circumstances So too a» 
regards nobility, they consider themselves aiid other 
Oreel'n to be noble not in (>iecce idone but univer- 
sally, whei'cas noii-Crceks aie noble nowhere but at 
home, implying tlic existence of a class of persons, 
some only conditionally or relatively noble and free, 
and others absolutely, as when Helen in the plav of 
Theixlcctes says 

“ Who sluiuhl iiroHumv to turiu mo tturf 
The oilapniit; uf a t>vofold atouk di\me >” 

Xow to use this language is to make the distinc- 
tion of slave and free, noble and ignoble depend on 
virtue luul vice tdonc Tt is ,issumcd that, as the off- 
spring of iiieii arc men luid of beasts lieasts, so the 
offspring of good men are good. And indeed* it is 

^ Roiuliiig 7 £c <^v(rip /SiovXcrat fitv roDru iroWaKU fittmti 
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Nature’s objeut to bring about this lesiilt, svlthougli 
not inficiiucutly she fails. 

Tims we sec tliat tiicrc is sonic reason in tlic coii- 
tiDVCi’sy and tli.it in* some eases actual slaves or fi'co 
persons are not so naturally, yet on the other liaml 
that theie aic eases wlieie this distiiictioii does exist, 
wliei’c the icKition of iii<islei‘ and slaie is nintu.i11y 
' .idvantageoiis and Just and aheie the ioriii of iiile 
natiir.il to the cn(uinst<iiices desjiotie inic is light 
both foi ruler and siibjeit An\ abuse of this nile is 
pixjndieial to both parties, inasniueh as the inteiests 
of ]i<iit and whole, IsmK and soul arc eoincident, anil 
the sl.i\e IS a ])ait of his niastei, .i soit of .iinniate 
and solf-oxistcnt p.ut of his both 

Tims (here is,i.nmtnai hel))fnlnossand ti Ksidsliip of 
master and slave wlieievei the i elation is in ,n eonlaiiec 
with Natures ordinance jnst the eontmiy is thcciuse 
wlieic it IS nnn<itnral .iiid depends n])on law' or foice. 
(iiti \ii Thcsc facts fcikeii by theni'elves tie.iily proic tliat 
111 . fm)<iri-thc gincrnnieiit of .slaves and ofa cons|ihition.iI State 
IS not tlie same, nor am .ill the forms of iiile the same, 
as- IS sonietiines siid. For in the t.iso of the State the 
subjects ,ue mituinUy free, while in the oilier they aie 
naturally sl.ncs , also the govcrninent of ,i household 
IS a Monarchy, <i11 households lieing monareliieally 
ruled, ■wlierc.is in i’oiistitiitioiial government the siib- 
jecta are free and ccpial to their rulers. 

Now when we use the tenii “Hlaveniastci, ’ wc do 
nut mean that <i person has lu<(int a i-ertain science 
but that he pussesbcs eertam ipialitica, and the same 

' (limttiii); «Vi nil 

- Till) roforcnco id .iguin to tho I’olitieiiii of I’latu Scu ('li,i|i i 
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is true of the terms “ slavo” or “ free person.” Still wo 
may siicak of a science of slavciiuistcrs or slaves, mean- 
ing e.g. by a science proper to slaves such as was once 
taught at Synicuse by a man who for a fee givvc >nung 
slaves uistniction in their routine iluties , or mthur 
this kind of teaching might be carried even further 
and include such things a<< the culinary art and all 
such kinds of menial work, as there are larious slavish 
functions some of a more honourable and otliers of a 
more iiidispciisable chanictcr acconling to the proverb' 
“One slave before Ins felluw-slavo one lord befuro another' 

All sucli sciences as ac have s^iecified are iiioper 
to slaves, ahile the science of the slaveniaster is 
that of UMiig slaves, as it is the use rather th.iii the 
acquisition of slaves which eonstitutes the slavcinaster 
Tiicre is iiothing grand or dignified in this science, 
it implies no more than that the in<tster should know 
how to order whatever the slave should know how to 
poi form Accordingly w hci ever pcn| ilc arc i icli enough 
to relievo tiieiiiselvcs from |iersonal iuconvemeiice, thl^ 
office is devolved upon a steward and the master de- 
votes himself to politics or philosoiih) . 1 )istiiii t alike 
fnim the science of tlie skivemastei and of the '•lave is 
the science of acquiring slaves (ic.so far as there is a 
just science of tlie kind), whicli is m a sense a science 
of war or of the chase. 

We nia^ now consider oiirdLsciissniii of slavciiiastur 
and slave to be complete and, as wv have seen that 
slaves like other tilings fall luider the lieiul of propei-tj', 
may proceed after our usiud manner to examine 
property as a whole or the Art of Finance. 

‘ A Imo uf the coinic {loct Philemon 
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The tint question wliich nii^ht arise is .wlietlicr 
Fiikincc is i(lcutic<il with 1)uiuc>itic hicoiiomy or a {lart 
of it or a siihonliiiatc art ami, if the last, whether 
siiimnlinatc in the sense in whicli tlic art of inaiiii- 
factiirin^ coiiihs is siilMinlinate to tlie wearer’s art or in 
that in which the aitof fiiHing liroiiKe is suliniilinatc to 
statuar\, tlie difterciicc lieing tli.it the one supplies 
instiuments and the other tiie inatciial I mean by 
“ material” the siilistaiiec nut of 'nhieli agiren work is 
priNliiced, eg. nool in the ease of .i Hearer.uid bniiize 
in tlie case of a statiiar\. 

Now it IS clear that Finantc and J ioniestic Mconoiny 
.ire not the same ; for Uie function ot the one is to 
proride and of the other to use, .is it c.in be no other 
art than Dumcstie bkoiioniy mIiicIi is to ni.ike use of 
household things 

But w liethcr Finance is a pai-t of Domestic Kcouomy 
or scnucthing distinct fium it is a question whidi 
admits of iiiucli dispute For if it is the fuiictinu 
of the financier to iniestig.ite the means of acquiring 
money or ^tnipertj .iiul tlie teiiiis “piojierty’ or 
“wealth’ coni]»rise a unmlHM of difteraiit )>arts, we 
must begin by inquiring eg. whether ugrieiiltnre or 
the care ami acquisition of fooil gcncr.illy is a ])art of 
’Domestic Fconoiiiy or gcucncally different yor is 
this qui'i/^WH H Simple one , on the coiitRiry theie aie 
raiioiis kinds of food and conseipicntly lariutics in the 
lives of animals and human beings. For as life is 
impossible without foml, the diffei cnees of food h,ivc 
produced correspoiidiug differences in the lives of 
animals. Some Iieaats .are gi-cgarious, othei-s solitary 
.iccordiiig us their fixMl requires, some being cami- 

^ lituding rnp OCKOKi^lKI/ff 
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Torons, jotheia fructivoroiis and othem again uiuiii- 
Torous ; hciicc Nature has so ordained tlicir lives 
differently as to afford them the facilities they need 
‘for getting their foods. And further as tlie tastes of 
different aniinals are naturally <li verse, even in the 
class of caniivoroiis or fnictivorous animals thcic arc 
differences of life The same is true of human beings , 
their lives ditfer aidcl} one from another. Thus the 
most indolent lc<ad a nomad life because such food as 
the domestic annuals supply is obtainable without 
trouble or effort, and as their cattle are obliged to 
change their (iuartei>i for iiastnr.ige, thej themselves 
must needs go with them, so that the> carry on a soil 
of husbaiidr^ of live stock Othcis li\e by the chase 
though in various ways, some by brigandage, others by 
fishing, if the} dwell near lakes or marshes ornvers or 
a sea abounding in fish, othois again by the slaughter 
of binls or wild beasts Tlie most muucroiis class 
however depends for Inelihood upon agriculture or 
the cultivation of fruits. Thus, if we except those who 
do nut work for thenisehes but get their livelihood 
by means of bartei or trade, iiieii's lives may be prett} 
cxhaustivul} classified as tiiose of the nomad, tlie 
liusb!uidman,thc brigand, the fislicnuiin and the hunter. 
Hometiiiies however ]icoi)lc for coii\eiiIenee of living 
eombine two or inoio of tlicse and so sup])ly the 
deficiencies’' of their life, where it fads of complete 
independence, eg the lives of nomad and brigand, 
or of liusliaiidniaii and luinter aie eoinbmed, and so 
in other cases as necessity suggests the combination. 

' llotulnig Kara atp(i7ii> 
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It is evident then that property in tin's senne, i e. m 
far (M it in Wivumry to ej'intnuv, is assigned by 
Nature herself to all animals not only at the inoniciit 
of their birtli but after the} hare reached maturity. 
Thus there aie some animals vhich at the moment 
of delivery pnidnce food ciiuugh to last until the 
young one can Hii])]ily itself, as in the e<isc of all 
vennipaious or ovipaioiis animaK ; while viviisirous 
animals contain in thcinsehes food foi their }oung 
during <i cei tiin ]iei lod, i.o the natunil piYNluct w e call 
iinlk. On the same principle ue must clearl} sujipose 
that at a later shigc of ex'istcnce jd.nits aie intended 
fui the use of luiimals and all the other nnimals tor 
the service of uuui, domestic inim.ilKfoi eniplo}mcnt 
ami food alike, wild aiuiiials all or almost all fur fond 
and other pnriiuses, eg foi the supply of clothing 
and other instruments Assuming (hen that none of 
Nature’s products is incomplete or jiuiposeless, wn 
inmi rei/niit's fooil anti the ntht r <mimu!ii ore niiifnt 
to his roHsmnptiou, we are dineii to the eonchision 
that <dl these annuals h<ive been cicated by Nature 
fur the use of man. And hence the uit of war so far 
as it IS natural is in a sense a bninch of the Art of 
Aeipiisition , foi it iiidiides theiiituf the chasewhieh 
we luv bc'iuid to use agiunst beasts and hiiiiian beings 
who will not submit to the iiile ordained for them b} 
Nature, as war of this kind is uatiinill) just, 
iteintjnnnf It apiieuiN tlicu that there is at least one species 
Ac^imtm of the Art of Acquisition which is iiatiinilly part of 
Kiwiomy Domestic Economy, inasmuch* as the latter is Ismiid 
to provide, if it doc'* not find already provided. 

* Heading niAi 
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«uch n.i;^ic 1 eH iis arc ucocflwiry to life or uacfnl to 
])ui'hons iUiHOciatcd in a State or iioiiiicliold and at tlic 
same time are not incaivablc of svccnnndation. It may 
be Hiud that thise .ind these alone constitute f^enuinc 
wealth. l*'or tlie amonnt of such possessions which 
IS enough for indeiicndcncc and a good life is not 
unlimited like the we.dtli dcscnlicd b\ Solon iii the 
line 

“Ko bnui.d IS °ct to lulicHi the worlil ' 

To these tlicie is a definite limit as iiiucli as in 
<in\ other art, for in none arc there any iiistiumcnts 
limitless in niiinber or s|/e, and true wealth eoiisiits 
siiii|ih 111 a number of iiistriiinents suited to the 
purposes <if a hoiiseliold or a State. 

The faet then th.it thei’e is a certain Ait of Aeijiii- 
sition whieli iiiUs n<ttui-ally witliin the s]>hcre of tlie 
liouseliohler or stitesman as well as its reason, aie 
now evident, lint theie is another kind of Art of'’"'' 
Ve(|Uisition which is in an es])eeial sense known as 1 
Kiiianee, as it riglith nia\ lie , and it is this which 
giies rise to the opinion that there is no limit to wealth 
or propel ty. 'I'liis scesnid kind is so nearly allied to 
the first .IS to be often eunsideieil one and the same 
with iL it is not the same Iioweier, .dthough on the 
otlier hand it is not widely different, but whcmis tlic 
first has a natural cMsteiice, it has nut, but is rather 
the pnaluetof what ina\ lie termed experience or art. 

In coming to the discussion of it the first remark 
to lie made is tli.it eveiy aiticic of pnipeity admits of 
two uses, both of wliieh are mherent in it though not 
inherent in the H<imc degix», one being proper to the 
article and the other not. To take e.g. a shoe, there su luni^ 
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is its UHC 08 0 covering of the foot, and also its use oh 
an ailiclc of exchange ; Iwth are uses of a shoe, for if 
jou Imtcr it to soiueouc who wants a 8 ])oc in ex- 
change for money or food, you use the shoe t/na shoe 
just as much as if yon wear it, but the use you make 
of it in tliis case is not its jiropcr use, inasmuch as 
biirter is nut tiic object of its ]>rnduction. The same is 
true of all other articles of property ; there is none 
that does not admit of use in exchange Tins use arose 
in the first instance from natur.il cii'cnmstances, as 
people h<ul more of some things ami fewer of others 
than they requiretL And «s tlir tnw rf o/ Ejvhanffe 
Iran thf oiifromr of wttnial naiUs, so cjnvcrscly it is 
irwi'i lletail Trading w no natuial part of Fi- 

nance ; else the Ixirtei aoiild not be carried bejond 
the ]ioint ot satisfying mere re<{uireinciits Now it 
is obvious that in the primary association, viz. the 
household, thci'e is no room for the Art of Kxchangc 
it IS not possible until the lussocidtiou is idraad} 
enlarged For lu the household the members shared 
eicrj thing alike, while m the larger associations, 
thr ciflaye or the tSiate, iiheic thej lived separately', 
they experienced various nants and having (hese wants 
irei-e forced to iiitercluuige their properties by barter, 
as is still the cunmioii way of non-Greek nations, who 
never go lieyond bartering actual commodities one 
against another, e.g. giving or receiving nine in ex- 
change for coni and so on. Acconlingly the Art of 
hlxchaiigc when thus limited is not uniiatiii-iil, nor is it a 
s[)ccies of Finance hi the had nriine, as its object is no 
more than the completion of that independence which 

' Ruiullllg III Hi a^apiirfumi iroKKav irriXw nil cdcnvni 
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Nature ^erself requires. However tlie biid Art ofT|« 
Finance waa a logical outcome from it. Fur as the "< 
benefits of commerce were more widely extended In 
importing commodities of which there was a deficienc} 
and exporting tliosc of wliich there was an excess, the 
use of a cun'ciicy was an iiulispensable duiice. A." 
tlie neccs'i.irics of Natuic were not all easdy ixir- 
table, people agi'ced for purposes of Ixirter niutuall} 
to gne and receive some ivticlc which, while it was 
itself a cumtiiodity, was pnictically easj to h.indlc in 
tlie business of life, some such article as iron or silver 
wiiich was at first defined simply by size and w'cight , 
altliuugh finally they went further and set a stamp 
upon every com to relieve them from the tumble of 
w’eighing it, as the stamp impressed upon the coin 
was an indie.ition of qimiitity. Thus it was after 
the iiiventiun of a euireiic} as the result of neces- 
sary barter that the second species of Finance, viz 
itetail Tniding, euiiie into existence, at first jiio 
bably as a simple process, and afterwards, as ex- 
perience progressed, iiioie and mure as a scientific 
system of the iiiost profitable means and nianuer of 
monetary exchange. Hence it is a common u[)iiiion 
that Finance has to do almost exclusively with the 
currency, and that its function consists in the ability 
to discover the means of getting a quantity of iiione} - 
an opinion resting on the assumption that it is pro 
ductive of we.ilth or in other wwds of money. For 
wealth is often defined as a quantity of current com, 
as it is with the currency that Finance m the bat! 
mm or the .Vit of Retail Tnuliiig has to do. Some- 
times on the other hand the currency is regarded as 
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mere trash and iw having only a ciirrciit or^conven- 
tioiial and not iii any sense a natnnil \fihie, because, 
if tlie puo])lu by uiioiii it is used give it up and 
adopt another, it is uholl} vahieless, it dues not serve 
to supply any want, luid a iicrsoii may liave abundance 
of this currency and yet lack the means of bare sub- 
sistence; altliougli it IS a punulux to identii\ wealtli 
. with an} tiling of such a nature that one imiy hare 
plenty of it and }ct jiciish with liungei, like Midas 
ill the old stoiy uheii hts ins.ilialilu priuer liad Iiceu 
granted and cvei'} thing which was set befoi’u him 
turned to gold. Accoitlingly ])cople look for another 
deiimtion of true wealth and of ti uu Fininiee, and they 
I are right. Kiiiaiii'c in the iiatuml sense, like natni'al 
naiumi (111(1 wealth, is something difleieiit and belongs to the 
ftiwiKt H]iliei'e ot Domestic Kcononi}, whereas the other is a 
IKiii; of Trade and pioduces monex not iiidisci iiiii- 
natcly but exclusiy'cly b> iiicmiis of exchange. It ib 
tins last which may be slid to lie ucc*upied solely with 
cm lent com, for the currency is the al]ilia and omega 
of such barter. Also it is wealth of this kinil, ri/. 
wealth jirodiiced by niiiiatural J^'inunce, which is un- 
limited. As ill the medical art tliei'e is no limit to 
the degree of lie<dtli it seeks to produce, uoi m any 
other art to the end it lias in view— for tliey all en- 
deavour to mdnsc their end to the fullest ]iossiblc 
e.xtcnt — wheixsis the reverse is tine of the means 
which ill eveiy art are hmitcil by the end, bo in the 
case of unnatural FiiuuK-e there is no limit to the end 
proposed wliieh is tlic wealth appropiiatc to it or the 

' RciMlnig ^ W mmijXiKi}, ir<>(i;rM 7 miirras ilXX’ *; 
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.icquiaitjoii of money. 'On the other Iiaiul in tliat 
apecica of Finunce wliich liclonp^ to Domestic Kconomj 
tlierc IS II limit , for the mere acquisition of money is 
not its fiinctioii. lienee front this point of i lew thci'e 
.ippears to he necessarily a limit to wealth of e\ cry 
kiiiil, although in experience the actual fact is ipiite 
the contrary, as all financieis seek to aeciimiilatc an 
iinlnintcd amount of current ixtin. The c\|>lanation is 
to he found in tlu‘ close connexion of the two specie^ 
of Kinaiicc. As tlicy iKitli* make use of the same mate- 
rial, nz.nwiK//, the uses pmcticidly otcilap, for the 
]iropcrt\ whitli they use is the same, .ilthough they' 
use it in diflcrent w ays, one finding its end in souit^thing 
iK'yond iiK'rc nccumulation and the other in accunnil.a- 
tion alone. ( 'onse<|ucntly there ai e ■«ome people w ho 
take the accumulation of money to he the function of 
theecoiioinicMl Finance, i.e.the FimiiKT ir/iirh <s pm- 
fHf to J)oniv»U<‘ hkontmij, and .ne •always under the 
inqiivsHion that they ought either to jnesei \ e or infi- 
nitely .inginent then jmqierty in money, 'fins dis- 
position of nnud arises fioin then anxiety ahout mere 
living r.ither than about living well. The consequence 
is that, a.s their desiic of life is infinitely gre.it, they 
desii-e an infinite amount of all th.it is eonduci vc to life , 
nay C1CI1 iieople who do aspire to live well set their 
minds solely on the means of Hciisual gratification, and, 
as tliese like otlier things aie apjKU’enth hound up 
with the possession of pnqieity, all their ettorts are 
dii'cctcd to money in.ikiiig,cUid thus the hud species of 

1 ItiCSullllg TtJ\ F iliKtOfU/JllK^S ^prjfUlTUTTlKT]^ 
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Fiiiancu lias come into vogua For as sensual grati- 
fication implies Huiierfluity, they are eager to find 
an art productive of the superfluity iudispcnsablc to 
gratifiaitioii, and, if they fail to attain tlicir object by 
inaans of Finance, tliey try to compass it by otiicr 
means, putting all tiieir faculties to an unnatural use. 
Thus although it is tlic function of valoui to pnMliicc 
not nioiiey but uitrcpid action and of strategy or 
medicine to produce not mono} but victory or health, 
they convert all these arts into arts of P'mancc, as- 
suming that money is the one end to be attained, and 
to this end everything else is bound to conspire 

We have now considered both the species of Fi- 
nance, tlic unncccssar} and the indisiiensable , we 
have deserilK'd the natui'o of tiio fli'st and tiie 
gnmnd of its necessity and have shown tliat the 
secxiud which is (*oncenicd witli the supply of foiMl is 
distinct from the fli'st, tiiat it is in its natui'u etononiic, 
and that it is not unlimited like tlic‘ first but stnctly 
bounded m respect ofthr wealth it leA't t» produce. 

We see also tiic answer to the ipicstion propound- 
ed at the outset does Finance fall within tlie pro 
I incu of the liouscholder or statesman oi arc financial 
means on tlic contrary prc-rciiuisitus to tlic cvcrcisc 
of his functions? Accordnuj to the latter new, as 
statcsmansliip diHM not create men but receives them 
from Nature’s hand and makes use of tliem, so it is 
Natni'c’s business to supply the means of sustenance 
in tlic sli<ipe of land or sea or nnything else ; wiiilc the 
householder or statesman starting with these means 
has merely to dispose of the produce aright. Sinii- 

* ItoadlDg avnj 
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larly Hk: busiiicsM of tho art of weaving, it may bo 
urged, is not to produce various kinds of wool Init 
to make use of them, distinguishing the good aiul 
serviccaiile kinds from the bad ami iinserriceable 
Otherwise it would Ikj a difficult (juestiou wliy Fi- 
nance is a ]Kirt of Domestic Kconomy and ]\rcdicinc is 
not, although health is as indispensable to the nienibcrs 
of a lioiisehold as life or any other iiccessarj . The 
truth is that, <is' in one sense it is the business of a 
houscholdei oi riilei to include the Iicalth of tliosu 
he governs among tiie olijeets of his eare, and m an- 
other sense it is nut liis business but tlie phxsician's, 
so in the ease of iin<iucial means tliere is one sense in 
which till tare of them lielmigs to the householder 
and another lu uliieli it Inslongs not to iiis but to the 
imiper Hubordinate art. Strictly speaking hoHever,as 
I have already said, financkil means aie pi-e-rci|uisites 
which Natui’c ought to proiide I’or it is X.iturc’s 
function to siipplj every creature that is born with 
food in the residuum of the Milistaiire of whicli the 
creature itself is foniied. Hciicc Fiiuinec so far as it 
follows Mature dejiends univcrsallj uiioii the fi'uits of 
the eaith and animals. 

Now, as w’c said, tlierc are two species of Finanee, i> 
one belonging to Domestic hleonomy and tho other to 
Tnulo. Tlic former is mdisjMsnsable and hiiidablc, 
whcreiis tlie latter which is an art of e.\cliiiiigo is jiistl\ 
disiianiged as lieiiig coiitraiy to Natuiv and eiinehiiig 
one party at the expense of the other But of all i »uiy ■ 
/wrwis of \md Fimiice there is none whicli so well 

' Kcailing' fff/S iyutoi litiy tcrriy, fori t' m, illld bclo«, roi 
oiKovofiov fOTtv^ ctfTt d* uf ov, ilAXa rijs vrrrffftmci}^ 
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deserves abliorrcucc an petty usuiy, bocitiuc iii it 
’it IS money itself vliicli pnMlucea tlie giiin instead of 
solving tile purpose foi wiiicii it wsis devised. For it 
was invented sim])ly as a niediiini of excliaiige, wlici'e- 
as intei^‘st multiplies the money itself. Indeed it is to 
this fiict that it owes its name (ro^ov or ofHjmug), as 
cliildiou bear a likeness to their iiaienks, ■ind intei'est 
IS ’muney bom of iiioney It in.i} be concluded 
tlierefuie that no tbrin of moneymaking does so nmch 
violeiiLC to X.iture as this. 

ILiMiig now suiTieicuth discussed the theory of 
Finance we have nevt to describe its ])r<ictie<il appli- 
c<ition. It IS to lie olisened however th it in all such 
mattei's speculation is fice, while in piactice there 
are liiniting comlitions. 

Among tlio piaitical suIhIimsioiis of Finance the 
first is an e\puriniental knowledge of '‘live stock. A 
peiNoii iiinst know wliat are the most iiroiitablu kinds 
of live stuck, and in what localih and under what 
conditions they aie the most ])rofit.iliIe e.g. what is 
the most piufitablc kind of pmpeity in horses, cattle, 
shec]i or other animals, lie must know which kinds 
are most imiiitablc not onl> as compared w itii others 
but in ])aiticular jilaces, toi the} do not all tlirne 
in tlie S.UI1C coiintr}. Next he must be practical!} ac- 
(|uainted with farming, both .igiiculturc and the culti- 
vation of trees, as well as with tlie maiiagemcnt of bees 
<'ind all sucli kinds of fish or fowls us are cajiable of 
supplying human wants These aie the princiiial jiarts 

' Ituuhllg as-' ovmv tiiii iv>;u'irfinriir 

- JtCiUbllg vn/uir/ui CK miuirnann 

' HciullUg KT^yi) 
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of FiTiMicc in tlie strictest sense of tlie term. 1'hc 
other species of Fniiinco whicli consists in exclKiiige 
comprises first and mainly commerce, of whicIi there 
are three divisions, viz. marine ti-ade, inland trade, and 
8liopkcc])inf', differing one from anotlier in relative 
security and the amount of prafit they bring in. It in- 
cludes also UHiiiy’ and hirad labour, 'whether the labour 
of inichaiiical ’aitis<iiis or of pei'sons who aie not arii- 
sans III any sense iiiuL ate fit only for pliysiciil Idboui. 
Tlicie is yet a third siiecies of Finance wliicli lies 
inidwiiy between tliese two, having something in com- 
inoii botli with iiiitural PMiiancc and with the Finance 
which consists in exchange and including all such 
sulMirdinate aits as dcpcwl uihiu the earth oi those 
piodiicts of tlie eaith which ,iie practically useful, 
altlioiigh tliey do not yield fiiiit, eg wood-cutting 
and mining of all kinds. This species lais conic to 
include a large variety of sulKiidinate arts coi ies]»ond- 
ing to the various kiinls of niineral proihict-. 

This holly general descri]itioii of the three 
species of Finance iiiiist suffice for the pivsent, a 
nuiiutc and particular account of them, such as would 
be useful iii busiiK"<s uccu}Kition-,is unwoi thy tooccujiy 
the time of a ])iiiiusupher. It ]ii.iy lx; observed how - 
ever that the most scientific occupations arc those 
which leave least mom for chance, the most mechani- 
cal those which do most iiijiiiy to the body, the most 
slavish those which denuuid most physical Liboiir, the 
most degr.ulcd those in which there is le.ist need of a 
high degree of virtue. 

To retnm /irnwrer to prmtmd Fniawr its \ari- 
1 Jleaduig Tt\viTav 
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ouH suMivisiuna have been treated by particular 
writera, e.^. farmiiif' in both its brandies by Chare- 
tides' of Paros and Apoliodoros of Lemnos and 
similarly ntlicr branches by diiferent wnters, and I 
may lefer an\onc who is interested in the matter to 
their treatises. It is proper too to collect the scat- 
tered notices of the nu:.ins by which individuals 
liave achieved success in financial operations Such 
notices are of value to all votaries of Finance. 

Monopuiv The Ilian attributed to Thales of Miletus is a case 
111 point, it is a fiiMiicial dciice of universal ap- 
plication, altlioiii'li .iseribcd to him as an instance 
of his iinictical shn^wdiiess. Ileing iipbnuded one 
day — so the story runs — witli his poverty as showing 
the nselcssiicss of ]ihiIo 8 oph}, he disisocred by his 
know ledge of a.sti*onomy the prospect of an abundant 
crop of olives Accordingly before the winter was over 
he got together a*Hinall anioniit of cash and engaged 
<dl the oil-])i’Csses in Miletus and ('/hios, iKi}ing down 
the eariiest-moiiej. The price he piiid for them was 
low, as no one made a higher bid. When the oh\c- 
scason arrived and there was all at once a general 
dcniund for the oil-prcsses, by letting them out on his 
own terms he amassed a vast sum of iiioiiey, proving 
tliat it IS eiisy enough for philosophers to be wealthy 
if they choose, only their he.irts ai'c not set upon 
riches. Xuw although llialcs gets the credit of ha\ nig 
made this display of ins Bhrewdiiess, the endeavour to 
Necui'c oneself a moiioiioly is, lus we said, a general 
pmiciple of h'inanec. Accordingly there are States 
which, whenever they find themselves in financial 

' lICBdjng \uf>ifTlhy 
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difficuUies, adopt thi<i cxiiedicnt of cRtablisliiiif' a 
niuiiopolj’ of coiinnoditicH. There, van a ciiite hunifar to 
Outt of ThaJes iii Hicily wliero a jicrsoii Avitli wlioin a 
Slim of money luul been deito^itcil Imn^bl n]> all the 
inni in tlic manufuctoricK, and u])on tbe arrival of 
the mcrchantB iiotn the ccnties of commci'cc his luo- 
nopidy enabled him nitlioiit nusniK tlic ])rice nincli 
to iCiilizo 200 per cent, on all his outlay. DionysiuH 
hearing of the cii cninstance bade linn take Ins 
nioiiuy with linn but not stay another day in K^ra- 
cuse, on the ground th.it he was the inventor of 
Knaiici.d expedients ]ne]ndieial to Dionysius's miu 
iiitciests. Iloacver that may lie, his deviee and that 
of Thales .arc identical ; laitli contiived to secure 
theinselves a monopoly. These .ire facts nhich de- 
serve the attention even of statesmen , foi Shites like 
households, although in a higlier degree, often require 
liuaneiul oxpeilicntH and suiiiLir simiees of revenue 
That IS II hy there are some statesmen a hose whole 
stotcsnuiiishi]) is limited to Finance 

There arc, as we h<i\e seen, three bi’auehus of 
Domestic Deoiioin}, vi/. the lelations of a slaveni.aster 
to his slaves, whieh haie Iweii discussed nireiidy, the 
relations of a father to his ehikh-en, and thirdly 
the relations of a husband to his wife. / ifixtiii- 
ijiiidk the pafenifd from the mint at form of riife, 
for' although the heiul of the famih niles both his 
wife and children and rules them in both eases as 
fioic peisons, yet the kind of iiile is dili'erent, being 
constitutional in the wife’s ease, while in the children’s 
it is regal Tfie jmtificution of these forme of rule 

‘ llc;idiiig 
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in the /net tliat niales nru b} Nature better quali- 
fied t<j cuiuiu.iiid tiian femalcH, wherever the union is 
not unnaturally constituted, and those who are elder 
and more mature than tliuse who are younger siiid 
iininutnrc. Jt te true that in must ciLses of ixilitiual 
or constitutional rule there is an interchange of the 
functions of rulers and subject, as it is assuincd tliat 
they arc naturally e(]nal and indistinguishable. Ne- 
vertheless at any jiarticular time an ellbrt is mailc to 
distinguish tlic mid's fhim the siilyects by insignia of 
office, forms of address and acts of respect according 
to the remark' Ainasis made aliout Ins footpau. Now 
the relation irhieh ruleris in a mmtitiitiuiial romitry 
bear dnnmj Hwir term of oft u to then' mhjeefK lo 
the 1 elation which the male at all times beats to the 
female. ]'hc rule of a fathei over Ins children on the 
other hand is like th,it of a king over his siilijects , foi 
the parentdl iiilc tests upon affection and icspect, 
and tliis is precisely the character of kingly rule 
TTeiice iloiner was right in giving Zens the title" 
“ Father of Gods and men," Zeus who is the king of 
all. For the ideal of a king is that he should be 
distinct from his subjects in nature but one with 
thcni in race , and this i<< exactly the relation of a 
senior to a junior or of a [laruiit to his child. 

Cuapmh It appears then that in Domestic Kcoiioiiiy more 
attention is devoted to humaii beings than to inanimate 
proiicrty, inuie to their virtue or excellence than to 
that of property, nr as we term it to wealth, and more 
to the virtue of free persons than to that of slaves. 

' ilcrodotuB II. 172 

* Hiiid I 544 
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As to slaves tlic first question which arises 
whctlier a slave is capable of any virtue lieyoiul that 
of a mere iiistriiineut or menial, i.e. of an> more 
honour.iblo virtue, such as temperance, courage, 
justice or any similar moral habit, or on the con- 
trary' there is no virtue of which he is capable 
apart fiom acts of bodily acrricc. Whichever \iew 
we tahe we arc met by n difficulty. If wc aliimi the 
caiKU'il} of the slave for the higher virtues, wc m<i} be 
asked wherein the differaicc between slaves and free 
persons will consist , if wc den} it, the denial is a 
{lanidox in the case of human and r.itional beings as 
slaves <11 e. The s<une (piestion oi one ver\ similar is miiioi 
raised in legard to women and children. Ara they uni'inn 
capable like men of virtues ’ is a woman bound to be 
tciiiiiei'atc, br<n e <iiid just > may a child be called licen- 
tious or toiiiporate > Iiidecd it is a general question Thavmiii 
worthy of considenition whcthei tbe’vii'tue of natiiriil mil n uiil 
rulcre and luitural subjects is identical or different 
For if wc saj that both are to jiossess high moriil * 
(pialities, why slioiild tliei'c be this absolute distnietioii 
of ruler and suiiject i It cannot be answered tlnat the 
diftcrciico lies in the more or kss of morn! nMeiifus 
th<U t/u'if pw-uxii, for the diftemice between rule 
and subjection is one of iind— notso the difference 
between more or less whirh tit vue of (hffree. On the 
other hand the theory that inoial nobleness is neces- 
saiy to the one and not to the other is a strange one 
Unless he is tcnqici'ate and just, how shall a ruler be 
a goisl niler or a subject a gtsid subject l fur if he is 
licentious and cowardly, he will fail to perfonn any of 
his duties It seems clc.ir then that the> must both 
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irasHCHH virtue but that there nuiat be <httcrcnt kiiuls 
of virtue corresponding to the difference between 
mitnml rultm and natund subjects. In fact, to take 
<in obvious illustration, this i ehition of rule and sub- 
jection is sliewii ill the soul. There i<) one pait of 
the soul which natunilly nilcs and another which 
iiaturall} olie^s, and tlie nitue we ascidie to them, 
I e to the r.itional part and the irmtinnal, is dilfcrent. 
Wc sec clearly then the same is true of the otliei 
cases. 'Hence, us there are ii<iturally \ariuus kinds of 
rulers and subjects — the lule of .i free poison over a 
sla\c is one kind, that of male over fein.i1e another 
<ind that of a man ovei a child a thud — .iiid as the 
Pfii ts of the soul are innate in .<11, although in diflerent 
nianiiciH (for the slave is who'll} destitute of the de- 
lilierative ]iait, wliereas it exists in tiie female and 
child but III the former has no authorit} and in the 
lattei is iinpeifectly derelo]iod; , on the same prin- 
ciple, if we tike the niond V nines, the light view is 
that they must be possessajd bv all, not how'cver in 
the same m.inner but b} etich iii the degree essential 
to the discharge of his function. It follows that the 
luler must possess iiiond virtue iii its lull dcvelo]i- 
inent Fur iu ani/ luuulieraft the work to be 

< It SCCI. 1 H lu'ccsiulv t<» iiidkc Minii* altcrsitiuii of the text 
I'lic reuiliiii' sliicli 1 h.i\e triiisLituil m as fiillows iSirr tml 
fftvmi 7 rA*i<B T« iliijfnvra fcut {uWtiv ynj, r/ii'nroF to f’Xfi}- 

fitimv TOO fiooXuv iipptv ruv fft/Xtiit mil ily^p iraMt) 

mil niuriv (vvnap\fi, piv rii popia r^r fVVTrapxfi huiffic- 

punras (o p€v yap SnCXos oXoif ovic (yri r!i fiiniXtvTiKuv, n'l St Br/Xv 
fj(ti ptv nXX’ liievpav, fi Ac inuv c^ci ptv ilXX' ilrcXcs; npiiiat roi'i/vv mil 
irtpX Tin ^Buciit dptrits iiiruXijTrTcoo Aeii. jicV /lercxciv Triimis, oXX' iiii rav 
avTint Tfiimov oXX’ mrov draymiluv fx*** fKiurrif irphi to iivtov epyov 
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pcrformufl (IcpeiidM »1tO|^iIier iiixni tiiu in.istei uniftti- 
maii, and misuii is tlic nisiHtercraftsiiian of thv nmd 
thi'nfore in orihr to jteifonn Juh irvrk the rtilrr 
mnut neeih ponurfut ^wr/eet remon which implii'H J nil if 
tleniojH'd moral rirtiic. Tlic vunouH cLikkcm of Hidiject^ 
on tlie utliui hand reciuiiconh sncli a de;;n.‘o of virtue 
as is ])roi)Ci to tiiu jiart tlic} liaxe to 

These (‘oiisidci'ations hliev clearl} (I) tliat .dl tin- 
poi'soiis nientioiusl abcnc art* oiipable of moral virtue, 
i,iJ) tliat thiH rirlHC in not flic mme in all t anri, c <j. 
the tenijieraiK'u of a man and a Momaii is not the 
"amc nor tlieir eonra^c and jnstite, as SocniU's' 
snp])osed, but a man s courage is of a ruling and a 
>> Oman’s of a subonhnatc kind, .md so witli all the 
other Mrtucs. We shall discovei tlie same tiuth bv 
cXiiminiiig the subject more m tlctail Foi peojile 
merelj deceive thenisehes bj such general definitions 
of lirtue as “a good tondition of the’ soul,” “ujiright 
ness of conduct, ' and so forth ; it is fai more sensible 
to folhm (Jorgias in dniving up e.it.dogues of the 
iiitucs approjH lafc to inch clans. Thus i\e must 
su])pose that ivliat the ])oct* s,ijs of Ionian, 

Siluiuc IS noiiMirii Lriiwii, ' 

ib apxilicablc to all the subject classes , but the tiuth 
does not extend to men Also, as a cliild is not j et 
coiniiletely deielo])ed, it is tle.ir th.it his \iitue is not 
the virtue of an indejiendent being but h.is reference 
to one ''ill Avhoni he finds coiiixdcte development and 

' The reference m t«> Mtmii. p. 73 v sijq 

“ Soplioclen AinJCy ‘-‘W 
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guidance, viz. hh Jathet'. So too the virtue of a 
slave has refcraiice to his master. And further, from 
tlio principle we laid down, viz. that a slave is useful 
merely in providing us with the bare necessaries of 
life, it is evident that he needs no higli degree of 
virtue hut onl} just so iiiiich its will prevent his failing 
in liis duties from licentiousness or tiniidit}. 

Thec!i]>ii- And here the (|uestion may be raised. If onrpi'esent 
artM.iiiti for statement is true, will it be uccessar} for artisans also 
to iiosscss a cci tain virtue, as licentiousness often leads 
tlicin to f<iil ill their duties? Tt seems however that 
there is a wide dilference between the eases. The 
slave and his master have a common e\istence , whereas 
the artisan stands to his master in a relation far 
less close and participates in \irtue only so fai 
as he participates in slaien. For the mecliauical 
artisan lives in a condition of what may lie calknl 
limited slavoi'}. Anothir rvn'<i>H irluj niliir h im- 
pomble or lumll}/ povohlr to flu' artisim is that 
cobblers and all other artisans, unlike slaves, ai'c m 
no sense ci'ealions of Xatiii'e. 

iiic means It is evidciit thcrcfoi'e that the i irtne a])in()])riati‘ 
wrtiMiiii ^to a slave must lie produced in him b\ his inustci 

slitvi*s * 

and not by 'an} one who is acqiuiintcd with that art 
of slaveowiiiiig which merely gives a slave mstnictiou 
in his duties. "Tlicy arc w'rong thercfoie who deii} 
reason to slaves and affect to employ commands onl} 
in dealmy mith them ; for advice is inoi-e suitable to 
slaves than to children. 

But this discussion of tlic whole subject must 

' Itcadnig nv rw Ai&ii7KnXM^i> exBVTU 
- The refcroucc is to Pluto Lavs, p. 777 1 
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Biifliec. .As i-cganls husband and wife, lather and 
diddrcn, tlic niond laws dctei mining the ditnc of 
each and tlicir iiitercotirsc one witli anotiicr and tlic 
true method of following the good and eschewing the 
bad, all this it W'ill be necessary to consider when 
we come to treat of the different fomis of jinlity. 
For as eveiy bonseliold is a iiai-t of a State, and 
man .iiul wife, fatbei and children arc parts of a 
houst liohl, and tie' excellence of any part imisit hare 
icferencc to that of the whole, it is essential to educate 
our women and children with constant reference to 
the ])o1it}, if indeed the wiitue of the women and 
childien is of any iin]K>rtunLe in its bearing njion the 
virtue of the State. Xor indecsl Ctin this be doubtful, 
when we eonsidei that women fonn half the free 
population ami the children grow ni> to lie the eitiKens 
of the State. 

Having fully discusseil then one it.irt of the sub- 
ject and iloferrcd for the prcsent our considenition of 
the rest, wc may leai e our present ai giiments as com- 
jilctc and sUrt afresh uimiii a new topic. >Vc w’lll 
iKJginln examining the theories of those authors who 
have ])nt forwaisl their liows of the best polity. 
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As oiir purpose is to investifpito what* is llic Iwst 
of ill! forin» of poliiictil ii^sovidtiuii for persons wliuso 
’ life is eupablc of appiovunatin;; most nearly to an 
nleal, ne ait’ lioniul to exaimnc all otiier foinm of 
polity, not only such as exist m shitcs which arc 
rc]iutc(l to he well-onloicil hut such othcis also u» 
Imve hcen iiropuscd by imlniilual thinkers and arc 
popularly coiiskU'UmI to be successful, in this wa\ 
we shall be likely to discovei what is ri^ht and wh.il 
is expedient , and instead of our cndeaToui to find 
some new foim of polity sceminK to indicate .i desne 
to <lis])l,iy our own cleverness at any wi't, the inquiry 
XI e uiuleitike will seem to be due to the nnperfuetion 
of .ill polities now existiii}!: or proposed 

We must bei^in with the natund bcfrinning of an 
investigation like the present. The colleetive citizens 
of a Shite iiiiist of noccssity citlier have e\ cry tiling in 
common or nothing iii cuiuinon or some things in 
eominon .ind not othei> It is phimly impossible that 
they should have iiutluiig in common. For the polity 
is a S]iecies of assocndioii , and, if we go no further, 

* ItuodlUj' Ti't KparitTTn 
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its inemljcrs most live in a common locality, as the 
locality of a single State is iicccssanly single, and Jrmu 
ffui itature of the mse the fellow-citizens arc mcmbci s 
of a single State. Is it desirable however that in a 
State whieli is to l)c rightly urderctl tliey should have 
the greatest possible iiuinlier of tilings in eoinnioii 
or only some tilings and not others? It is possible 
fur the citizens to have children, wives and iirojiertv 
in cuiniuun, as is proposed in the Re/mhlie of Plato 
wheie Kocrates argues for a community of all thiee. thi 
I s it bcttci' t<i follow the existing system in this re- 
spect or the owlcr of things doscribed in the Republic^ 

l^ot to s]ieak of many diflicnities inherent in a i irvi> ii 
general coininunity of wives, the reason alleged by 
Socrates m behalf of such an institution is clearly not a 
Icgitunate consequence of his arguments. Nor again is 
the nmtitutiun us portrayed in the Rej/nf>lie cllcctual 
ns a means to the end which acconliiig to him ought 
to lie realized in the State And, thnUif, he lias wholly 
omitted to lay down its proyier liniitatiuns. By 
the end 1 moan the doctrine that it is be><t for the 
whole Htatc to be as nearly as yiossible a unit , for this 
is the fundamental yiosition assumed by Socnites. 

It is evident liuwcver that as a State advances and o) oi>jii 
becomes more a unit it will cease to be a State at all. |)k)p<so<i 
A Statu essentially implies a number of people , and as »ftii»M'it> 
it becomes more and more a luiit it will cease to be a 
State and be a household mid will cease to be a 
household and lie an individual, for it will be lulinitted 
that a household is more a miit than a State and an 
individual than a houselioUL licnee even if one were 
able to effect this unification it would not be right 
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to do BO, aa it would mean the dcBtruction of the 
F^tate. 

Again, not only du(‘M a State consiiit of a number 
of individuals but the iiidividualH are diflerent in 
kind. It is impossible to form a State idl the mem- 
bers of which ara alike. This is just the distinction 
Iwtwccii a State and a confcdcnitiou ‘A confedera- 
tion, the object of which is niilitciry strength, derives 
its cfHcicncy fi'om its size, even if all the constituent 
parts are of one kind, just as if one weiglit is licavier 
than another, tt turm the mile. Theie will be much 
the same difference lictwecn a State and a tribe in all 
eases whei o the members of the trilic arc nut scattered 
in different > illages but Imre a coflfetiiv onjamzattou 
like ''the Arc.ubaus. On the oilier hand the parts 
which arc to coiiotitute a single oiganic whole must 
lie ditlcrcnt in kind. And thus it is the principle of 
reciprocal cqnalitv w liicli is the preservative of f^tates, 
as ’I have alrciuh sLitcd in the Ethirn , for this prin- 
ciple necessanly obLiins even in a society of fice and 
eiinal ]icrsons In this ease they c.innot all rule 
"iniultancously but must follow a system of yearly 
rotation or some other onler of succession nr jieriod 
of office , and in this way all liecome rulers in turn, 
just as if cobblers and carpenters changed places 
instead of the same people being always one or 


' llcaduij' ru fuv y«/i irocr^ k'*>' V ro avrh 

(fioij^eiar yn/j X'V*’' V "vnfiaxia nifjtvKfv) aawfp tip fi imiS/ios 
irXciov tXKwrji 

* “Like tho Arcadians,” i c since the foundation of Mogsk- 
lopolis 

* Nteoni Elh, V. ch fi 
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tlie other, But ‘ aa it is beat that tliia sliuiild be the 
case, fcc. that a man who in a eohhler or nirjiriiter 
should ho so ahroys, so too in the political association 
it is obviously best that the sainc persons should, if 
possible, be perpetual rulers. Where howevei this is 
impossible owiiij' to tiie natural equality of all the 
lacmhers of the titute, and .it the same time justice 
deniiinds that rule, whether it lie .i privile^^c or a 
burden, should be u|i,ti-cd by all alike, “in these cases 
ail attempt is m.ide to imif.ite the condition of original 
dissimilarity by the altemate role and submission of 
those who are equals. Ueie theiti are alwajs some 
liersous in a position <»f rule and others of subjee- 
tiou , ^hid the riders of one tone are the snhjeeh of 
nnothei and uee retsd, as though their actual iier- 
sonabty had been cliaiigeiL 'Die same priiuiple »/ 
alternation during the period of their rule regulates 
the distribution of the difteient offices among different 
persons. It is clear tlicn fiom these facts that the 
kind of unification proposed by some thinkeiN is not 
the natural cor. ''*^ion of a State, and that nhat has 
been described us the highest good of which States 
are capable means their d^tniction ; d eannot there- 

■ Kcading fV« fle fitXriny ovnat Kai ra >rc/ii Koi- 

vuviav T^v mXiTiKriv A^Xov as rovr avroiis nci ftiKnuy Spxtiv, tl 
thnmrov 

^ Roiuling ovra llq fu/iftrai ro tv l^pfi ntts trrmis tixtiv rii 
fiounis civai c ^ 

3 The wurds irapii pipos or Kara pipes do not Hocm to lia^c the 
support of the best MSS , in Uieir absence it is necessary to 
supply some clause from the context to explain the iiieoniiig of 
aamp tty dXXoi yfyoptyiit 
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fare he a Gmd, for the Good of anything actH as iti< 
preservative. 

Jiat it may be demonntratcrl also in anotlicr wa> 
that the endeavour after an excessive unilication of 
the State is no mlvantsigc. A household is a more 
independent body thait an individual and a State than 
a household , in fact the tme cuncu])tiun of a State is 
not realized until the asKuciatiou of people coin]iosing 
it has attained iiidepcndonce. Assuming then that 
a coiuUtioii of more independence is preferable to one 
of less, we inu^t concludo tliat a condition of less is 
]irefer.ible to one of gnsiter unilication. 
cbo 111, li>it to rmiw to the neroud pontl K\on gianting 
noiwuah. ^ I educe tlio asMiciation as far as 

nili™ of iw**'’djli' to a unit, the evistcnee of tins unity docs not 
umaraiion ,ij,poar to bo jnoicd bj the fonmila“‘ where all simul- 
taneously term the s.unc object mow or not mow,' 
winch Socrates tak(‘s to lie an evidence of tlic com- 
plete unitication of a State The word “all” is am- 
biguous. If it means “each individuallv,” it is possi- 
ble that the icsult which Socnites seeks to compass 
would be ill a lair way to lie realized, i.e. each indi- 
vidual will call the s.miu child his son and even the 
same woman Ins wife, and so with his propcily and 
every casual incident of life. But in the case supiioscd 
this will nut be the sense in which the word will be 
used by peraons who have a community of wives and 
children , they wt/l all call the wives aiul children 
theirs, but it will be “.ill ” in the sense of “all collce- 
tivoly,’’ not of “ each individually.” So too with the 
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property,; it will belong to sill collectively, not to ciicli 
as an individual 

Jt appears then that the fonnnia “All e.ill tlie 
same thing viiiie ” is virtually a quibble. The fact I'* 
that words like all, bofli, odd,eren, by their anibiguit\ 
give rise to fallacious reasonings even in regular dis- 
putations , and our conclusion must be that “All call 
the same thing mine” if it iiicans “each iiidiv iduallj 
is specious but chiiiierical, where.LS if it mciuis “all 
collcttivelj,” it IS U‘ry f.ir from coiiducne to liai 
mony. 

But besides this the foimiila involves a fiiithei < iiininunit> 
umI. The moic iiunieraus the joint-owners of aii\ - iiuiiin u 
thing, the lc^^ it is caied foi. People ivii most 
attention to flioir own iiriiate pio]a'iti and les^ to 
that III wliicli the} have but a iiait inteust, or at the 
best they onl} attend to it so t.ir it concerns them 
pcrsuii.dl} , foi, ajiait fioin otliei •reasons, they aie 
dis])Osed to neglect it In the idea that somebodi 
else lb looking after it, as in dome''tie service a 
iiiinibcr of attendants souietinH"< do then work less 
cllicicntlj than a tew. Xow in the Hqnihfie oj Vlato 
every citixen is supposed to have a thousand sons, 
not in tlie sense of sons who are his and no one 
clse’s , on the eontniri , a:n child is eipi<dl\ the son 
of any jiarcnt, and the result will Ih* that all the 
})arcnts will be equally neglectful of all the childii'ii 
i\gain, in theBepuUk when an} citissen is pivisperoin 
or unsuccessful cverv body speaks of him as “nunc’ 
in a rcstrietcil sense corresponding to the fraction he 
himself is of the whole [lopulation, Lc ^rlwn he mlU 
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aii(l-Ho” being each of the thousand citizcni^ or how- 
ever many the State includes. \ay even here he is 
in doubt, as it is impossible to tell who had a sou ^om 
to liim or whose son, if he were bom, was spared to 
grow u]i. Ihit I ask, which is the better state of things, 
that the term ‘mine’ should be used ’without any 
distinctive appellation b} each of two thousand or 
ten thousand jiciwoiis us the ease niii\ be or bhoiild 
be used as it actually is in existing States, where the 
same peixiii is called by A his son, b\ 11 his biother, 
by (* his cousin oi wh.itcver the I'elationship may lie, 
wlicther one of consanguinity oi connexion and 
allinity direct oi indirect, and °b\ othcis agiiiii fel- 
low-clansman or fcllow-tribcsni.>n * Sin ely it is Ixittcr 
to be a ])ci’soiih own chiiisiii than his son in Plato’s 
*«enso 

At the same tune, civ>» v'here therr ts n roinr 
timnttif nf turex’tuftf cJul(/rrn, it is iinpossiblc to 
]ircvent persons siispcetiiig thi‘ii own brothers, 
ehildroii, fathei s and mothers , they aro sure to derive 
their proofs of iiiutiial lelatioiishipfroin the likenesses 
which the children bear to their iiareiits. Indeed 
some authors of Voyages round the world assert that 
this is actually the case, as in some trilics of ’Upper 
Libya there exists coiumiuiity of wi\es, but the 
children Ixirii are assigned to diifcreiit p<ireiits ac- 
conling to their personal likenesses. So too there 
lire also some females among the lower animals, e.g. 

' KciWlillg Til ifuiv Xf'yfii' tKatmiv, rii iivru /icv irfioirayuftfvininK, 
iurxMav Kat /ivplmi 

iloading crc/ioi 

3 Seo c g IlerotlotuH iv. iSO. 
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mures unci cows, wliicli naturally produce an ofispring 
closely rcHcinbling their |Huents, iu in the case of the 
Pliarsaliau mare called Dicma. 

Furtlier, if we estiiblish tins coiiimiinity of witHUt 
ami fUildnu, it is diilicult to pn>vidc against the 
untoward events which natunill} follow, such as cases 
of oiitnigc, mrohiiitur}' or even rohintaiy homicide, 
assault and Mtupcration winch arc innocent iierhaps 
in the ciusc of strangers but involve pollution in the 
case of paiciits or near i-elations. Nay such jii'occed- 
ings will inevitably be iiioie frc(]uent if the relation- 
ships •irc unknown than if thev are known , and 
iqiou their occunence, it this knowledge CMst^, it is 
possible to make the proiier atonements, whereas 
otherwise it is <]uitc out of the question. 

It is str.inge too that aftei intiodiicing a com 
niunity of sons the only thing which Socrates pro- 
hibits slioiild be the actual intefcoiii^e of lovers, 
while ho does not jirohibit the passion of love itself 
or those otiiei kinds of intiiiiacy which cannot exist 
between father and son or between two brothcis 
without the gi-osncst bmudi of decency, as in fact is 
true even of the passion of love itself Another re- 
markable point is that the sole reason assigned by 
Socrates for prohibiting this intei course is the \e- 
hcniciicc of the pleasure it atfonls, while the f.ict that 
the prrties to it arc iuthcr and son or two brathei's is 
in his opinion of no inqioi'tiiice whatsoever 

Again, it would sceiii to be more exiiedient fot 
tiu' State that this coiniiiiinit) of wives and children 
should u.\ist aiiiong the lliisliandnieii or xabjeeU hi 
IHtito’s Eepublic than among his “Guardians" m 
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nilciH, for such a coniinnnity uill tend to weaken 
nnitiial affection, and the affection existing <inion^ the 
inetidxjrs of the subject class oup:ht to be weak, if 
they arc to be obedient and not reMiIntionsuy 

Speakinji sencmlly too A\e maj say that this in- 
stitution will ncccssaril} result in tlie m'i\ opjiositc 
of that statu of things which should be ])r()duced by a 
w’isely-oi’dei ed legisl.ition and of the object which 
Socrates has in \ lew in so i-egulatnig tliu sLitiis of the 
eliildren and woes. ^Mutual aftei'tion, as wehold, istlie 
greatest of all blessings in a State, as it affords the 
bust guaraniuu against sedition , .ind it is the unit} 
of a Statu that Socrates eiilogi/es so highly. But 
according to the genend opniuii of men iis well as 
the iloctiiiiu of Sociates himself this uintv is the 
result of niiitual aflectioii witness Anstophaness ilu- 
scri])tiou ill the ' Krotic 1 fialogiie of lovers ni their 
streiig affection desiiing to lie united and to fie iiu 
longer two but one flesh. In the case of these lovers 
such a union neeessaiily invohes the ikstniction of 
one, if not of iKitli. In tlie State, on tiie other hand, 
the lesult of a eoininuiiiti of wives and children 
Is that the affeutioii is ineiitalib leduecd to a watcri 
kind, <iiid it is Old} in an exticiiieli feeble scaisc tliat 
a son term'- a father or a father a son mmr. .Tiist 
as when a little sugar is melted in a quantity of water 
the adniixtiire is imperceptible, so *will it be witli 

* The refcronco i8 tu Tlato ]> 1!U d 

^ llcsulllig ovTW <rvfifj<uv€i kai oiKftcrn^ra rifif frpoc dXXijXoui 
r^u airo rov ntfff/jKtrwif rrwrtov^ ^/curni at^tyKtiiov ov fp 

Tjj vdKirda rji ntuivr^ ^ Trarc^i vU»v ^ v(oi» 0 ; irurpos $ 0v 
ii^cX^oiv (iXX7)X0i'» 
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the inutiia.1 lehituHishipH iiiipltcd in these names , for 
in a polity so constnieted there is no reason ah} a 
[lareiit should devote liiiiiself to any child us liis son 
or a son to any jiarcnt as a father or any citizens to 
each other as brotliers. For there uie tno principal 
causes of attacliincnt and affection in the world, riz. 
the e\chisii( jiossession of ainthin^und its precioiis- 
ness, ncitlier of nliicli can lie found unionji; tlie citizens 
III tlie Socnitie iiolit\. 

Again, <is legiirds the tiansferencu of the childicn 
that aie horn, whetlier fram the class of lliisliandnien 
or Artisans to that of (iiatnliaiiH oi nn mva, one 
has much ditlicult} in seeing how it is to lie earned 
out, not to Nij Unit the poi'Oiis engaged in tlie work 
of consignment and tmnsfeience will of C'oiirse know 
to whom the} i onsigii inii tu iiLii elnldren, nin/ /o’lnv 
a rliifif cmm)t Ik (dmliiUhf xejKuafid from the eltixx 
fo iifiifh hr h’UmtjK Also tlie evils specitied before 
vi/i. instances of outrage oi sensual love oi homicide, 
will be more likely to occur in the case of the childaMi 
so tninsferroil I'or the (.iuaidians cease e.r hifpothm 
to be addressed as brotheis, children, fathers oi 
inuthers b} the inenibcrs of their class who are 
(unsigned to the lank of oidiiitiiy citizens, iind the 
ordmaiy citizens by those who arc jilaecsl in the 
(iiiardian class , hence it is imiHissible for tliein to 
be on their guani iigaiust actions of the kind desci ibed. 
as a sense of their relationshi]* would suggest 

Having thus settled the <|uc'stion of a connnunit} (.hm- v 
of wives and childicn we pioeeed to the consideration 
of projicity. What is the right system of iiro]icrt} for 
people who arc to live as citizens of the best polity ^ 
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if} it to be held in common or not ^ Tins ih tb question 
which may 1)c considered quite irreRiiectircly of the 
lcj;islative emictinentH in regiinl to wi\es and chililren. 
I inciui that, even aHsumiiig the seiKinite jiosscssion of 
wives and eliddren as is now the universal rule, we may 
still iiuiuire respecting propeity 'whether the best 
stsite of things is a conimunit} of produce or of landed 
propeity oi of both, i.e. whether it is best that the 
estates should be held seiKiratcly, while tlie fruits are 
brought into the coinnion stoic to be consuincd, as is 
the nianner of some uncivilised tribes, oi convci'sely 
that tlic land should be coininoii pnqiei'ty and culti- 
vated lu cummon, wliilc the produce is divided for 
the use of individuals — a sort of coiniuuiiity which is 
reported to obtain among some noii-dieck peoples — 
or, thinlly, that botli the estates and tlie produce 
should 1 k‘ conimon. 

Whero the agl'icnltuiid pipulation tbrnis a class 
distinct fioiii the citizens, a ilillci'cnt and less coinplev 
system is ])ossible , but ivliero the citi/eiis live alto- 
gether by their own I.dMiiir, the conditions of ]iroperti 
will involve various difheultics. Thus if the shares of 
enjoyment or labour are uneipial, tlnwe who get less 
and work more arc sure to raise eoinplaiiits against 
those who enjoy or get much and labour little In 
fact as a genei'al lule it is no easy matter for people 
to live together and enjoy any worldlj goods in 
common, more es]>eci.dly such things as land and 
hiiided produce. This is evident from the case of 
people who travel together and keep a coinmon piii-se ; 

' lli'adll g ri'ik V Knfircii rj rac re Knicreir kouhh ttiiai 

fifXTtov icai Tos 
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they alnii'At invariably ctnuc to qiian'oN anil colliiiioiw 
arising fiDm CDiniuon and uniiiipoi'tiuit causes Ku 
too ai'c moat likely to come into collision with 
tliOHO servants witli wiiom we liave most to do, a-' 
they wait iqioii us m tlie alfiiii's of cvervihiv life. 

There are tlieii these and otlier smiihir incon- 
veniences inlieient in a communitv of piepcrtv 'I'lic 
existiiijr s,v stein, if etnlicllishefl by the inonil tone 
of those will) live iindci it and l>\ a code of wise 
laws, would lie f<u siipenor, as it would combine thi 
advaiitaj'cs of laith principles, \i/ of coininon and 
individual possession. For jiTOpertv ou>;ht to be 
conininu m a certain sense, aithouKh in its menei.i! 
ch.iractei it should lie piivate. Thus the division ol 
su|ieriiitenduii< c will pi'ovent mutual i ecriminations 
and all will succeed bettis, .is e.ieh devotes hiiiiself to 
his own jirivate possessions, while in ]>ractice virtue 
will render “friends’ gooils coiiinion Voods" according 
to the pioverb. The outlines of such a svstem me 
aituallv found m some sbites, so that it is not whollv 
eliiineric.d, and in well-ordcrcil st.ites espcciallv it is in 
some respects .dieiuly realized .uid in otlieis casilv 
attaiiMble. For every eiti/eii, although he holds hi' 
property in priv'ate ]iossession, uses part of it for the 
benefit of his friends and shares pari of it with them, 
as e.g. in Ijacedaeiuon the citi/eiis use each other's 
slaves as viriually their own and so too their horses, 
dogs and provisions, if they i-equire them in then 
'hunting expetlitions through the couiitr} Plainlv 
then it is desinible that the tenure of pro^ierty should 
lie private but that practically it should lie made 

' llcilillllg er rait nyi>ui\ 
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loinnion. To jirnduce in tlic citixciiH a (1isix)8itioii to 
make tliis use of tlieir pnqtcitv is a bisk ]>i'(>]>er to 
the lei'islntor 

Again, if \\e take .iccoiuit of jicivonal gintilieatioii, 
there is an niiN])eakal)le ailvanbige in the aeiise of 
pi irate ]iiop(‘rt\ Xo doiiht the l(>\c each individual 
licars U) liiiiiself is not i>iii faiseless , it is a iiatund 
feeling. Self-hne on tlie contrary is justly censured 
hut self-love does not ineaii loving oneself hut Io\ iiig 
oneself nioic than is light, just <is the 1o\e of nioiiex 
tni f'jvrss/ / /■ lorf of iiioui'if, for a certain love 
of >dl siilIi tilings is piettr well iiniv'crsal. f)ii the 
other hand there is nothitig pleasantei than to atlord 
gratification oi hel]i to friends guests or coinpaiiioiis. 
and this is luipossihle uiili^ss oiii ])ro]>ertv is oiiis 
exeliisix el\ 

Such are the 'ill loiilfs of the eiidc<ivoui after an 
iiiidiie iiiiiticatioli of the Stat(‘ I may iidd that it 
iiiidouhtcdly dues awa}' with the e.\ercise of two 
Mitiies, li/, of eontiiienee in regaiil to miineii — for it 
IS a iiohle act to ahsbiin from ailiilter} in virtue of 
continence —and of liberality in i egai d to pnijici ty , 
foi irJo'rr pi ojtnf}/ In held tn eomitwu nobody will 
shew a liberal s[iirit or pcrfoim •my libenil action, as 
the exeiclse of lihenility consists m the use a pei'sun 
makes of his own possessions. 

Legislation then of the kind prn|ioncd in Plato’s 
liepnhlte has a specious and philanthnipic iipiieai- 
ance , it is eagerly einbraecil by people at the first 
hearing under the iiii]ire8Siun tliat a soi t of inarvcllous 
universal love will be its result, especially if one 
> ( Iniittinj; m* 
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iiivei^IiH ii!:nin<<t tlio iU‘tii<il oxiN of L'Mstiii;; ]>o 1 ititis <is 
iirisiii!' tioiii till' \x lilt lit ii coniiniiiiity of propurtx — 
siilIi omI", 1 1110.111, siM civil lavv-Miits, tn.xiM for false 
vvitiic^H anil tlio li.iliit of to<ulMii^ to the lieh All 
tlic»o oviN liovicvcr aic due not to the want of (oiii- 
iiiiiii'ty of ])iupeity but to the dejiravitv of liiiiiiaii 
iiiitiiio. Fill (‘\]UMieiK‘e to.ulics th.it dis]>iitos aio f.ir 
iiioi. likel} to oecui among peoiile who possess 
)iio|.cit) 111 coiiiiiioii and live as ikiitiiers th.iii .imoiig 
rho->( who hold then estates in sepanitu teiiiiie, 
altliough the inst<tiiecs we observe of litigants .tmoiig 
whom this eoiiiniiinit) exists are few absolutely as 
ioni|i.ir(‘(l vvitli tlie nnmliei of those .inioiig whom the 
|iriv.ite tciini'c of iiropcrtv is the rule. And fiirthei 
it Is fail to st.ite the benefits .is well .is the eviK 
we hliall lose by esbibbshing kucIi .i eomninnitv. ihit 
life appeal's whollv inijiossiblc «« ««e/i jiiHififflrit 
The euiise of Soer.itess mist, ike *is to be found in 
i.'ie talsitv of his fnndaiueiital position It is tine 
tli.it in .1 eeitaiii sense Ixitii the lionseliold .iiid the 
State ouglit to be units, but nut absobitelv. Foi a 
St.ito (IS it progiesnes tovvanls unity iiiav altogether 
cease to be .i State oi, .dtliongh it leiii.iiiis .i Sbite, 
maj iie,irly ee.ise to Ik* one and so become a worse 
State , just .IS vou would s[mh 1 .i harniony or ,i rhythm 
by redneing it to niiisun or to a single inetrieal foot 
The right coni'se, as has licen a 1 ie.ul} leiuaiked, is to n 
retain the essential plurality of the State .iiid to make 
it a eumiiinmty or a unit In eilneatioii .iiid we may 
well be sni'{)iMsed that Socrates, of all jiei-soiis, whose 
|iur}K>i>e was to iiiti'oducc cilueation and who looked 
ii}K)ii (slucatioii as the ineuiis of making the State 

i—i 
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virtuouH, sliuiild thnik ti) onler it by hucIi 

means as he iiroposcs rather tliun by moral disuiplinc, 
intellectual culture imd Ic^slatiun, after the example 
of the lugislatoi-s who in Jjiiceibiemon and (*iete 
eflected a curhuu of |)ro])ert> b\ the iii- 

Htitiitioii of common mCids 

Nor u}j;iim Ctiii we ii;;htK shut our e\es to the 
(lilt} of pu^iu}' re^.ud to histoix, to all tlie agon of 
the ])ast in which the s\stem |iro))osed b\ Socrates, 
were it a wise one, would not have laded to lie dis- 
covered , for it nia) be kikI tlnit all discoveries have 
been idivad} made. <iltlioiigh m sonic cases thei have 
not Ik'cii combined and in others n hen made ai'c nut 
acted u[i(jn. 

lloneier tin luiiHmihihtii of nau/tli'lt nnijnntnni 
would be most eoiispuuous, could we once see a 
politj of the Socnitic t'|H‘ m actual iiiocess of con- 
stnution It wdl lie found im])ossible to cmite the 
State without 'uiiiiiediately making diiisiuiis and 
sepfinitions whether into common tidik-s, os ut Sptnin, 
01 into clans and tribes os "t Ath’int. lienee the 
sole result of the ]egi^latIou itiojHtmf ui tlir liefHibhr 
wdl be the jirohibition of an agriLultuial life to the 
(iuardi.ms, a result which the Lacedaemonians e\on 
under existing (onditions tn to idfect 
0) iiicmii- Hut to roHif to the tlunl wah olijertloii SociMtes 
has not stated, nor is it ea'*^ to state what is to be the 
SrillwT"^ chanieter of Ins piditj as a w'hole in respect of its 
jneijibeiN. Yet it ina\ be said that ecitiiidy the main 
body of the State consists not <ii the Omudiuns bnt 
in the mass of other citi/ens, about whom nothing is 

^ fivriKa khi 
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(leterniiiKMl, c.;;. whether pmjiert}' is to be helil in coin- 
inun by tlie llnstianilincn as well as by tlie Ounnbuiis 
or to be separate ami iiidhidniil, and airam whether 
their wives and childieii are to belong to tliein sc])a- 
nitcly or in coiinnon. If there is a general connnninty 
of everj thill}? as in tlie first ease, how Aiill thej dilfcr 
fioiii tlie (bull (bans as aluiru deseribed^ ‘and wh.it is 
to induce them to siibniit to the rule of the (biaidian 
il,is>r, unless some itieli artifice is devised iis bv the 
Cretins who, while thev <dlow all other ri}?hts to their 
davcs as much .i- to fi-eemcii, have inerLlv denied them 
;r\ mnastic e\ei t ises .iiid the possession of arms > If on 
the other hand the s\ stem of pi opcity and of thefamilv 
u latioiis amoii}? the Itiisliaiiduicu is to be the same as 
e\istsiu oidniarv Stifes, how is the ussoei.ition of the 
two classes to be constituted^ 'I’lie necessarv conse- 
(|ucncc is that thci*o will lie two States in one and tliese 
Stites miitiiallv hostile. Foi Socrates divides his 
''tate into tlie (biardiaiis on the one hand who foiin a 
sort of militai} }?arrison and on the other tlie Ilus- 
baiidnien, Aitisuis, and the lest of the ]io]iu1ation 
who ( (institute the ordmai'y eiti/en», and aiiioii}? 
these tw o cl.isses i eerminiations, law Miits and .ill the 
otliei evils he destnbes .is cAistiii}? in States will be 
just us prevalent a-, elsevdieie. Vet accordni}? to 
Sociiites his citizens will lie mi edueiited as to reipiire 
but few' le}?.il re}>;ulations, such as police i'e}'ul.itions 
of the city .iiid market or the like, although he 
assigns the edu(,ation to the (biai diaii class .iloiic. 

Again Socnites gives his llUblKindnieii an absolute 
Dwiiei'ship of their estates on condition of pa}iiig a 

' Ouilttlllg t) Ti TrXtr.iv r>i» virn^cmvirt r^i> iivrav. 
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ii\cd rent to tlic (iuardians. Hut ifthetf nm nhnoluie 
owmn, tliu) arc likely to be far more intractable and 
arrugiiiit than the eliiaseH of IIclot‘». l’ene*«tae or Serfs 
whieli exiNt in hoiiiu coniitnes. 

Howeici’, irhethcr ordinances cm to the anuUUmi^ 
of itroju‘1 fj/ tniit of tlu" fouiih/ the Hnsband- 

incn are as ini])ort<uit as aiuon^ the (hiaidians or not 
ccrtiiin it is tliat no definite stateniuiit on the subject 
has lieen actiuill} made bj Socnites '\or ajpiin has 
he said aiijthinu alMiiit the questions wliieh ne.vt 
sii^ri'cst theuiselies, mk, the politicid constitution 
education and l.iws of the ihislKindrncn. Vet these 
art' points of coiisider.ible ditlicnltx, iiiid at the saiiiL 
time the chanietcr of the Uiisbandinen is hinhh ini- 
jiortant to the niaintenaiu'e of the association existiiiK 
unioiiK the (luaribaiis Again if it is the intention ot 
Socrates to establish conniiuiiitv of iiiu's and indi- 
lidiial iiossession'of pioi»ort\ oimoitf flir 
it h iifttiiiol to mev' the ol’fritiou, >Mieie will lie the 
ivoiiioii to devote the same attention to dunieslu .is 
their hiisiKinds to agiieiiltui'ul .illaiis '' 

It IS stiiingc too that Socnites, wlieii he is uigu- 
ing that the pui suits of women shoiilil lie the same as 
those of men, slioidd draw Ins illustration fnini tin 


' lloailui^ yvv y* titwfHUTui Kin irc/ii Toir kt \ 

- The inipcrtcct oviltmux! Knv n umi'nl nl KTijfrcir mil m tui 
■/fopyav yvwuicrs iti nuccsiianl} onnttud in ti'iiiwl.iliiiii It Hi>cnii 
probiiblu tli.it Miinc nords h.ivo drupiMid nut nf the text .liter 
yvKiixf!, as Aristntle haiiiig cmisidcred tlio lase where there 
18 cuiiiiinuiit) of woes and scininiteiicss of proiiorty woulil 
natunill} jirucceil to tlie uisc where both wires and pru])crt} 
.ire loinmoii 
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lower iMiimalH, among wliom no kiicIi tiling as Do- 
inuHtie Uconoiny cxintH. 

'riiere is a danger also in the system of nilei's pio- 
]Hisc<l by Socrates lie would have the same person^ 
rulers in pcr[ictiiit} . Kut tliis pcipetnity of iidc l^ 
tlic cause of political disturbiince c\cn among ])co])le 
who ]ioaseas no sense of 8clf-res]>ect anil I'l Jortwi i 
among men of sjiirit and martial temper ltl,f /i/s 
WiiuHnit' V’ct \ie sec at once that he could not 
lielp creating pcrjiutual riders. Foi 'the diiine gold 
IS not infused into the souls now of some and again of 
others but of tlie same iiersons for eier. His thisin 
IS that at the iiioinent of birth (lod iiihised gold 
into sonic people, siher into others and brass oi inin 
into those who should lie Aitisaus oi 1 lusliaudmen 

Kiiiall}, while den\nig happiness to tlie Guardi, ins, 
Nicnites teaches that it is the legisi, iter’s dut\ to make 
the State a.s a whole happy. Yet how' can the whole 
St.ite be b,ipp} unless'', if not all its iKirts, let iiiiKst 
or at least some ciijoi ha]ipniess ^ Htijiiiincss is not 
like e\enncss in miinbei's , it cannot belong to the 
whole without belonging bi cithei of the ]>ai’ts, as 
eienness can Ihit if the (>ii,iidiiuis aie not lin]i]n 
who else will be^ certainly not the .\itis.uis and the 
multitude of mere Mceh<iiucs 

111 the polity dcscrilied by Socrates /« thr Rqmltlic 
these ddlieulties and othci's not less serious aic in 
herent. The same nr iie<ii ly Uie s,uiie is tnic of I’lato's 
laU>r work, the Lrun. It is w'orth while then to devote 


1 It IN the eViKiiufMi (it the Repiiblii nlm aiM here iiieiiiii 
^ 8ec Plato Reptihht , iii p 4I’> 

'' Readlllg luj rav n prj mn'roti' 
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ii brief ciiii'iiileiation to the i)olit\ dcliiiCiitetl iu tliu 
Jmw», For tlic {loints dctcrminccl by Bocnitcs in tlio 
Repiihlif arc c\trciiielj few, viz. the liftht conditions 
of tlie coniniuiiity of wives and elnldi'cn and of ])i‘0])crt\ 
and tlie ^ciicnd system of the ]H>Iity. Tlio mass of tlie 
poiudiition he dunks into two ]>arts, the Uusbandmeii 
.ind the nnhhuy ebb's, witli a tlnrd clii'>s ibrnied from 
members «)f tlie second, vu the deldicriitive cLiss 
which IS siipieme in the State As to the lliuibaiid- 
iiien and Aitisui'', wliethci they are not to lie eligible 
to any oilites or only to jiartienlar olliees, whether they 
arc to ])OssL>si <irms like tlie (inardiaiis and fight in 
the wars with them or not, Souab's has left wholly 
iindetei mined , he inerelv l.iy s it down Oiat the wives 
of the (iiiardiaiis ought to fight in the wars and 
leeeue the same ediiiation .is the (iiiaiditiiis thein- 
sebes, wliilo tor the rest he 1ms filled Ins discourse 
with e\li.ineoiis bipies and with a diseiission of the 
ediuvition to be given to the (Inaiiiian class 
u, ,.pi,riiK.iL The Aou's consists niatiily of legislative emu liiienls 
with but few reniaiKs on tbe siibjeiL of the jiolity. 
(Ill jiiif although the ]iiii|)use ul I’lato ni t/ir Ltuix is b> 
create such a polity <us sliall laue iiioi’e .idiiiitv bi 
cMstiiig States, he gi.uliudly brnigh it round .igaiii to 
the old jKility at the liepiildie. For if we 

oAcept the eoinminiity of wives .iiiil iiroperty, all In-, 
rognlations ai-o the same tor liotli , theie is the s.inie 
ediieatioii, the Ninic nilu of abstmenee fiom menial 
lalKmrs, tlie same institution of eonniion meals. The 
only ]H)ints of ditfeivuec arc that in the polity of the 
Lawn he insists u|K)n common meals for women us 
well as men and that the number of cibzens iiossess- 
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iiig arms is siipjiOHcd to lx: five thousand instead of 
one tlioiisand, as in tliu JieiniMie. 

Now .iltlioiigli all the Socnitic dialogues are 
( haracteriKcd by brillianc}, grace, originality undi»iity»i 
research, it is [lurliaps iliilicnlt to succeed in c\cry 
detail. Thus if nc take c.g. the uiunbur just nicntioncil, 
ne must not conccid from ourselves that a country 
as l.irgc as tlic ilaby Ionian oi some otlier of bound- 
less extent will he miuiicil, if it is to suppoit fi\e 
thousand citi/eii*. in idleness and 'with them a host 
of women ami attemlants manj times .is numeisms as 
themselves. Impossible as-.nmplions nf thn Itiu/ 
however aie imulmisMble tu eouxtnirfnnf tnt nlvn! 

SUitP, altliough arbiti.iiy ones arc .illow.ihle. 

Kniihor it is the duty of the legist, itm atemding 
to Socrates in emutiug ins laws to h.ive ieg.ird to 
two things, li/ tlie eoiintix .ind tlie jieojile. He 
might pniperh h.ive .ulded “ to noighhouring lauds 
•dso,” ■cspeei.dh if the Htalc is to lead .i socud hie 
tfH It nmuher of (he fnunhf of Shift k loi m tli.it ease 
it will need to use siieli means of oilence ami defems' 
in wai as aie scnieeable m de.Uing with iuieign lands 
no less than within the louiitiy itself In t.ut even if 
we do not accept tins socmI life either for the iiidiv idn.il 
or for the State ,is a Ixidv, it is none the less necessary 
to inspire onr enemies with fear not only when they 
have inv.uled the lountiv but even after their ietie.it. 

.Vgain, it is .i ((nestioii whether it would nut be 

ItCildlllg TTiifHi riii'iruic • 

- liCiUllIlg Trpos Tout 7«TVIUVTU> TOirOVI, TTpUTOV pev il (Wl ril» 

-ruXiv, K r X , and sulMtituting .i vuloii tor tlic full stup after ravs 
roirovr 
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better to adopt a difibrent, i e. a less ambigi^ous defi- 
nition, of tliti amount of property tlic citizens ai e ti> 
liold. Soci“cites hi thf Tmii'h mys it should be “large 
enough for living teiiipcnitely,” m hich is like saj ing 
“ large enough for living welL” The definition is t(M> 
I ague, not to say that a person ma\ “li\c teiiipcrcitel) " 
when he is Ining ])enuriousl} A better deliiiition 
nould Ik 5 “ tcinpenitcly and lilKMidlx for if the 
two arc sc])arated, liberality of life nia\ lie eoinjiatible 
with luxury and teiiiiK'rancu with liardchip Thr 
icnmii Jor iinniniij hlunahhi amt tern pfi mice ih that 
these arc the onh niund habits' wiiidi liave to do 
with the use of ]ir(i]ieity It is impossilile, 1 nu»ui, 
to make a mild oi \.durous use of 'iroperty but 
liossible to iiiiike a tenqiemte or libeial use of it, 
and eonse<|Uenth temperaiiLe and libisaliU must lie 
the ''moral habits which have to do with piopcity 
I )i<e may well .be siiqirised too that while eipial 
iziiig all pnijici'tios, Socrates should omit to regulati' 
the number of citizens and should set no limit to the 
pi (lereatioii of eliildien, a'^suming tli.it, liowcier huge 
the niinilier of ehildieii boin, it ’will be sullieiently 
lediieed to the oiiginal stiUidaid ot po]iuliition b\ 
e.isca of uiifniitful maiiiage, liec iiise this seciiih to lie 
actually the case in existing Stites, (Ire-iter exact 
ness howevei will be iiecess,in in States wliere the 
Socnitie polity exists tli.ui at pieseiit. At present 
there is no ilestitutioii, as the estates are subdivided 
acHiording to the iiuiiiber of citizens, however lai-ge it 

^ RusullUj' ufTTc fcac rn* 

Ueuiling m itfapat avofiakttrOtiirofuvriu 
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may be ,.but in tlic iKjIity of the Law, ahera O'ltites 
are iiidiviHible, the siiiici iiumeniry citizens, nhuthoi 
few or uiaiiy, inuat be wiiolly without the inoiins of 
sn1>sistencc. Tt ini^lit lie Hiipposed that there wa>> 
more ncc<l of <i fixed limit to the {in>ci cation of 
children than to the anionnt of Tno])crty, so tiiat no 
one should be/^et more than a eertam mimliei, and 
that tins totd should lie lived with refeience to the 
eluuiiAis of huiikiii life, \iz. to the jiiobabilitv of some 
of the ehildieii not Iniii^ to grow up ami to tlie iiiter- 
tilit\ of a eertam number of inamages. The .discnie 
of all regulations, as is the ease m the generalit\ 
of States, will nceessanlj ]iio\o .i CtUisc of paupeiisni 
iiiiong the citizens, aiul luupeiism is the paieiit 
of sedition and eiinie. The Cormthi.m Vheidon, a 
\erj early legislator, held that the nnmlier of house- 
holds and eiti/cris ought to lie constant, even if tlieii 
allotments acre all oiigmalh uiHspial m si/e, jiisttlu 
opposite of which is the ease in Plato s Law. Tpon 
this point howeiei we must defer tcir the present the 
statement of the s^stem which in our judgment 
would la; ])referalile 

One omission m the Lawx is that Socrates ni 
deseriliing the rulers has not stited the points ot 
distinction between them and the subjects 'lie 
nicrel} lenuiks that, as the waip is eomposed ot 
a diitcrent wool fioiu the woof, theie should be .i 
corrospuiiding dittercnce lietween the ridel's and 
subjects. 

Again, as he allows the whole pio])ert\ of a 
citizen to be increased up to fivefold, wh} should 

* Ituaillli;^ yap 87, uirirtp, k r X 
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not u Kiiuiliir inu'Ciisc be allowed up to :i certain 
point 111 his huidcd estate''' 

AjifiUii, it is a question whether the jiropuseil 
"eiHiratiou of the hoineHteiuls is not iiiexiiedieut iii 
the interests of Doiuestic Kcononiy. For Sociiites 
■issigued to each citizen two sctiiiratc Iiouiesteads in 
diifcreiit parts of the country; and it i'' no easi 
matter to manage two households at once 
if Vs a wliolc the constitutifm pin ports 

to lie ncitlier a JX‘moei'ac> iioi an ( Ihgai'chy hut iin 
nitei mediate foim or, to use the common jihrase, 
a I’oliti, as the citi/ciis are all who serve as litsuy- 
armed soldiers, if in cstablisliing this ])oht\ Sociiites 
rcganls it as the one which has moic alliniti tlhin 
an> other to existing Htates, he is piobably right; 
not so liuweier, if he ivgaids it as the last with the 
exception of the ideal jKilitj The picferenee mai 
perha])s lie giien to the polit} of tiie Laedaemoiiians, 
oi to some otliei {Kdity ot a moie ai istoi i .itie type. 
Tliei'e are some who hold tiiat the best pohtv should 
lie (oiiiposcd of all the |)olitics blended togethei. 
IlciKC thei eulogize the Laecdaemomaii ])olit\, some 
icgiirdiiig it ius a (sniqHiuiid of Ohgai'ein, Monarein 
and Demociac}, as the kmgshi]> .iicoidmg to them 
foims a iiioiiiU'chical element and the oflice of the 
Senate an oligaidiical, while there is a deiiuKratical 
ulement iii the llphoralU, ics tlie Fpliois are elected 
from the euinmons whemis others again regard the 
Fphoralty as <i t\iaui'\ and liiid the deiiioeratieal 
element in the coiumoii me.ds and tlie ordiiiory daily 
life tJif Lomlaemoaiam. In the Iaivos of I’lato 
howeier it is laid flown that the best polity should be 
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coiniMisL'il of J )oiitoci'a(^ and Tynuiiiv vvliicli iiia} lie 
regarded ns the most delvised of nil polities, if indeed 
they <11 e politics .it all. There is inoi'e truth then in 
the view of those who advocate a blending of a luigei 
iiuniber of polities for the larger the ninnbei of 
eompoiicnt polities, tiie liclter will be the polity so 
composed Further it is evident that there is no ino- 
n.irchie<il element <it all in the jHiIit} of the Ijtnt v but 
onlv oligni'chical and demoor.iticnl elements with .in 
inLlni<ition towaids ()1igiiiehv,ns is eleni1> seen in the 
method of appointing the officers of State Imii the 
.ippointmcnt of the oflicers b} lot from a bodv of eiti 
xens elected b} sutlrage is a system partiv ohg.ii'chiL.iI 
and jiartlv demoer.itu al. Ihitthat the wealthier classe- 
should be compelled to atteml the assembh , to vote 
for officers of State or to <hsch<irge .iiij otliei politie.il 
function, while tlio pooivr are eveused, is claiiiictoristu 
of an Oligai’chy. So too is the ettbrt to ensui c th<it 
.iiiioiig the officers of State thei'c shall lie .i majoiitv 
of the iich and that the highest offices shall be fillcil 
by members of the we<dthiest cl.isses .Mso tlie 
iii.iiiiuT of electing the (.’ouncil proiiosed bv Socnitcs 
is oligaichical. '.MI the citizens ai'e compelled to 
elect a certain numbei from the we.ilthiest and an 
ciiual number fiYim the second class. In electing 
from the third, not all the classes but only the first 


‘ In onler to bniig the prcbcnt into h.tnnoiiv nitli 

1’la.to, /.a/rfi, V I p yriG, it suuins iiei'L»<s<iry to iu.id aipovvrai fui 
yap iravT€9 imivayKti c’k rcii' wp^ov riptjparof^ tira miXiv icrnir 
rov fifVTtpov eir tK ruv rpirav ov irmrtv firaimyKts frX^i' roev tK rui 
rpiwi^ err* c*k rav rtraprav tirtivayKt^ rolr irpnroi^ icai nuv 

itVTfpOlS 
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three are compelled to vote Finallj , m electing from 
the fmntli, none Imt the first and second clsisKes me 
Cl impelled ( >f the persons so elected an equal iiumlH.‘r 
die dfterwmds to be apiMiintud from eiU'h class. The 
lesult will he tli.it .imajoiit} o/t/n-r/irfoin\rilliil}va)> 
beloiijr to the wealtliiest or upper cl.isscs, as some of 
tlie democriits not Iiciiif; c'Miipelled will abstiiin from 

lutiiiij: 

TIicciioi of attenqitiii^ to (ie.ite the best ]>olitv 
b\ d combination of Dcmoei'aL} and jMonaicIi} is 
pLiiii from these facts <uid fiom otheis that will be 
adduced w hen ue come to the discussion of such a 


polity. In tlie election of the oilieers of State also 
the system by which they are elected 1)\ suttra}(e 
fioni d IkhI) pieiioiisly elected in the same iiunnei 
is a daiijjeroiis featiiicn/ tftr jiolifff (Imrthi'd in fin 
Iaiilm, as eieii a eoni|)anitively small knot of peojile, 
if they choose to- combine, will alwa\s be able lo 
eontrol the election. 

iSueh IS the system of [xility i>ioposed m tlie Litirn. 
eiiiii Ml There me eeiimn othei polities, some ))Ht foiward by 
philosopheis or statesnicii and otheiv In orihnary 
people, but none so f.u reniined from tlie established 
(lolitiCH of aetiud States ds J’lato’s m the Itrpnhlic 
.ind the Laiiv. \o one else has been so original as 
to suggest a coiiimnnity of wives and children oi the 
institution of eoiunioii meals foi the w omen , they 
lather take the absolute nxinisitcs of a Statu as tlieii 


starting ]iuint 

Tin iw.io Thus there me sonic who lay the chief stress upon 
li^ i’liukiiv a right Hystem of proiicrty, holding that (luoBtious of 
prvpvrt^ ^ property are the occasions of all civil disturbances. 
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Aucordmy;ly Plialeiis of Cliaicciloii set the example 
by advocating etpialit} in the poshcssions of the 
cltizell^ Tills lie tlioiight although easily attainable 
by States at the time of their foundation a as nioi'e 
diflicnlt 111 the tase of Stak's already oi^rani/eil , still 
the eiiuali/atioii of ))i-operties would be soonest 
eHected. it dowries were }fi\en lint not reeeoed by 
the nth and leeeived but not ^ixen bj the ])ooi 
IMat.i, when he wiote the held that ineqiialit\ 

of |iiopeity u]i to a eeiUiii point should be allowed 
lint tliiit no citi/en should lie pei nutted to ae(|Uire 
more than five times tlie niiiiimuni, as has been alreadv i> 
lemaiked. lint it oii^ht not to escape the atkaitioii 
of legislatois who .wlopt these piineiples, as in faet 
it does, that if thev define the amount of iirojieitv 
it is ineuiiilient u]ion them also to define the niiinlier 
of ehildren. For if the (|ivuitity of children liecomes 
too great foi the tot<d amount of'tlie jiiojieitv, the 
law will inevitdil} be liioken , and not onlv is it 
bioken but theie is an evil m i educing a minibei of 
people from afl 1 uem.u to poverh, as thev are almost 
ceitain to displav a revolutionaiy knijuT The iiii- 
poitfinee of an eqiialit} of ]iiopeitv to the political 
tissoLiation is a truth which seems to have been fullv 
discerned bv some of the uieients, as iiiav be inferied 
from the legiskitioii of Solon .mil the f.iet th.it in 
some countnes there exists a l.iw piohibiting the in 
definite aeipiisition of ]iro|iert} at ]ileasui'e It is on 
the same principle that the laws m mme Staten foi 
bid the sale of jinqierty — among the Ijoerians, e.g a 
mail inav not legidly sell his property unless he has 
proved himself to have liccn the victim of a noturious 
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misfortune' — uiul in others enjoin tlie pei’petiial iiinin- 
teiianee of tlie original aHotnient^. It was tlic violation 
of tliis last rule ivliich at Jjcueas e.||y. Rave a deino 
cmtioil bias to tlie ]ioIity , for the result »/' sjditthift 
np the patrinumue was tliat tlie offievs of State 
ceased to lie tilhsl (‘\chM\el} b} iicmiiis pussessiiu; 
the le^il ]iroperty qualifltsitioii 

However this equality of piojierty in<i\ exist and 
yet the ainount of property I>e too laif;e, <>n as to 
oeeasion hixuiy, oi too sniiill, so iis to be a cause of 
pemiiioiis lixin^ We see then that it is not enough 
for the legislator to etpiali/e pi-opciiies he must 
aim at the ii|i>;ht mean hi tin tuiunmt jixejl Xoi 
afviiin is it any j'ood merely to fix the pnificr nuuleitite 
amount of pnipeity for all the iiti/ens Men’s de 
sires need to be levelled nioie than their jiropei’ties. 
and this is impossible unless tlie\ are adequately 
eduetiiud by the* laws I’eilisqis iioweiei Phaleas 
w'ould lejoiii that this is ]>rceisely his own point 
for his theory is that there aie two tiimii> wliieli 
oiit^ht to lie equalized in all States, \ \7. ]m>peit\ and 
cdiieation. Hut it is necessary to deline tlie eduea 
tioii The mere fact that it is one and the s<ime tor all 
is no ^ood , it may lie one and ilie same, and yet of 
such a kind as to dis]iosc people to seek an undue 
shai'e of money or honoiu* or laith Ag.iiii ineiiUtdity 
of hnnoiirs is as niiicii a auisc of civil distui bailee as 
inerpiality of pixipcrty, altliongh the cases are just 
I'cvcrsed , for the cuniiiions (nr momf to (Hetiult the 
jHttre by inequality of imqierti, and the upper 

' 'I'licrc slioiild be uiil,i a Luiiiiiia after wn^tiJjiKvutv 
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clfisscH fur liuiiuitrs, if tliey hare uiil\ iui c)|iiiil shaii 
Ilciu'c rhif/rx >• {/. comptcuiiM 

*' liiko lioiiuur lititli the mid the hi ue’ 

Further it iiut unit the nccessariex nf life that aie 
the objects of hniiiiui crime, for wliuli l^luilcns tliiiik^ 
to ftiul >i leineiU in tlie eqiuilit} of property, so tlnit 
puo]>Ie iuii\ not he insule pithpockcts b} cold oi 
huni>cr , but another object ix to sret gi-sitification 
.ind be relieved fioin dexne. Foi if people have .1 
desne of xoinethin;; 111011* than the baie neeexsarie- 
of lite, the\ ndl connnit ei lines to xatixfi it, and not 
*<0 onli but, even when *theie is no jnevioux dexiie 
111 Ollier to i‘n,|o\ tin* gratification of those pleasures 
whicli aie not |>rceeded b\ pains How then aie 
thesi thiee classes of eriine to be mnedied ^ Foi 
the first the reniedv is a small amount of ]>i*opert\ 
andindiistrv foi (lie second, temperance and for the 
thud, <dl who would be independent of otliei's foi 
their ^^ratification will seek a reinedv in jiliilosophv 
.done, .IS it IS the onlv ple.isiiie which does not de- 
peiiil ii]ioii om fcllow-iiieii \s ,1 iii.ittei of fact it is 
the suiiei Unities i.itliei than the baie necessancs of 
life which <111: the motives oi the most heinous crimes. 
Thus tvrannv is uccnsioiieil bv somethnn>; more than 
the desne to escape frecz.ii}!: and it is because the 
crime of tvr.iiinv is >0 <rre.it that the honoiii's panl to 
a muiilerei aie so hi}rh, when his victnii is not a thief 
but a tyrant 'fhe coiielusion to w’liich we .ire led 
then is that it is solely as a ]iievcutive of ])cttv ci lines 
that the piiiiciple of Plialeas’s politv is etHcacious 


' lliml i\ 3l'i 
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iV;'ciiii, t)ic oliject of lux institutions ^L'lienilly is to 
plsice tlic intoni.il loLitioiix of tlic citi/i'iis to oiio 
iiuotliei u|iun a xatisfictoiy tooting, lint it is iiniioi- 
tantalso tlnit tlioir I'clntions to tlioir niMglilNmi's.ind to 
<ill foniign Poweis sliould lio sitisf.ictorx . iruiiiv tliu 
system of the ]inlit\ must he fnimcd \iit 1 i a mou to 
inihhirY strength, whirh is «IiolI> omt iu 

Piiiiieas. It IS the samemth ])io)ieit\. Tliereshould 
be such .111 amount of pioiierfy in .i St.ite .is is suffi- 
cient nut onh lo sene the imiposes ot politie.d hte 
but also to meet penis fiom witlioiit lienee on the 
one hand it ought not to 1 h‘ so luge as to be coveted 
by neigliliouiing Poweis of suiieiioi stieiigth, wliose 
.ittack its possessors mil be un.ible to resis(, noi on 
the otluM' Iiaiid so small as t(^ inc.ipaeitate them foi 
su[)]M)rting .1 11.11 even iiitli a Poiiei (S|ii!il oi smiilai 
to thciiisolres It foilons that, although 1 ’h.ileiis h.is 
m.idc no defiuite«stateinent on thr snhjnf, ne ought 
not to leaic out of sight the i|uestioii, nli.it' amount 
of jiroperti is exiicdicnt to a Stite. Perhaps then 
till' best limit IS that it should not be north the while 
of stioiigei Powei-s to go to war siinjilj bec.uise of the 
supcr.ibuml.iiit iiciies of the Shite, but th.it they 
should go to w.ir only m c.ises where they would do 
so, even if the projierty ol the titi/ens wcie less than 
it actually is Thus, to gi\e an illustration, when 
Autoi)hnid.itisj was preparing to block.Lde Ataiiieiis, 
Eiilmliis rccoinmeuded him to consider how long it 
would take him to capture the fortress and to calcu- 
late the exiiense he would iiieiuiwliile iiieiir, “as I will 
take a smaller Bum” he added, “to evacimte Atanicus 
' Ktiiuhlig 5 ri irX^Aji mo-las 
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witliout !i Ilis won]', induced Autopiiiu- 

diiUN to ivllect iiiid u^eiitiially alMiiidon tlie blockade 

\o doubl tlieiu ,i curtain ad\aiiti^'u in an 
eilualitN of ]i)o])crtics amoii}' tlic citizens as a .safe- 
guard against ci\d discoid, lint it is not in fact \er\ 
i'l'cat. For tn Un Ill'll jiltur it will piodnre a feeliiiu: 
of indi^iation ainoiiff tlic n|>jRn (]a>-‘*cs, as llic\ con- 
sider tlieniM‘l\(‘s entitled to inoiv than nici(‘ e(|u.dit\, 
.ind < oiise(ineiitl\,.i' cviierieiice tCtielies, often become 
the aiitlioi's of coiisiiiraeie^ and seditions. Vnd 
seeonilli tlicrc is no satisfuii<r men s dcpi.Liits tliei 
.ire content at first with two oboN /is mi iiflinimin 
fill' till fliivli I , but no soonei is tins the i oiistitiitioiial 
Mini than tliei iraie a laiger one .iiid so on ntl hijitti- 
>iniu For di'siie is in its natni'c bnntless, and the 
satiataction of desire is the sole object of most meii' 
lives. Tlie 'reineil} of these evils lies not so much 
111 ivdiiciiif' all iiropeities t/i the s,ibie leiel ,is in so 
disjiohiii^r the higher iiatiiR's that the\ .tie uiiwiiliii;' 
md the lowei that tliiv aie unable to a^'gi.inili/e 
theiiisehes Hut this l.ist icsult l.iii onli be .ithimed 
hIici’c the lower chisscs .iiv we.ikei .iiid are not the 
victims of nyiisliee. 

Hut even the e(|ualitj' of jinijierty pioiiosed b\ 
Hlialcas Is open fo objection It is in the kiiided 
estate alone that he in, ikes an cipiiilifi, wiieieas theie 
IS also such a tiling .us wealth which consists in slaves 
e.ittle and mone} oi a hinte stock of what is e.illed 
household fiiinitiiie it is i i^ht then either to aim at 
•111 e(]ualization or .i moderate fixed nui\iniuni of all 
such goods or else to jiiit no restiictioii iijioii aiiv. 

' l{i',adiug «ici) 
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[jistly it ih evident fitnii the IcKi-lntioii nf I’lialoas 
that the State he to Lon><tiii( t ix a miuiII one, 

since tlie Ai tKins tmonHmj to In* limn if .iie all to he 
|iiihli( slaves ,ind nut to contribute to the coin] >h‘inent 
of the State. 'If however theie aie to he imhlie 
slaves, thes slaveiv on^ht to 1 h‘ confined to the per- 
sons eu^a^red uikui puhlit vvoiks, ,is is the case at 
Kiudaninus and in the svsti'in which Diophantiis 
once (lied to cstahlisli at Athens 

Th(‘S(‘ considenitions will taiahle iis to foini ,i 
toleiahle,|iid<oiient how fai I’hale.is lia-. Ih'cii success- 
fril 01 uiisnccossful in his pioiiosals foi a ]iohlv 

The first iicinuii, not heiii}' a |tiaitical [loliticiaii. 
w lio set hiinseli to iiuke a statement of tlio best pohtv 
was lli]i|iodanins th 6 son of I'aiivplioii of Miletiis, the 
same who invenfed the nietliod of paititioiiin;' cities 
<ind laid out the I’lineus with inlcrsectni}? streets a 
niaii 'olio 111 Ills lOVc of ostentation niad(‘ himself 
rathei ccceiitiii m his ^-iicnil life, so tliat to some 
pco]ile his inaniier of living appcMieil cxtivivaicant 
hum Ills thick flowing links and the adornments ot 
his dress, which altlioiiirh simple vv.i- win in not unlv 
III vvinlei hut in the sumiiici months , is well vet who 
at the same timeaspircsl to In* a iiiiin of leaniinii: in .ill 
the dom.iiii of ]iiivsic.il science llis piojected State 
eoinpiised ten thousand citi/iciis and was diviiled into 
three pints, the Ihst cuiisistiii;>: ot .kitisaiis, the second 
of UnsUandmen, and the thud of the Militaiv oi 

' KCiIiIiiik d\K’ tartfi do Stjiunruti t ciViii, Tuib ni xnisi (pya 
(ii/ifvovt iff, KaBmrfp Ir re xui irore lenrc- 

VKCvafci' ’Aft(i>ij«ri, ToOr<ii> e;(fii Tor Tiumov 

^ KeHUini; rpijiav rt irX^^ct nu (cocrfiijircfriif i(r6ijTitt 
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Anncd ( 'I'liu land tea) he wiahcd to diriilc into 
thi'cc{Mitri, \iK.,Hficied, public and jirnuto, the s<icrcd 
buiii^ tli.it ^vllK‘h WAS to sn)i]>l> the lost of the ciis 
tonuuy leli^uais sen ices, the ]>iiblic all that n.is 
devoted to the Kup])oit of the !MiIitan Class, and the 
private the l.iiid of the I rnsbtiiidnicii. Further lie held 
that thei-e were but thiw kinds of l.iws, as the possi- 
ble subjects orjiidiii.d ]noctHlure weic but three, viz, 
Assa.dt, tresjiass and hoiniiide. lie i>vo]>osed to insti- 
tute <ilso one Mipieiiie Com t of Appe.il foi .ill i.isesin 
which there hcenied to h<i\e lieeii a failnie of justice, 
and to eonstitiitc the coiiit o1 ceitaiii FhleiN a)i])onited 
bj voting. Judicial veuhets .iceoidnii' to him oii^ht 
nut to be returned bv balloting, but e.ieh juninan 
should bung a tablet on which td inscribe his verdict 
if it vieit'oiieof simple coudeiiiiiutioii while, ifitwere 
one of siiii]i1e ac(|iiittal, he was to leave the tiblet 
blink, and, if it were a ipadiKed on&, he w.isto spcsrifi 
the tact. For he disajiproved of the svstein .it ]ire- 
seiit established bv law on the ground that the jurors 
lie com]K;lled to ]ierjuie themselves b} letiiiiiiiig 
an absolute verdict one waj or the otlici. ANo he 
pio|iosed .1 law to confer honour u]ion anvone who 
made a discuvei v la'iietieial to the State and to ])i'u- 
vide siippuit at the fiubliu eviiensc for the children of 
those who fell in w.ii -a fact from which we inav 
infer that no such custom h.ul as jet been legallv’ 
instituted in other countiies, although at the piesent 
time this law exists laitli at Athens and in other 
States as w ell. I le iiniiHisod too that all the officers of 
State should lie elected by the coninious, ineaiiing bv 
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thccoiiiinons thethn.'cclasuc'^ in tlicSttite.aiiil thattlic 
ofticci's elected »liuuld iiiulertiike tlie conduct of •itliiiiN 
of Stsitc uiid tlic iniitcction of foreignci'i and orpliaii" 

< rili( isiii of Such ai'c the ino^t iiuiuei'uu‘< and iinportaiit 
Mill ilinii (if foatuies of tlie K^'«tcul lu'oposcd hy 1 fi]ipudaimi'. 
III! (Ml/. ns dlf^lculf^ uliuh mi]u:ht Ik; liiml us to tin. 

diMHiou oi the (‘i\u‘ |)o|mIiitiou Tlie Vilisaiis, the 
1 lusli,iu<hucii .uid the MilihiiN CI.isn aic all alike 
ineiubei'h of the polity but tlie lluslKiudineii do not 
])()ssosn .unis, lUid the Ail.-'iiii'. jionscns neithei laud 
iinr .irins, so that they laith become pnietKiillv s|,i\ck 
of the Militai) t'l.i'.s. Hence it is iinjiossible that 
they should be eligible to all the honoiiis of St.ite, as 
ifciierals, I'u.iiiliaiio of the eiti/eii' and. I min sai, 
the siijiieine ollleiMs jij;eiiei.i*l\ mil ii(‘(essuriK la. 
taken ti'oiii the Militdiy Class lint if they do not 
eu,|o\ full ci\i( lights, how (.ui the\ tlieiish .i friendh 
dis]Hisition to the polity ' It in.i\ be aiisweied tli.it 
the \lilit.in Class ought eeitaiiih to be sfioiigei th.in 
the othei two togethoi Hut this i.innot well be the 
i.i'C, unless it IS iiuiiieioiis, anil, if so, why should tin. 
other classes enjoy ii vie lights and h.i\e the a])puiiit 
ineiit of the ofTiieis of .Stite in theii loiitioM Again 
what IS the use ot the llusl).indmeii in tins State' 
All \rtisnn ]i(i]iulatioii is of eoiii'se iiidLs])eiis,ible, as 
110 State can do without Artisnis, ,iiid they eaii sup- 
]ioit thcnisehcs m tfu «/ as in 

.iiiy other State by their art Hut the case of the 
I [iislKiiidnieu is (hlTcreiit There would be good 
i-eivion why they should form a seiKir.ite class iii the 
State, if they miehi supplied the military class with 
theii sustenance but in the polity of llippodamiis 
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tlicy poHhChS land of their o\vn and cultivate it fur 
their own private inteicst And as to the puhiiu land 
fnnn nliieh the iiiilitaiy dcfciider» of tlic State arc to 
derive thcii HUHtonancc, if they cultivate it thein- 
Molves, there will be no distinction lietaeen the 
Soldier} and the lliislKindmeii, althou;'h it is the 
inksitioii (il the IcffishUoi to create one, while if the 
( ii1li\atoi's of it iiie distinct fiuin tlie class which 
(ulti'<ites the |>ii\.ite estaU's tUid fioin the Soldier}’, 
iiistciid of two (lasses eoineidin^ there will be here a 
foiirtli oUss III the St.ite not enjoviii}? civic rifjhts but 
alien to the polit}. On the othci liand, if llippo- 
d.iiinis makes the same persons cultivatois IkAIi of 
tlie pro ate and the public land, Iiow is each of them 
to rai'<o piodiue eiion^li 'toi the support of two 
Households'’ and win in the woild should the} not 
sini])ly ^et their own sustenaneu iiiid supply the 
soldiery MVoni the same allotments of kind inthout 
t/fxtiUf/mxliiMt/ thf III ml nt uU iis ptihhi m /mviifr' 

Vll these aic ])onits which iinoKe miuh euiifusioii. 

\>raiii, tlieie is a defetl in the pioposed law oft-s^^ i"' 
judicial ])ioteduie by which a iliMiled \enlict is'"'"' 
ie(piir(.*d, whereas the teniis of the suit aie simple, 
and the juror is lonrei'ted into an arbitnitor. Al- 
thon}!;h in aibitratioii this is possible, even where 
theie are seveial ai bitratoi's, as the} lonsnlt to^etliei 
Oil the \eidict to be retuiued, it is impossible in 
Courts of laiw on the coiitrar}, most legislators e\- 

* I'TTovpyi/ri'ct fti'o tuiutur 

* Keuding dvro r^s yfji rwv hitHv 

TO Kpiv€iv a^iwv fiwtfmvvms deVr/v inrXcSr ytypafi- 
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preayly iirovide ikKuiiiat cuiiHnltatioii ainoiij^.tlio juroiH 
Furtlier will tlieic not lie iiicvitiible cuiifuMon in the 
leiilict wliuneM‘1 it i>« the opinion of the jiiiiir tliiit 
tlic (letendiuit is liable but not to tlio full iinioiint 
•illcj'ed bv tlic pliuntiif^ Siippoac c.^* the ])iaintilt 
deni,iuds twenty iiiinac, wheiciiH the jimir a^ianls' 
Inin k'li, ov one jiiiiir ratlier inoie than ten, a 
second nithor less, a tliiiil live, iiiid .niotliei' foiii it 
IS e\id(Mit that lhe\ will fi\ larioiis fractions in this 
way, while some a^ain will ninlet him m the full sum 
I leiiianded and othci k w ill let him ott scot-free \\ Init is 
to be the melhiMl of reckomnjr .these lotes''* And 
ftirther no one coniiiels <i jiina to poij'ive himselt if 
lie I’etiirns a lerdietof simple i(ii]iiittal or ooiidenina- 
tion, where the aeensation is dub ])ief(Tied in siiii])le 
terms. For a jiinii who \ot(‘.s .ui|iiittiil decides not 
that the defendant owes nothin;: but that he does not 
owe the twenty ininae elaimed and the onb peison 
guilt\ of pei'jun is a juim who leturns a lerdiet for 
the phiintitl^ when he does not belieie that the de 
teiMlant owes the twenty ininae 

nt.i< n- AKiiiii, as to the iinmiiety of eunleiTinu; some dis- 

WKnlll rim- ■ i . 

iirnii moM tinetioii iiiion pci sons who make .i iliseo\ei\ bencneial 

piiiilirlMiir , 111 

ruiiirs to the State, such ie;psutioii is not bee honi pen! 
and has merely a h])eeious sound, iiivoImii;: as it docs 
intri^'ues and possibly disturlxuiees of tiie polity. But 
this ia a iiueation which iiier;:es itself in a different 
pnibleiii and a distinct inipiiiy It is a difficult 
Iiueation to aoiue jicople whether it is injiirious or 
lUlvantageous to Ktates to alter their luiceatral laws 
lUid customs where another better law or custom is 

' Itcnding x/iwci 
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]>osHil)Ie. Ilciicu it IS not eiis} to jiolil <iii otfliiiiiil 
assent to tlie iinitMisiil of tTi]>|MHlainiis, if we .issuine 
the inox])e(lion(‘} of such iiltcnition. J’eoplc nun 
move the iiholition of ohl laws and eiistonis or of the 
]iolitie<iI constitution as .i {inhiic lienciit. 

ihit iis we haic iillnded to tiie siihjeet. it will be 
wortli while to disuis'< it a little nioi'e fiilU. Tlieic is lU' IIIlM 111* 

II* I 11* /• “ A I fl * ‘**‘*'^ 

ah wv Nii(i, toi a (liftcreiice of opinion \t iiist <>f 
sight lliei'c would seem to lie an adrantinre in idtera- >iiaimi« 
tion, as it has eeitainh jiioiisl lasieiiiial in the other 
SeieiK’es Tims there li.is Ixm a benefit in tlie de 
IKirtni'e fiiiin ancestinl tides in Alediiine, (iMimastu 
and tlie arts and faiiilties genonilb . <iud .is I'olitiis 
deserves to be iihieisl in tliis lategori, it is eiident 
that the same must be tine also iif Polities It niai 
he said tliai there is an inibentien of this tinth m the 
facts of Histor\,as tint lent customs are e\eeedmgl\ 
nidc and iKirUirons. h'or nisfancs*, (he (Jieeks alwais 
isimed duggeis and ]mich.isisl then wives fnim one 
.mother, in fact all siieh inniiitiie institutions as 
'•ni’vivc in tlie worhl .iie (|nito .ibsnid, as e.g tlie 
law at Ciiinae in eases of lioniieidc tliut the defendant 
is held to liaie been giiilti of the nmnler, if tlie 
liroseciitor ])n)dneos a eertuii nnmliei of Ins own 
kinsmen as witnesses \s a genet .il iide it is not 
what is aneient but what is good that the world 
ivaiits. Xor is it likeh tliat oiii fii>t pin cuts, whethei 
they wore the eliildrcn of earth or the sun Ivors ol 
sonic catastrophe, were .inv iH'tter tlian onTmiiri oi . 
unwise people, as in fact is the eonimon notion of 
the I'ki'th-ehildren or (limits It is alisiiid therefore 
to abide by tlieir decrees. We ni<iy add that it is 
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not dcHinihlc to leave c^eii the nritteii ,l!tnK iiiial 
tercil. For an m the art- jicneivillj , Mt in tlic politiual 
s\stcm it IS iiii|iiissiblc that u\i‘i\ tiling should bo pic- 
cisely specified in wntiiifc. 'I'hc tenns of the vritten 
law arc neiessaiiU ^‘iicral, wlieicas it< practical ap 
|ilicatiou IS to in<li\i(lti.d c.isi's. It is evident then 
that iiii alteration is ii^ht in the case of ceitain laws 
•md on piiiticiiLir m'c.isions Kioin •inotliei ])oint oi 
view how ever such alleialioiis s(>ein to leiinnv no 
little caution. Wheiethe iinpioicniciit is but slight 
eoni]iai<‘d with the c\il of acciistmniiui: the citizens 
lighth to ie]tealtlie laws, it i^iindoubtedl} ourdid\ to 
]iass over sonic niisbikes vvlietlici of the leaislatuiv oi 
the executive, as the lionefit we shall derive from tlie 
.dteiation will not be espad ti. the h.irm we shall gut 
bj accusloinnig ourselves to disoU-v aullioiitv. Tin 
illusti<iiion iroin the aits is i.dlacious. There is no 
paialhl licIvveetK .dteinig an ail and .dtciing a lavt 
Foi all the ]iutcucv of the Ian to 'ccuie obedieiui 
de]K;iuls upon habit, and habit tan nnlv be fomied bv 
lapse of tune so that the leadv transition from tin 
e.\istiug hivvs to others that aic new in a wciikcning 
of the elluacv of law itself And liiithci even it 
we assume that it is light to <dter laws, vve have still 
to ask whether this is tiiieof all laws and in everv 
form of pohtv, and whethei the alteration should be 
the work of aii} one who chooses or onlv of certiun 
definite people. These aio points of great uii|H)rtfiiiee, 
and in view of them we inav now aUmdoii this in 
ipiiry as being ruthei suited to anothei occusion. 

In the laility of laiedacmon or (Axitc, and indeed, 
we inaj say, in any jiolity whatever there are two 
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points to eonsidemi, viz. firstly, how f>ir it !>> mic 
ci‘s.sfii1 or the itivcM-hC iii its Icf'ishitiru eii.ietiiiuiiU 
consiilcied icliitirol} to tlic best s} stein, ami secnmlli, 
liow far it runs counter to the general iirintiple oi 
plan of th(‘ polity nhicli the citizens ]nopose to 
tlieiiiselvei' 

Now it Is allowed on all liamls that in a State f'" 
wineh is to enjo\ a noble jiolity the eiti/ens ninst lie i’"''' 
lelieicd fnini aiiMch ■iliont the bate neces'aiies of 
life, lint the nie.itis of seciiiing this lebef <oe not 
Oiis) to appreiiend. 7V/e utitiiral that 

thn'ii xltoiift/ l)4‘ a htu/e Hiihjai jmjnihifmi, hut if is 
Dili' II huh It not liirjiom iftniiiir Koi the IVnestae in ih> 
'riicssal\ made tieiiuent attaiks niMin the Thessalians, 
as did also the Helots n]ion the Lleedaeinoin.ins in 
<teod they ina\ Ik* dcstiilK'd as fieipetiialK Ising in 
n<nt to take aibantage of then inustei's’ niisfoi tunes 
Vnd if the same lesult has not vetoconied in the 
lase of the Civtaiis, tlie leason is piobabh that 
.ilthough the neighboni ing States aie at Wiii ainonu 
tlieinscbes, none has allied itself with the leiolted 
serfs of .mother , Ibi to do so would be piejmbeial to 
theii own lub'ients as they .ue thenisehes too tin. 
inasteis of <i surrounding subject tH)]iulaee \\ hereas. 
if wc look .it the l..icedacnioniaiis, we find th.it theii 
neighbours without eveeptioii woie their enemies 
Vrgives, 51esscnians ami .\reiuli<iiis, «> that the Uflots 
mne, I'liitufiiiyi'fJ to iniift. Koi the reason why the 
'Lliensabans tlieinsehes originally sulleml fiiiin such 
reiolts was that they were still at war with the 
nations upon their freiitieiN, vi/. the Aehacans, Pci - 
rhacbiiuis and IMagncsians. And even apart frein 
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further truiilile tlie mere 8 ii])er\isii)ii u nitljject 
jmpidure iu itself seems to be tiDiiblesome enough. 
Wliat is the right uay of (leahug uith them* If 
tliey are left AMthoiit restniint, the\ gniw iimoleut 
.111(1 claim e(|u.iht3’ uith their mastei's , uliile, if the\ 
.ire hamhly ti^siteil, they are in a state of eoii''])ii’ae\ 
.111(1 bitter illuill. It is eiideiit then that the Ji.iee- 
ilaeiiioiiiaiis, whose ex]ierienee in respect of the 
Helots IS such as I h.i\e describeil, arc not the dis- 
lovcreis of the licat system uj nturnmuf siihjrtf'i 
Again, the lueme of the vonien nf Jjimtlm mini is 
cspuill) fatal to the spirit of tlie polit\ and to the iiap- 
piiiess of the State. For .is husband and wife are (“oii- 
stitueut elements of a household, it is eMdeutl\ light 
to regard a SUte'also .is divided nearly ciiiiallv into 
the m<de and fonnile ]M}pul.itiun , and atcoidinglv in 
anv ]M)lity vilicrc the (omhtion of tlie women is iiii- 
s,itisfaitory, oiii'-li.df of the Shite must be reixaided 
.IS destitute of legislative regiil.itioiis And this is 
.ictiiallv tlie ease at Jj.iuHhu)mon. P'oi the Icgislatoi 
in Ins desire to im]).iit a ehar.ieter of haidniess to the 
St.ite as a whole, although' true to his ]>rin(iplc as 
reganls the men, has liccn giiiltv of serious ovei sights 
III his tre.itiuent of the women, as their life is one of 
iinrestiai'ied and iiidiscrinnnatc lieciiee and luxiiiy 
\ necessaiv result then in .i ]>olit) so constituted is 
the worslii]! of wealth, esjicciallv if the eiti/eiis are 
under the thumb of tlie women, as is geneinlly the 
ease witli militurv and wailik(‘ niecs, if we except tlie 
(Jelts and any others who liave openly attached them- 
selves to mi'll. It was in fact with good I'easuii, as it 

' lioadlllg miTii iiiv Tovt IMl/iat TiiiouTf'n r'vTiv 
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thi^t tlio autlioi (tf the in} tli iiiiulc Ares the 
pariimoui of ApliitNliti* . foi evpcneiive t^heus that 
iiiilitai} iKitioiis iii'e all strongl} iuLliiied to the pa-- 
sioii of lo\e. Aeeordiiifrh the iiiHiieiiee of a omen 
prevailed at Ijiieedaemoii and while tlie Liccdae- 
inoiiian em])iie lasted a ^leat deal of Inisinexs ]>assed 
tliroii^h tlien liaiids Hut wli.it dilteieiiee docs it 
niiike wliethei women .letiialh hold ollite or the otii 
eel's of Stiite are riih-d In the women * The reMiIt 
IS III eithei case the s,inie. \nd wlieieii- l)ra\ei\ i» 
of no use in an\ of the loiitine duties of life 'lint at 
tlie best is Useful onl\ m the condiiet of wai the 
liiuedaonionian women weie the jrieatest iiuis,in(e 
oven m militaiv matUn's, as the\ proved at the time 
of the Theban invasion, when ii(?t oiilx weio the\ 
wholh useless like the women in other Stales but 
tliev were the e.iuse of more eoiiliision tlian tlie 
eiieinv Theie seenis to have been oH^iinallv a leason 
(or the lueiKC of the women at L.ieedaenion Living 
alwavs bevond the boideis, as then imlitarv evpedi 
lions rei|un'ed,tliebaeedaemoiiians weie lorn; str.mjfei s 
to then own land iliirin^ then w.iis with the Arrives 
and afteiwaids with the Arcadians and Messouiaus 
\nd when the tin mod of wai w.is ovei, the leifiskitui 
into whose h.iiids thev put themselves, found them 
.dready disciplined bv theii imlitiirv life — for a 
soldier’s life has man) elements of virtue — vvliei'eas 
Iacuisus, ,is the story {Hoes, made an ellbrt to ve 
(luce the women to eoiitiirmitv with the laws, but 
they i-esisted so stoutly that he aliaiidoiied the at- 


' Kouhll^ f!\X' fotffi, irjjiik ri'ii' TreiAf/uu' 
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tempt. These eoiisi<leratiou» will aeeoipit for the 
.ietii.il events .iiul therefore no ilonht fi)r the de- 
fective disei])lino of the women. Ihit the point we 
.ire invcstiKatinjjf i-^ not wh.it if* oi is not eveiissible, 
but w h.it IS or is not i ij^ht And the iiiisitisf.ietorN 
eoiidition of the women seems, us w’.is belore re- 
niiiiked, nut onb to ireati* .i tertiin indcLOiiim in 
the liolit} itself but to contribute "omethiii^ to the 
.ii.irice *)f the eitiyens 

Ami tliiK In unfit nw to miolhii fioiiil foi it is .1 
ii.itur.il seipiel of these I'cm.iiks to hike e\ee))tioii to 
the inc(|Uiilit} of jiiitpeiti 'I'liiiu's h.i\e lome to 
this, th.it theie .11 e some Liteikiemoiiiuns who pos',es>« 
Y.ist estates ,ind otheis who ]iosse''S evtiemeh little 
so that the ow'iiers'iu]! of the soil h.is f.iUeii ^mdiuilh 
into the li.inds of <i few ]H*isons 'I'his is .1 ]H>int u]>on 
w’hieh the leif.il legulatioiis too .ue iins,itisf.u tor\ 
Tor tlie legisl.itfiic, while sofhng .md righth settmu' 
.1 stigma u|K)ii the pnieh.ise or s.ile of p.iti imoiiies, 
allow'ed .ibsolute lilaMb of presentation or beipiesf 
Vet the I esiilt w ill of coin se Ik* 1 he same in the one ease 
.is in the othei. Another defert />« thot owing I0 (he 
uuniber of heiresses and the ]»iaetiee of giving large 
dowries iie.irh two-fifths of the whole soil belongs to 
women'' lUd rothrr flnni tint nho>fld hr the rttite it 
wore better that dow'i’ii*s should be iiiDliibited alto- 
gether, or a sm.ill or at most a nioder.ite dowrv 
[iciinitted b\ law 'Af/tnn thne otnjht to he Invii 

' lte.ldllig Ttjs TTiiAtTfiiiT avr^t Ka6 avriiv 

- * Illllttlllg K<u lltitoro ruv yvvniKav 

• 'llie sequence ef tliuiight slums tii.it tlirre is u Lumi.i iii 
the text |uv(halili after rtrnx^t I'ciiiaiis the true le.uliiig 
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rrytilttthifj Ui(‘ betmthnl ttj hnieMex nlicieiis now n 
/nthn is at liberty to jrivc his ilaiii'htei anil heii'css 
in niaiiia^'o to an\ one he ehoones, .mil if he dies 
without ilis]iiisin^ of her bv his will, whoever is left 
heir to thv t'vMifov of fntt }jnes her in mar 

riiij^to aiuone he likes The lesidt is tli.il, altlion;'li 
the count] y is ea^uble of iii:unt<iminv; iitteen liimibeil 
knights and thIrt^ thousand he<i\\-siimed tioo]>s, the 
total iminber e.iiiic to be less th.in one thoiisand The 
evil 111 this s\Nteiii <it liiieeiLieinon h.is been ]>io\ed b\ 
.letnal e\|)eiienee lot the St.de loiitil not sustain .1 
siiifjle blow' but jieiished fioiii the paiieih of its 
]M)])ulation. Tt is s.ud that niider the e.iiber kiii^rs 
the Laee(l.ienioni.iiis weie in the h.ibit of .idinittin;; 
iioii-eiti/eiis to enic ii}?hts theicbv jneventniR de- 
popul.ition III those d.i}s despite the lon^ w.iis in 
which tlie\ weie en}ra<?eil and tliat llie Sjiartiatos 
thenisebes weie .it one time .is m.in\ .is ten 
tlious<ind. I low e\ei, whether this ■>. tine 01 f.ilse it 
IS beltei th.it the St.ite should haie a l.ii^e ])()]iu 
Utioii seemed to it b\ <111 cM|nah/.ition of pio]ieit\ 
Hum hi/ OH 1 ‘jIcimoh of mu lujfits. Ihit tiie l.iw 
ichitiii^ to the pioiie.ition of ihildien is ,ilso <111 
olistacle in the w'ai of this lefonii 'I'lie ]e^is].itor in 
his desire to ]milti]il\ .is inuch .is jiossiblc the mimbei 
of Spaiti.ites eiieoiiiMsres the citizens to beyet the 
largest possible nuinlier of ehihlieii Theie is a law 


was SOlllotluil}' like* the iii K doi'iTH (WiNrr/i' in 

Tis BfKri M/I mir/ii c^ccrri dru'Mit rfiv c7riicXr//K)i* lira ay /JovXrfrat 

tcttV arroBayff fiy buiBi^fVtts^ kt\ 

^ The siiif^le blow is the Kittle of Leiictni 
* licaillll{^ TOi's 27 ra/)rirmif 
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at Jjaccdacmoii that the jaix'iit of tliive h re- 
lieved of iiidit!U\ Mcrvicc and the iKireiit of four suii^ 
ciijo\Man iiiiiimiiity from all public bunleuB Jhit it 
IS e\idcut that if population increaHes }>;reatl\, while 
the soil mii.iiiis duideil in tlie way 1 ha\e deserilicd. 
tiierc will iiuuitahl} lie a lai^e IkxIv of pool 
'111. Ajrain tlie Louchtions of tlie I'lplioniU) are unsitis- 

h|iii<iiiii\ ‘Althoufjh it IS an oifue which controK issues 

nt the highest iiii]ioitancc to the riiiecditeiiioniiin Statu, 
all the Kpliois aie elected Iroiii the eiininions, and 
the lesiilt lx tliat len ])oor jieople often fiiul tlieii wai 
into the K])lujml < 'olle^e, and their iinpeciinioiisiieRs, 
as e\peiiencc teaches, ni.ikes tlieiu venal. Tlicir 
venahti was displaveil as on nianv preiious occasions, 
so (luite reieiith nithe Vndii.ii.'’ case, wliere a ceilain 
number of the Mjihois were coirupted b\ brilies and 
did all that in them lav to woik the luin of tlie ShiU' 
Xin /s fins ii/f * tlie di^iit}, the almost despotii 
nature of the otlue ioin]M‘lled the kin<!s< theniscIveR to 
pa\ court to the Mphors and in this anioiiK other wiiys 
tended to injuio the )Hiht>, as it Ki'>du.dl\ (eased 
to lie an iVristocrac}' and luTanie ii Deiuoeraex It n 
true that the Kiihond College is the ke\ stone of th(‘ 
polity, h'oi the uiuiiiioiis aie kejit ipiiet b> theii 
eli{;ibility to the highest ottiee of State and thus, 
whethur the result is due to the legishitor oi to 
fortune, tlii' »J the Xphnmlfi/ is ])ractiealij 

' Ki'fiinv IS .1 iiiuro iiiispniit for kvihu , .iiiil mVi) slinulil Ik. 
imultL'il liiiiii the text 

- \othing is kiiowu of tlic ciniiiiist.ui(cs licro rcfeircii to, 
but rn’r in in ho our of ’ArJI.iuii, r.itlii'r tliiui livAfiiuii (cp p 'il, 
I, I'J) .is too triiu ruiiiiiiii' 
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iHiiieficiul. For if si polity is to l)c ]>roacrvLHl, till the elc- 
nieiits of the Stnte must deaiic thtit it xlioiild exist tiiid 
'coiitiuiie ])cnuaiieiitl} tliestiiue. 'i\\\viat Ltwfihu'moH 
tliia IS the ctise with the Kiiipt owing to their nijal 
iligiiit}, with the up]icr eliiHses owing to the Seiitite, 
us the senatorial office is <i prize pro)iosed to then 
\irtne, tiiid with the eonunons owing to tlie Kphor.ilti 
as it IS open to the whole inxl) of citizens, lint 
although it IS rigid thiit all the citizens should la- 
eligilile to tliis oIIili*, the election ought not to hi 
inndiieted in the pi'eseiit UikIiioii which is alisoluteli 
inierile. .Vnd turther, as the Kphois, liciiig ]ieisons of 
no Hpeci<d (pudifications, are supreme judges in ease' 
of high niipoi'tanco, it is desnable that tliei should 
not ]»iss judgments according to tlieir own aibitrim 
discietioii but should be guided in written foniiiilai 
i.e In the laws Also the maimer of life of tin 
llphois IS not eoiisisteiit witii the sjifiit of the State 
bis it IS one of inonlniatc licence, w hennas among 
the citizens gnicralh the emir is nither on the side 
of CAcesHive .iiisteriti, so that their jkiwci of eii 
durance hills, and In seeivt cviwions of the law the\ 
eiijo> the pleasuie of seiisikil gnitifiiiitions 

Niii again are the conditions of the Senate un-'rii srmi. 
exceptiomihle. It might perhaiis be said that thci 
were ,idviiiitageuiis to the State, if the Senators wen- 
men of virtuous ciianictcr aud adcipiate discipline in 
true nianly excellence ; although even then it would 
lie a (luestion whether thev ought to lie supreme 
judges iu iniiKirtant cases during tlic wiiole {leriod of 


' Kcading 8in/if wir avn/v 
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their natural life, an there ia an old age of tlie in- 
tellect aii well iis of tile body. But when their dis 
ci])]inu haa been aueh that the Icgialator hiiuaelf ia 
diatnistfiil of their virtue, the atate of thiiiga is fiill of 
ilanger. Kx]iuriencc ahowa tlait the occu])antK of thia 
oilicc ire([uently aacrifiee the public interest to eur- 
luption 01 ])ei'sonal favouritism. It is desiRihle 
theiefore tli<it thcj should not be, <is now in iact thej 
are, ii responsible. It may be thought tli.it all the 
odiccis of Sbite are responsible to the Kjiliois But 
iu tlhc fimt pluiu‘ the piuiogatixe so tonferred upon 
the Kphoiiilty is too gt cat, anil muiiilly Wm general 
lespoiisibility to tlie Mpliors is not wh.it we mean, 
when we say that the oflicers of Stitc ouglit to lie 
lesponsible. Further, the oh^etion of the Senators is 
puerile as legarda the ine<uis of iletiiling hcfiinu thv 
( uudidtth s nor is it i ight tliat anyone w ho is to be 
toiiiid will til} of the oilice shonlil be obliged to make 
.1 ’pei'son.il (<uiv.iss, .is the liglit man ought to fill 
the odice whetlier he wishes oi not But in the 
present iiistarice it is miilent tliat the Iegisl.itoi is 
.icting upon the s.ime ]nnui|ile ,is in the otliei ai- 
langeiiients of tlie |Milit}. it is because his object is 
to lender the citi/eiib .imbitioiis that he lias intro 
diited Hlrspei sonal e.iiivass in the election of Senators , 
for nobod} but <ui suiibitioiis m.iu would ])eison.illy 
solicit oilice Vet it iu.i} lie s.iid th.it ne.ii 1 } all the 
deliberate ei lines which aie done iii the woild aie 
the results of anibitioii ami a^aiiee 

But to eoiiie to the Kings, the ijnestiun w’hctlicr 

’ TUI' (ivrov 18 a TUiBpnnt for ro avruv 

^ Heading 
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KiiigHliip IS or it iMit SI dosirable niHtitutioii in HLiks 
iiMiy Ihj •li-'t uhsfsl .it siiiotlser time. .\s>ui'e«Uy hoiici er 
it is tlcsiniblc to depiii t from tlie s\ stem ivliieh non 
exists •// Lamhu'umt iiiiil select eiicli Ixiiii' in intiie 
solely of Ins own life It is ileai tliat tlie lesfislsitor 
liimsclf ilespsiiis of niiiknif' tlie Ivinas noble and 
^uud sit all e\eiii'> lie distnists them, sis not beiiifj; 
men of snllicient giHidness, snid it w.is .leeoi ding'll 
the cii'tom of tlie 1 .<it‘ed<ionioiiians to iissocisitc the 
encniios of the Kind's with them in then missions 
ijcyond the boi del's and 'to look upon the ilissen- 
sions of tlie Km)j;s ,is eonstitiitinir a sateicnaid ot 
the State. 

Attain the institution of Loiiinion meids, the so- 
( ailed riiiditi.i, as u'ttulatisl b} its .iiitlioi, is open to 
objection 'I’he expenses of thi*se meetnifts ointht 
nitliev to be Imiiiic In the State Kxdieiniei as in 
CreU' whereas at liSicedaeinon eien on«* is boimil 
to eontnbiitc, idtlioiiith some of the eiti/ens me ex- 
ticmely ])(Kn and unable to aflisid the oiitlsij The 
result, is therefoie jiist the «ip]iosite ol the h’ttislator’s 
intention , while he nie.iiis the institution ol common 
iiuiilh to be .1 demmi.itu.il one, as at pieseiit le^u- 
Isited it turns out ainthim; biitdemm i.itii.d 1''or the 
veil’ p«ior •siiniot well txike ]iait m it .iiid n-t the 
constitution.ll limit of the i iti/a'iiship <it baied.iemoii 
IS that any one who eaimot isai this ta.x' shoiihl not 
enjo\ the rights of a eiti/en 

The l.iw rekitiii^ to the .Vdinimls tuts abe.uli Ikhmi 
attickcd by others , and lightly so, as it is .i cause 
of civil discord. For the Adiiiinilty is little less than 
' Oiuitting tlic full Btii]) after (’xSimis 
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a aecoml Kiiigaliip catablislicd aa a (;oiiutci'[)oi>u to 
the Kind's a\Iio aic 'perpetual Kcncnila. 

Tlicro is 3’et another criticism which iiia^ lie ad- 
vanced ii^iniiiHt the Aiiidaincntal principle of tlic Ic^is- 
latoi, as indeed it ti.vs licen ailvanccd l)\ I'latu liiinscif 
in the /iOtrs*. it K that the whole sj'steiu of tlic 
Ijiicetliieiiioinnii legislation is intended to jiniduce one 
element of vii tiie. \ iss inilitar\ virtue, as eoiidneing to 
.1 career of conipiest. The result w.is that, so long as 
the Licediiemonians weie at nai, all was well nith 
them, but no soonei h<ul thc\ made the empire their 
own than their jiower liegan to deca\, lieeansc thej 
had not learnt to live a life of leisure noi aerpiiiYxl 
am more \aliiab 1 e disciiilitie than that of ^rar And 
tliej make anotluT inisiike not less sis ions Tliej' 
hold that those (IoihIs which aie the sn|)ieme objects 
of human dcsiie aie to lie obtained b\ virtue rather 
than bv vice, .liid so fai tlicv die right, but when 
tlic> ivgtinl tliesi’ CikhIs as preferable toViitiie itself, 
the} are wising 

Jjiistlv the sjsteiii ot pnblii Kmaiiee among the 
Spailiates is bad There is no reserve tnnd in the 
State KM-heqnei against the neeessitv of gi eat waisj, 
and thev aie slow to jhiv extraoidmaiy taxes, for as 
iieailv all the land is in the han'd of the Sjiartiates, 
the) are not caietnl to extuiiiiie each other’s i>a>- 
meiits. Ill fact the issue of the Ijacedaemoiiiaii 
legislation has been just the ujqiusite of such a state 
of things <is would Ih' exiiedicnt For while the legis- 
lator has reduced the State to povertv, he has iii- 
spii-ed the individnal litiisens with a love of money. 

' Kondiiig niSiiiti ’ hwr* i pp (,25, mpi 
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Wc must now lesivc utir Hurrey of tlio Ijsicudau- 
iiioiiinii iwlity, sis these sue the fesitiiivs iii it whieli 
iiioBt iiiTitc criticism. 

'rise ('ivtfiii jmlity is closely psiinllel to the bi- ^ 
ceshicmoiiiaii ; hut silthough in souse sinsill respects of 
it is nither snpeiioi, its !!;eneml chui-actei' is one of 
less finish One iniglii sits))cct, even if IlNtoir ilnl iiriiitioiKii 
not rehite, that the iiace(lsicinoni<iii ]iohty has been in iiiinuom m 
moat of its feiiturct- modelled uiion tlic Ci-etsin iind llu (.1(4111 
.!>• SI geiiui'dl 1 nlc sineient institutions suv not so fiiicli 
elaboiiitcd sis more inmlcni ones. The stoi\ inns 
tlisit Lyenrgns, nhen he gave up his giuirdisinship 
of King ('h.nillus suid went .ihro<ul, sjienl Ins tniii‘ 
ehielli III ( 'rete, being led to do so bj the leLitioiiship 
r,! iittniy hi tirreu tht thr Cu tmtx 

Koi the L)eti<uis weie Ji<iionian eolonisU, iind tlie 
tbundciN of the colon) discoieicd the sjsteni of laws 
in (fuestioii alrcsul) existing •iiiiong the inh!ibit,ints of 
that (III) Acun<lingl) the s,uiie Ians )n'cv.ii] to the 
preaeut time .iniong the Penocei nr mihjt’if jnupfix 
m (Urti-, the theon iK-iiig that this legislatiie s\stciii 
nsis intiodiiced in the fiint instance by iMiiios It 
nia) be said that the island is nsitnr.db ad.i])ted b\ 
the subaiitages of its situation to be tlie iinperial 
Statu of the (ireeks , foi it eomiiiands the nholc 
Mediturraiieaii, upon which all or iie.iil) all (iiwk 
States aic situated, Ixmig but .i shoit distance fiinii 
PcIoponncRiia on the one hand and from the parts of 
Asia about IViopinm and Khodcs on the other. It 
was thus that Minos aispiirud the uinpiru of the sen, 
reduced or coInniKcd all the isliuuls and erentuall) in 
an invasion of Sicily lost his life near ('uiniciis in 
tliat ishuid. 
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Thcic is u c-ciiaiii anulu^ between the Cretuu 
polity iuid tlic Jiivccdacinniiinii. Tlicrc in in Ixitli u 
subjec t iLiiltural class, the Helots at Ijaeediiemoii 
.md the Periocs;! in Crete , and m both there is the 
nistitntioii of coiimioii meals whicli were orijrinally 
ealled by tlie liaccHLiciiioiiiaiis not Phiditia but Andria 
as by tlic Cretans — <i cleai ])i(X>f th.it thci h.irc been 
intrednml fioni Crete \nd further the |H)litieal 
systems aie analofjous 'I'he I'jiiliois ha\e the same 
.luthoiiH <is tlie s<t-c,dled Cosiiii in Crete, although 
the Kpliors aie five in number and the Cosim ten, 
so too tlie Senate in Jjaieduemon is eiinmdent to tlie 
Sen.ite, oi, as it is t.dled, tin Conned, lu Crete 
There were Kinpi at one time in Crete but sub- 
sc<|neiitl\ the IvHi^hi]i was done awa^, and the 
eommand in w'.ii beIon(!s now to the Cosmi. iVlI 
the citi/eiis iiiiu attend the i’ltblu Assembly, but 
its iiower Is limited to ^•ollfi^llillJi the lesolntions of 
the Sen.ite .ind I'osiiii 

The eoniniun me.ils .iie better regulated m Crete 
th.ui <it Liuedaemoii At b.ieed<ieiiion even eiti/.en 
|ia\s Ills i|iiota as a |M)ll-ta\ , .iiid, if he t.iils, there is 
a l<iw' whieli disfr.uu hist's linn, .is T smd liefore. In 
Crete, on the othei Ii.umI. the expense is more an 
.iltiiir of the State ' ( If the entire laniled pi mliiee and 
live stoek belonf!;ing to the State .is well as of the 
taAcs paid In the IViioeci one ]iortion is set apart 
fur the worslii]! of the Cods .nid the public sei- 
vices and the other fur the cuiinnon meals, so 
th.it all alike, women, children .md men, are su]>- 

' licading (iTTi'i imvray yitfi tov yu'iiiuvwi' KrifjTrcii' Tf mil liiiiTKti 
fiiiraiv tJIv iiffUMnav mii (k riv i^ifiui 
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portc'd at the piihliu expense. Tiie legislator has 
(levitsod a iiiriety of expedients to ensure tlie iiiudera- 
tioii in e.itiiig wliich he eonoeiv'cs to he Ixiiielieial 
and also tlie seiiarution of the women fioiii tlie men 
as ,i means of jircventiiig large faindies. It evident 
however that the uinimon meals are better oideivd 
in (Vote than at TiUcedaeiiioii 

Ihit the institution of the ('osnii is even noise im 
tlian the Kjihondtv. The evil inherent in the Myihoral 
t'ullegc, M/. tin* eligibility of {lorsons who ha\e no 
siK‘(ial (|niiliHeatiou, exists eipudly in 'the e^ise of tin- 
(.'oMiii, without the same politie.il luhantage \t 
l.acedaemon,.is all aiceqn.ill\ bligihle to the hlphoniltx, 
tlie lonnnons to whom the highest othee of SUte is 
tlins opened .ire eagei to pieservetlie polity , whereas 
in Crete the Cosmi aie clettcsl not from the whok 
body of (iti/ens hat from eeitaiii ]»ri\ilegu(l f.inidies, 
aiul the SmiAtoiN from .unong thir e\-('osmi To 
tliuse l.ist the sanu' remarks will apph .is to the 
^cnalol■H elccteil at lj.iei*<l<ienion . their irrcsjwmsi- 
hiliti and then tenure of othee foi life are ]>ri\i1eges 
exceeding then deseits, and then authority, not being 
eontrolled hv w’ritten tonnnlae hut wiioIU arhitniry, 
involves a peril to the Shite*.’ Xor is it safe to iiifei 
tile exeellenee of the eonstitiitional svstein fuini the 


' Itmuliiijr Kttt rnirnus 

- TIil srntciii u coiiLiiiiuil within tliu biiiLkcts if it refers, .ii 
seemH |irobahIo, tii tlie Huiiators, is rather iii the iMtiirc nf a funt 
note <ind iiiterfcicK with tlic general course of tin cntieisin 
piisscil iqioii the institution of the (lusiiii licsides tins, it w.is 
tlio arbitnns dccisiuns of tlio Ejilinrs — not of tlio Senate — at 
LdLeiLieiiiiiii tli.it were criticized qi -la, 11 1 1—13' 
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fact that the coininonH remaiii quiet, although the} 
.ire not eligible to this ollice, L e. the office of Cognii . 
for the Cosnii, unlike the Ephora, have no oppoi^ 
tuiiity of jiei'sonal gain, as they dwell in an island Hir 
away from all influences likely to cornqit them. The 
reined} adopted for this defect, / e. the hmitittioH in 
t1u‘ rhoire ofCoemi, is extnun dinar} and clhiRicteristic 
Ritlier of a <h nasty «/ e^tne ohyarehtt than of a cou- 
"titutional guvermuent It nut mfiequently happens 
tliat a cerUin iiumliei either of their fellow-ma- 
gistrates themselves or of private eitizens combine 
to expel the Cusim, and the (V)smi are at liberty to 
I’coign their ofKce before the evpiration of its full 
teim. 'Hut it IS better th<it such mattei's should lie 
oidcred by hoi tlraii b\ a rule so iiuieitaui as the 
will of iiidiridu.ils 

■“No evil liowevei is so serious ,is tlie sus[»eiision 
of the oflice of Cosiiil, ivhicli is often eftccted In gieat 
persons who desire to esuqie tiial for then mis- 
deeds — a tact w'hich pitivcs th.it the th’ctaii system 
has some elements of a constitution.il goieriinicnt 
but IS not so much a nnistitiitioii.il goieriimeiit as <i 
mirniw olig<ircln It is the habit of tliese peisoiis, 
by forming cliques among the commons ,iud theii 
own pei'sunal fiieiuK, to jirodnco 'a sLite of anarchy, 
disturbance and civil w<ir Hut when this is the case 
within a State does it nut iirtiialh cease tor a while 
to lie a State 't is not the political union tempurarih 

' Itcildiilg rnvTii Ac 

- Kcluiliig TriivTuv Ac 0iivXr!mroi' r« nm(r/uat rfv KaOurriun 
ttoAXiikci ui ay iirj diitas (iuvXavrai AoDme rui. Ihivairrav 

* Kcudillg livapxiav 
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lUssoWed^ There in ihniger in tnieli a condi- 
tion of tlie State, lu anyone who wikIics to attack it 
haa non the op])ortiiiiity. Rnt, as T liuve aJi'ead} i> 

i-cniarked, Crete in preserved by its situation , it" 
rcinoteiiess acts like a Jjamlnmuntinu edict for the 
expulsion of forcignei's. Hence tlie I'eriucci are 
faithful to the Cretans, nheicas tlic Helots icvolt 
'curain and again for the I'ictans have nothing to do 
with external dominion, and it is oiil> 'lately that 
<i war of mercenaries li,is lajeii eaiiied into the 
island and has rorealcd the mhcieiit weakness of its 
laws. 

With tliis leinaik we nui\ conclude oiu sni\ei ot 
the (Jietan ]M)lit\. 

It IS a goneial o]imioii that tile Curtliiigiiii.iiis li\e ■ ,iai> m 
under a jiolitj which is excellent and in ni.iii\ >«- I'rufili'iiii- 
spccts siipeiioi to all others, while tlieie aie sume 
lioints ill which it most lesenibles the liiiecdaeiiioiiian 
'I'he fact is tluit these three |K>litic's, the ( 'retail, tlie 
laiccdaeiiioniuii and the Cai'th.iginian iiaxe a sort of 
hiniih likeness .md diff'ei wideh fioin ail otliei's, and 
nut a few of then institutions aie excellent ' It m.i\ 
be iiifcnxid that <i pulitr is well oislcred, when the 
coimnuiis aiH) eiei lux a) to the luilitical system, and 
no cixil UHitlict wui-th s]ieakiiig of has arisen, nor has 
anyone siicceeilcd in making himself tyrant The ( uiniMinMiii 
(Hiiiits III which the Carthagiiuiui polity ruscnihles (liunioill 111 
the liiLmlaoiiioiiiuii ure the eomnion inoiiK of trim 111 |K>li> 

111 s 

* The aJlnsion iit }iroliiib]} t«> the expetlititm ot the I’liocitUi 
I'halaccuB at Uic cud of tlie Saircd M a\ b c 

“ llcailmg d( mtXtrfMS fv trpm’trayfiftnjs iliul OlUlttlU^^ 

«X()V(rav 
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the (Miibs correnpuml to the Phiditia and tlie office of 
the lIiindred-and-Foiir to the Ephoralty, ‘with this 
advantsigc that tlic IIuiulred-aiul-Kour arc elected 
for their personal merit, whereas the Kphors are 
taken from any orditkir}' ]>a)ple, and hwtl} tlie Kings 
and Senators in tlie one to tlie Kings and Senators in 
the otlicr. It is a point of supcrioritj in the 0 (pi‘ 
Uuujmuni iMdti/ ‘that the Kings ilo not lieloiig to a 
separate family and this one of no i>.u'ticnlar merit, 
.md that, altliough tliey must belong to one of certain 
distinguished families, they succeed to tlie tin one 1>} 
election and not hyscniont\. Foi as the Kings are 
constituted tlie sujireine aiitlioiities m inipni'tant 
matters, the result is that, if tlie\ aiv worthlc'ss ])er 
sons, the\ do sciious injnn and in fact have done it 
to the Ijiic'edueinonian State. 

Cbanitir Of the jioints which niaj fairly be ivusured a«« 
doiations the tnuU jMtitff nearlj all are common 
to the thi'ee polities mentioned above , whereas those 
winch are censuiiible as ottbnding against tiicpriman 
conecptioii of an Aiistocracv or a I’olitv irhith tin 
atnte jjiojioxex to ttitel/ aie eiiors ]>urtl} on the side 
ot Dcmoeiacj and ]Kirtl\ of Oligarch) For instinee, 
it is within the comiieteni’c' of the Kings and the 
Senate, provided that thev arc nnanimous, to decide 
whether business >hall or shall not he bnnight liefoi’e 
the Coiiiiiions .dthoiigh, if the) disagii'e, it is necus- 
saril) referred to the Coimnoiis. On the other hand, 

* ' oi* m firv yaft cV tup rv)(OPTtav ccert 

irrX 

” lioadlll^ fujrf avTu ctrai ytims ^ijr€ rovro ro rvxov tl rc 
Ti €ie Tt>vTu» 4Ufi«rot>r $ Kaff i}X(jc{»i< 
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^vlitiiie\er tliej submit business to tlie C'uniinons, tlie 
I>opuI<ii- iisscinl)ly is tiieroln cmpoueied not iiici’cl} 
to listen to sill tliu rcsohitiuiin of tlie gu\ei'ninunt, Init 
it lus iiiitbority also to pronounce jinlf'ineiit upon 
them, and an\uue who chooses is at lilicity to object 
to the ])iH)]iosals — whi< h is not the case in the Ijuccdae 
inoniau <uid Cicttiii jiolities tSo Jm tJtf imlity m 
IS Hut theic is ,in ohuiiichica! 

element in the ])ower of coo]ition enjo}ed b\ the 
Heiitarchies, which aie IkmmIs of hi^h and \<irious 
.luthorit}, 111 tlieir rij^lit of electing the Hundred wlio 
.lie the liijrliest oflicors of State and in their teiiiiix 
of oilici.d powci toi <1 longer peiiod th.in .my otliei 
ImwkI of ollicers, as their |Kiwer begins befoi e they ac 
tualK enUM u]ioii odue and (ontiiiiies after the) haie 
actuall) goiK out of it 'llie unpaid ehanicter of tin. 
Pcntarchies, tlieii appointment b\ other nienns than 
b\ lot, and other similar fe.itures*of the i»olit\ ni.i\ 
be legarded <is .instocmticfil , sit too is the rule b\ 
which all ctises .dike arc tried b\ 'ocrtiin lived bo.tnl'. 
ofiiiagistiates, iiisteiul of l>eingdi\ided. iinoiig different 
iKiaids .IS at li.ieed.ieuuiii The point in winch the 
Carthagnii.ni system departs must wideh fiom Aris- 
toer.icj on the side of Oligarch) is in the po]mlar 
idi^i that wealth as well <is mciit deseires to be con 
sidered ill the election of ofliceis of State, as it is 
impossible foi a poor man to enjoy the Icisiiie iicces 
sar\ fur the pnipei iierfomi<nice of official duties 
Assuimiig then that election b) wealth is oligaichical 
and electiou by merit aristucratical, we ina) rcekon 
<is a third method the one which obtains in the con- 

' llRiihug I'iro TtvSv dpjifiav 
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htitntional system of the C'arthaginiaus who m the 
election of oflicci-s of State geiieinll} and especially 
of the iiighcst officers, Tiz.tl)e Kings and tlic Ocnenilb, 
l)ay regal'd jwi! to mtdth out;/ iwr U) merit onli/ hut 
to botli. Tliis dciKirturc from the principles of Aris- 
tociacy must be i-cgarded tis an oiror of the legislate]. 
It is a point of primary im{)ortanLe to piovide in the 
first instance that the best eiti/ens, not only during 
their period of oflice but in all tlieir piimte bfe, ma} 
lie able to enjoy leisure and be frisi from degrading 
duties. But granting that it is right to hare i-eganl 
not only to merit tmt also to afliuence ax <i nieans of 
securing leisiiie, ne iiiii} still censuie the tiri<iiige- 
ment by nhich at Carthage tlie highest offices of 
State, MX the Kingsliip and ( ioner.ilsliip, are put up 
to s<ile. Tlie effect of such a law is tliat wealth ix 
moi'c highly esteemed tliaii virtue, and tlie uliole 
State IS aiarieioini 'Wlicncvei the ruling class re- 
gards a thing as honoimiblc, the o])inioii of the citizens 
genendly is xiire to follow suit. Xo jiohtj howcrei 
can be iiennanently su’istoeratical where merit is not 
held in su])renie honour. Xor is it uui'casonable that 
I)CO]ile, ^if tbej jiuy toi the privilege, should get the 
habit of naikiiig tlicir otiieial sUitiix a soiiice of jie- 
eiiniaiy profit, when they have been jiiit to he.ir\ u.\- 
lieiises in older to hold it If a jiuur nuiii of good 
ehai'acter will asjiire to be the gainer hij hm tlie 
same will be true, re fortiori, of one whose charactei' 
stands lower, ns u Urn case laith the jnirriinser of 
official powei, when he has already been put to gieat 
expense It follows that the offices of State ought 
' Reading o n S' nv viroXd/Si) ' Jlvading ruir onov/u'mvs- 
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to be in the htiiids of the iicrHOim ' who are able to 
fill them best. Ibit even if tlic legislator did not 
trouble linnscif about the povertj' of the higher cla>»> 
of citizens, it would Iw w'oi-th while to luakc provision 
fin their leisure at liNist duniig tlie time th.it the\ 
hold odii e 

\nothei objuLtiouable ]Hnut is the Loueeutr.itiou v.imnui.' 
of ''eversd oilices ni the same liands, wliieh is a f.i 
voui lie plan ot tiie Cai thiu'iiiians For .i single work 
IS best puifonucd In a smglc jicinou. It is the legis 
latoi s business to seeuie this division of hdioiii 
and not .ip]i()iut the same man to be llnt(.‘-pla\ei 
and cobblei Thus in nii\ state of eousideiable si/e 
a division of olliees among a niuubei ot people is the 
more Ht<itc.siiianhKe <uid popular ai i‘angemeiit , 'not 
only dia's it .uhiiit a largei ninnber ot eiti/oiis h 
fKnivi' but, as we said, the s<ime woik is more 
siuiee'sfnllj <ind nipidl} ]ieifonneir, as ni.i\ be seen 
III 11.11 al and iniliUri afi.ui's, in Uith of whieh the ]niii 
(.iple ot rule <ind .snbjeetion mai be s.iid to periiule 
the whole fin i e. lint ilespiU* the oligarchical chanictcr i i>ii< .1 .m 
of the jiolity the ( 'artlmgiiiiaiis an* 'most successful in 
.ivoidiiig ciiil disturbaiiei* In sending out fiinii time 
to time a ceitaiu iiiuiiliei of the common people to 
their subject States and thereby enabling them to 
ac(|Uiie I idles This is their means of healing the 
wounds of the jiolity and placing it on a perniaiieiit 
basis. But tir mtf/ frihh/ tiuit this is but the 
work of l''ortniie, and that it is the legislator who 


' lioadnig nils hwaiunnis apurra Sfixf'” 

^ Kcnding Kntvinpur rt yap mi, mAnrf/i ehmpty, KokXinv 
‘ Koadlllg ilptara irratriv f vy'inn rn irXovnCup ktX 
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ought to |)i'u\ciit ci\il \\iir, while as things are, in 
the event of miiiic cahimit} and ii geiieiiil levolt ol 
tlio subject chi^s, tlie laws .illonl no ineaiih of seeuriiig 
pciiee. Kueh tlieii are the eoiiditions of the lAee- 
‘liieinonian, the Ciretaii and the ( 'ai tliagniMii ]i()Iities 
whieh have all a,inM.aiid high leinitalion. 

I'm. XII Among those who have i»nt forwaid theo^e^ re- 
>pectinga iiohty theieaie some who nevei tool part 
in politieal aff.nrs of ain kind hut spent their wliok 
lives in ]iri\ate stations Their theories, s(i fii as thei 
deseri e notii e, h.i\ e lR*en jinietleally disi ns«eil already 
(hhci's ug.iin who thoinschos engaged in ]>iihlie life 
liave acted as legislators in then own oi •dieii Sl.ites, 
whether as the framers of codes of law only or of 
fomis of iiolitv as well, iis eg laciirgiis and Solon, 
who weie the authoiw lioth of a code and ol a ]ioht> 
The Jaieedaemoniaii ]H)htv hits hoeii .ilieaih dis 
enssed, Solon is sometiims. emisidcrcd to have h<id 
great incut a> a legislatoi on the gioinid that he ]>nt 
.in end to an Oligairhv whieh until Ins time had 
lieen .ihsohiteh nni|nahfied, dehieied the (ominous 
fioni a state of seiiitndc and established tlie now 
hemlitaiy Deinniiacj In a wise .idimvtuie of laiious 
eonstitntional elements, i ix ot ( Ihg.in li\ in the ( 'oinicil 
of \ivo]iagus, of Ai istou-.uy m the eleetne nature of 
the olilees of Shite and of DemiH'ini i in the ( 'oniTs of 
laiw. The ide.i is that Solon, while he ivtVained fioni 
destroying the iiistitntions wliiih he found .ilre<ul\ in 
existenee, mx, the t'onneil and the election of otliwis 
of State, at the same time gave the commons a definite 
position by luliintting all the citixens to sit in the 
Courts of Taiw, It is for this that he is sometimes 
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iciiHurcd sb) liaviiifr dcHtroycd the iKdance of powci 
within the Stiite i)y iutsifi^iiiij; the Miiirenie juiis- 
dictioii to a liody chosen by lot like Ids Court of 
Ijtiw. For no sooiuM had the Com t of I jaw 'increased 
in powei than ]>nl)lic men, l>y ]va}iiig lonrt to the 
tyranny of llie connnons, reiliued the jiolitv to tlie 
Deinoci'acy we lunr know , i‘jpliiaUcs and iViiclco 
(iirtailed tlie prnilc^jes of tlic Aieopagii^, JViiclcs 
converted tiie ( 'ourts of Law into salaried Iioflicx, and 
so each sinceedinir deina^ij^ic outdid Ins |>iedeeessor 
in the pri\ ilexes lie eoiifemMl u]>oii the eoiniuoiis until 
the present Demoeraev wsls the iiniiIL it appears 
liowevei tliat tins stite of tiling's was not so much 
the coiiseijiieuee of HoUm’s \H»lie\ as due to aeeulcnt. 
The fact is th.it the commons to whom the na\al vie 
tory in the Persian wars w.is due weie elated by then 
sueeess and ijot nn]irineipled demajroEfiies to lead 
them, as all I’espeetable {lersoiis tooK an opposite line 
III polities. So fai .Is Solon is toiiieiiied, it seeiiis that 
he iK'stowed iqioii the eoniiiions no inoiH? tli.in the 
necessary iiinininim of ]Hiiitieal jiowei, m/. the ri^jlit ot 
eleetiii}' olfieei’s of State .nid lioldiii]^ them i es])onsibli 
for if the power of the coininoiis were less than this, 
thei would be sl,i\fs ,ind eiieiines of the ]iolih Ail 
the olliies of State Solon fllleil with iiieinbeis of the 
noble or wealthy ekisM-s, vi/ the Pciitaeosiomeihmin 
the Zeiifiitae, and a thinl class called the Knifflils 
while tlie fouith or Thetii tkiss was exelnileil from 
.ill olliee. 

In the list of lei'islatois we ni.iy mention Zalcuciis 
among the Epizephyrian Ixicrians and Charoiulas of 
' Itcading iir^vircv 
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(Jataiia amoiijur liia own coiinti’} men and in tliu Clnilci- 
(lian Stiitcs of Italj and Sicil) j'eucnill} . An attempt 
is soinutiines made to make out an actmil catena of 
Ic^islfitoi’s. it is io]n‘usented that the first scientific 
legislator was ( hiomacritus, a Ijocrian l>} birtli, who 
had lieeii trained in Crete, uhere he stayed some 
time III the cxeaMse of Ins jirophetic ai t, that Thales 
was his friend, jAcui'gus and /aleiiciis jinpils of 
Thales <iiid < 'lianmd.is a pupil of Zidencii^. But this 
tlieoiy pu}s 'too little regard to chniiiological facts, 
not to saj tliat tliere was also the Tlielmn lawgiiei. 
I’liilolaus of Corintii, mnitr /« oimftrd hi tiv 

lixt 

I’liiloliius, uho lieloiigod to 'In* l.imili ot tlic Bac- 
ehuulae, idniied an .tttaehiiieiit to the Ol\uipian victoi 
Diodes and, when Diodes (piitted tlie city fui the 
loathing iie had for the lucestuous love of his mothei 
Muyoiie, I’hdolau^ tiai migrated to Thclics, and both 
died theie. And to this day tlieir gnnes aie shown at 
'Hielies, they are csisily \isibleone from tlic other, but 
on (he side of Coiinth one l.ills within the \iew and 
the otlici does not. Tlie ston is that they willed to 
be so bulled, fbi Diodes still loatlied Ins niutlier’s 
]iassiun and would not, as I’hilolaus w'ould, that the 
land of Corinth should be visible fivini Ins tonib. This 
then W'as the eaum.* ot then dwelling at Thclies , and 
riiilolaus gave the Thebans laws lesjicctiiig various 
mattein and es|iueially respecting ]Kircntage, the laws 
of iuloption as they arc called, which form a iiceuliar 
feature of his Ic'gislation and are meant to preserve 
the number of allotincnts without change. 

' Reading tuTKtnrinpny ran ypotar 
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There is no legiHlative enactment peculiar to cirnmniiM 
Gharmnlas, except tlic proccilurc in cases of f<ilse 
witness , ho w.is the author of the solemn indictment 
for perjury. In point of Metail however lie is more 
exact even tii.iii le^'islators of our own time. 

The ])cculiar featuic in tiie laws of IMialeas is the rii>>n<s 
cqualiisation of properties , and in tliosc of J’lato the 
coniinumtj of noineii, Lliddieu and pio]ieit\, tlie 
eonimon meals of the women, the l.iw lelatiiif' to con- 
vivial ims'tniirs, that the solier ]>uo])1e are to be 
presidents of the UiiKiiiet, and the laa of militaiv 
exercises intended to make the citizens by pnietieo 
e(|ually dexterous with Ijoth IiaimK as it is not rij'ht 
aeamtiiifi to Flato that one hand should be useful 
and the other useless. 

Theie are also laws of Diiico but he niiule imint 
them foi a polity ainvulv cMotiii^;, iioi is tlieie aii\ 
special feature m them whicli desen os to be men- 
tioned, except tlieu seventy as shown in tlielicaij 
penalties. 

I’lttimus too was tlie Inunei of a code .iiid not of I'ltmuK 
a politj. It is a law peculiar to him that ilrniikcn 
pco])1e, 'if thej commit a breach of ordei, are to be 
punished mnie scwei'elj than sobei. For as outrages 
are inoie iieqiieiitly coiiimittetl by jicople in a drunken 
than in a solier skite, IMttacus disregarded the idea 
that an allowance should lie more readily made for 
drunken people, and looked solely to the public 
intei'cst. 


* Omitting TWV Vft/IWK 

Koildlllg w n TTTaitrotrt 
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lAistly, AiulrodaniaB of Rhegiuin acted ^ lawgiver 
to the Clialcidiuim in the Thracian peninsula ; he is 
the author of laws almut ciises of homicide and about 
heircHscH, although tliere is no peculiar law of his to 
be mentioned. 

Our Hurvc} of politics, whether actuullj realized or 
merely pro])osed b} (»n‘tain thinkers, may now be 
regarded as coinplcte. 



BOOK II r 


In iuiy iiM|uii'} into tlic ii.iturc and character nf‘ par- cntp i 
ticuliir ])olities a\c may say that tlic fiiNt point to be 
consideied is the nature of tlie State. At jircscnt 
there is often a (iiiterence of opinion, .w one p.iit\ 
lujscrts that it is the State which has done a certain 
action, and anoilici that it is not the Shite but tiu* 
<)lij?aithy or tlic 'rjnint bii trhooi it «vw {lorenKiJ. 

Also it k wemanj to mltfe Uuk point, tof a State i^ 
the sphere in which all tlic actnih of a shitcsnian oi 
legishitoi is dis]ila}cd, and the polity itself is iiothni;; 
more than .i ccitaiii older of the nihaliitaiits of the 
State. Ihit as the SUite lieloiips to the eateijoij ofi'i ' III iiiii- 
conipouiid thiii}>:s, lihe au>tluiiK else wliitli is a ivlioic flti/Ml" 
but (sini]iosud of many ])aits, it is clear tliat wo must 
fiiNt investigate the eoiiception of the eitixeii , tin- 
the SUte is coiuiwscd of a iiuiulKjr of citi/.eus. We 
have to iiifiuii'o tlieii to whom the tit'o ‘‘titi/en" lie- 
loiigs, or, 111 other wonls, what is tlic nature of a 
citizen For the eoiiception ot the citizen ivs of the 
State is often disputed, iiur is the woihl agreed in 
rceogni/ing the same iiersoii as a citizen. Thus it 
often happens that one who is a citizen in a De- 
mocracy is nut a citizen in an Oligai'cliy. 

r— 2 
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Now putting out of niglit ]ici»oiih who iwiiiiire tlie 
title of citizen in Home exceptional i\uy, e.g. Iioiioraiy 
citizenii, we may lay it down that it is not I’osidcnee 
wliieli eonstitiites a Litizcii, a^ tlie (jualificiitioii of 
rcHulenee belongs e<|ually to aliens settled .in the 
country and to slaves. Not again dues eiti/eiiship 
consist simply in tlie ]i.irtieij)ation in legal rights to 
the extent of lieing ]i.iit} to an .utiuii as delendaiit 
or plaintiftj fur this is a qikililic.ition ])ossesscd equally 
by the inenibei s of different istntes a ho assoei.ite on 
the basis of coninici cial tieaties*. ( It ni.i} lie observed 
th.it in inany places lesideiit aliens aie not .ulnutted 
to the full cnjuuneiit e\en of these legal lights, but 
arc obliged to put tlieinselvcs under the pioteetioii ol 
a patrau. It is onl^ iii a ceibim iinperfect hciiko then 
that the} aie ineinliers of an association so euiisti- 
tuted'*.) Such jiersons on the contrary are iniieh in 
the same iioMtiuh .is eiuldien mIio are too } oiiiig to be 
ciitei'cd ui>on the register of the deuie oi old men who 
are exenipteil fiom enil duties, for although these 
eLisses .ire to be c.illed eituens in a i ei Lini sense, it is 
ne>t in a sense quite absolute and unlimited, but with 


^ Thir LlaiiMO Kn'i yap ravra Tovruir virapxft IS lull fouiiil III tllC 

l>ost MSS and sliiiuld probibl} bu uiiiittud from tlio text If it 
IS reUiiiod, t)io mcaiiiiii' is ‘*.is these ri!;hU uiiiong others urv 
ciijo}ed by tlicinr ” 

‘ I h.ivo uiuluscd ^hesu two seutouLos mthiii biackcts, not 
inoaiuiig that they ore 8p."nons but that tlicy lira ]>.iruiithctical 
.uid iiiteriiii>t the arguincnt ut the iiass,igo In im Kiiglish work 
they would naturally appear as a foot-note Aristotle wishes to 
explain tli.tC the (]u.ihfiuatiun liescribed in the words ul riw 
SiKaUv ptTfxoi/rts kt\ does n^t nccc8s.inly belong to /uVoinx 
as well as to ol dm mip^oXcn. xo* i/»yov>>rfs 
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some such qualifying word as “immature” or “super- 
annuated ” or the like, it does not matter wliat. Our 
meaning at least is plain , we want a definition of tlic 
eitixen in the alMolute sense, one to whom no such 
exception can he taken as makes it necessary to cor- 
icct our ilefiuitiuu. For difrieulticn of a similar kind 
may lie discussed and settled icsjiecting persons who 
liii\e been disfranchised or exiled. There is nothing 
whereby a citizen in the absolute sense is so well de- 
fined as by ]i<ii‘ticipatiou in judicial ^lowcr and ])ublic 
ofTicc. But the oflices of State ai e of two kinds. Some 
ai e detenninate in jioiift of time , tliiis there hi c cer- 
tain olhccs which inaj never in any circnmstanecs or 
may only after ccrtiiu definite intervals be held a 
second time by tlic same person 1 )thcr oflit ers agfiin 
are pciiictiial, o.g. jui’ors and nienibcrs of the public 
Asseinblv 1 1 w ill lie objected perhaps that jiiroiw and 
inciiibci's of the ]iublic A‘«8ombly are not oillceis of 
State at all and that their functions do not invest 
them with an official status, although it is ridiculous 
to deny the title of “ofiicci’s ’ to the supreme autho- 
rities ill the State. But this mutter we may legard ns 
iiiiiinpoi'tant, it is a mcie question of name. The fiict 
is that theie is no woid to cxpi’ess rightly the com- 
iiioii fiinctiun of a juror and a ineniher of the public 
.Assembly, l^et us cidl it for distinction’s s.ike a ])cr- 
pctiial office. Citizens then we may define as those 
who iiarticqiatc injudicial and ileliberatiie oflice. 

Tills is perhaps the dcfimtiuii of a citizen which 
is most approiiriate to all wdio ai'e so called. It is to lie 
observed however that, where things included under a 
general head are specifically different and one is cun- 
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ceivcd of us first, uiiotlici us scuoiul and unothcr us 
tliird, there is eitlier no cliuractenstic wliutever coniiiioii 
to tlicni all as such, or the common cliiuneteristic exists 
only in a sliglit degree*. Hut ixdities, us we see, differ 
specifiLully fi oin each otlier, some are hitcr and others 
eui’lier , for the coinipt or perverted forms are ncces- 
saiily later than the uiieorru])ted Wliut we iiieun l»y 
])erveited foiins will appeal lieieaftei. It follows then 
that tlie eiti/eu ni euth polih mud al^o he different. 
Vecordingl} it is pnnci]mlly to tlie eitixen in a Deino- 
ciiicy tliat uiii definition ujiplies it is ]iussil>li tine in 
tin* othei ]iolities hut not necess<iiilY. tor in sonic 
there is no deiiKK'iatieid element, nor aie there any 
ix'ffiihn inihlic assenihlies Imtdilvoxtraordinan ones, 
and the <ulininistnitioii of justice is dnided among 
vaiious hoauio, as eg.at JiUeedaeuioii, w’lieiediireient 
ciiil eases aic deeidcxl li\ dillcient Kpliors, ea.ses of 
honiieido In tlie Senate and no douht otliei eases by 
some otliei magistracy. It is the same at Carthage, 
ivhero all suits uretned by eeiliiii magistrates. How- 
ever, lie uml mt if! n- np our definition of a eiti/en, 
as it admits of correction For m all jiohties except 
Democracy the light of loling iii the Assi'mlily and of 
acting as juiois belongs not to ])cr[)elual ofheeiN hut 
to jicraoiiii whose term of ofliec is stiictly defined , as 
it is either to such officers colleetiveh or to some of 
them that judicial and deliberative fuiKtions, whether 
u]H)u all or upon ceitaiii mattera only, aie assigned. 

' Aribtotlc's iiKsuiiiig liecomes duiirci if the ])n‘xoiit passisgo 
18 cuinpared with kar^yopuit cli I ni iifuavvim thcru .iro tlic 
HaillO B 8 TO ir/jaypini tv ou ra vironri/uni Suitfuiitt ru t’Sti 

hore 
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Thuti we Bee cleivrly the naturo of the citizen. One 
who ciijoyo tlic privilege of iiiirtieipatioii in delilici'a 
tivc or judicial oflicc — he and he only la, according to 
our definition, a citizen of the State in (pication, and 
a State ia in general lennH aueh a nundiei of pei-aona 
tlius qiuilified as is auflieiciit foi an independent 
life 

'lint foi ])iaetu-al piiiposca a citizen is iisualli de- oiti' ii 
fined at) one who is desccndol froni citizens on Isith 
sides and not on one side onI\, Mliether tlic fatliei’s 
or mothers, ultliongli tins ic(|uireinunt itself is some- 
tiiuea extended, c.g. to aiieestois in tlie second oi 
thiid or a liighei degi-ce Mint in new of tins ott- 
liand definition, w'liich is suited onlj to practical 
politics, cl difiitiill) Is soinetinicv i.iised as to the 
qualification of the oiigitiul citizen in the tliinl oi 
fourth degree of anccstiy (lOigias of I ccontini, pai tl\ 
perhaiK) in suiious doiiht, .iiid ])cUt1} in iion\, slid 
that cu< it Old) w'unted inoi t<ii -inukens to make mortars, 
so it Old} wanted mniois to make Ijarisieaiis, as then* 
were ceitain jiersoiis who niight be called izuisan- 

^ Itliiilhllg (C/llfuiTlIC 1% 

- lltf!l(hll^ fivro) hi 

' The ]Hiiiit nf the joke, such as it is, huuiiih to lie tli.il Xfi/inni 
or Kai>iatra wiiiild iiiu.nii eitliui Ihu tonii iif that ii.iiii(‘ or .1 kettle, 
and dijfunvpycic vitlici u iixic iii.igiHtr.itc or iii .irtiH.iii ‘ The 
ro])l} IS iiiiieh tlio giiiiiu s.ijg Mr ('o{)c, “.ih if sumo mm buing 
.iskud, Wli.it m.ikuH a < iti/uii of the Umn of SinilnKli I Here to 
iiiiHwer, ' A eiMik, for ho is .i sumlwii'li-uukci Thi. iiiii|oetiiniI 
rcaihllg Xii/jiiraiorroii/vt in pl.lCO of XiifHvmruiuvs liab liiiltli to 
ivcoinmciul ik It is well kiiunii that (iorgMS, nho spent a long 
tiiiio III Thessaly, iiiadu .1 hiuat of ins .ihility to answer nni ijneH- 
tioii that might lio put to linn 
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makci's (kapuTonraiovs). But tlie case ih simple enough. 
If tlic iinccHtorH in the tlniil or fourth degree aatiafied 
oiir definition »)f citizcusiiip, 'tliey acre citizens ; for 
descent fioiii a citizen on tlie futlier'a or niotlicr’a 
side is a condition which cannot lie n])])1ied to tlie 
origiiiitl inliahitants or (‘oloinsts. It ina) be mippoacd 
liouever tliat 'there ik more diiliciilt} in tlie case of ])cr- 
soiis who obtained politiCiJ riglits in consc(|uence of a 
leroliition of polity, sus at Atlieiis wlien ( 'leisthcnes, 
after tlic c\])idsion of the T\ Lints, cm oiled a number 
of foreigners, slaves and icsident idiciis in tiie tribes. 
Tlie diliicnlty hei'c is not so inncli to decide who is a 
(itizen as whcthei he is so mijnsti) oi jnstl). At the 
same time it is jiossibic to r.iiso the fmthcr (piestiou 
whether, if lie is Miot a citi/cn jnstlj, lie does not 
cease to be a titi/eu at all, as the nords “nnjnst" 
and “false arc Milnalh the same, lint as indis- 
putably there ai'c rulers ni tlie world who li.ive no 
just title, ami we siiall ivc.ogmze tliem as inliiig, 
idtlioiigli not justly ruling, and as fiirtlier it is a 
liailiculai luleoroHHVwiiicIi constitiiti's oiii definition 
of a citi/eii— for it is one wlio participates in such 
and sneli an oflice who is a citizen, as we said — it is 
clear tliat the pcixons supposed, rr.. /whuiiik v'ho 
Juire (fttunml jxtlifM'tU ntjlitit iijhi u rrmlutmi, 

( lui- Ml are to lie regarded as citizens of tlie iStatc, but 
tliat tlie (luestlon wlicther tlic) aie justly or un- 
justly citizens is closely connected with tlie con- 
u,#" trovemy alreiwly referred to. Some people feci a 
certain dilliculty iii detcnnining when a iKirticular 

' Omitting^, 

^ R<}adiiig ckftm dnofMif 
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siction liaa been the sietiuu of the State ur not of 
the Stiite but of mue nidtriihialx, e.^. in tlie case 
of a revolution from an Oligai'cliy or Tyranny to a 
Democracy. In such cii’cnniRbinccK tlicrc ia aorac- 
tnnea an indisposition to diM^liarge contracts, tlic 
argument being that it is not tiie Stite but the hniiit 
will) has liad the biMiiTit of tliein, or to meet various 
other oblig.itions of a similar natnie, on tlie gioiind 
that tlici'C aie some polities \\hi(h depend vholly 
upon su])eiioi foite and do not siiliseive the interests 
of the cumniunit} On the same ]ninci])le, as theie 
ire in some States deinoeralicMl jiolities ,dso Mliieh 
icst u}ion fuKC, tlie <utions of such a ])oIit> ought 
'no nunc to lie legardcd as actions of the Shite in 
ipiestion than those ]iei'foimcd mider the Ohgurcliv 
or Tyiiiniij. 

Hut this is a subject nhieh si*ems to be cognate iiinii'niiiy 
to the didieiilt (picstion AVlnit Mie the gener.il 
conditions iindci whieli a Shite is to be ileserilicd as 
the same, nr as not the same but diilerent * The 
most obvious point to be eonsideied in tins ipiestion 
10 one Minch toiiclics tlic site and the inhabihiuts. 

For it is jiossibic tlnit the iidiabitants should be 
divorced iroin tlic site and should come to dwell in 
different sites. 'Phe dilHcuHy m to the ulrntdij of the 
State in mch a earn’ is one whieli need not be le- 
ganled as so serious , it is a question admitting of 
easy seltlemeut, if we remeuiber tlie various senses of 
the term “ Shite." h'oi the State in the tteiiee of “ an 
ortjaniu'd bodjf" renuiniH the mmefbiit in the enow 
if ''the eitf' it, i» different. Similarly in the ease 

' KCiUling lifioioM au rqr rniXfor. 
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where the Hanie iiihabitaiit<i occu])y the same site it is 
a tfiuHtum when the Stdte is to he considered one 
and the 8.inie. Tiie identity ntiviously d(x» not dc 
]iend upon its enclosure \iithin certiiin walls ; vuleed 
the iiu‘ie fiu-t of rirnnui'tillofion if ties iinf coustitnte 
II titiifr Ilf aft. h'oi it Mould he (Missihlc to enclose 
all IVloponiiesiis Mitliin a siii;ile Mali , and in fiuit 
IVloponiict'Us IS proKihl} not niiieh larger than 
Jlabjlon 01 any other elty M’hich includes within its 
cii'cunifeioiue the tsMiitoi y of a tiihe rather than of a 
Stite, if the stoi\' is tine that at the tune of the 
cajitnie of Ihihxlon it Mas thiee day> hefoie a ])art of 
the ei(> MasaMaieol the fact. JloMcver tlie investi- 
gation of thi^ dithciilty is onoMliRh inaj lie usefully 
enteied n]ion at anetliei time, foi it is a SUU‘sniaii's 
hiisiness to hiioM Mliat is the light si/e for the State, 
<iiid Mhether it is e\|H'dient that its inhabitants 
should 1 h> all of niie race or of seicinl. Hut for the 
jnrsnit the i/iiistioii hifoie ns nn thin Assuming that 
the iiihahitaiits and the site the} oc(U)i} are the 
same, aie Me to desmla* the State as the isinie, so 
long as the nice of inliahit.ints is unaltered, in s[iite 
of the fact that some ]ieisoiis .11 e d}ing at evei} 
inonient and others eomiiig into life, as we h.ihitu- 
•illy s])eak of inois and loiintains <is the hanie, 
although sonic Mater is eoiitiiinall} tloMing up and 
other passing anay, or on the csintrai} arc Me to sii) 
that, al though the inlialiitants aie for a siniilar leasoii 
the same, the State is dillbieiit, </ theie m a ehiniijc 
of jiof it !i ^ Since the State is a siieeies of association, 

‘ Su« lluniil 1 cli 191, bat il llcrodotiM ih AriHtotlo'ii 
authority, iic has Buiiiewhat exoggoroted tlio store 
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and ‘an siatjociation of citizeiw implies a ])oIity, it 
would Bccin a iiccussary cuiiKU(|uunce tliut, wlicii the 
polity cliiuij'CH its ciiaractcr and bccuiries different, 
the Stiite too remains no longer tiic same, as a chorus 
e.g is ciillud (Iifleient, if it appeal's iit one tune in 
(Juinedy anil at another in Trugcih, although tlie 
nicinliers eoni[)osing it aie often the same, ‘and simi- 
larly any other association or eomhmation is tailed 
diftertiit, if the kind of combniiition is diilereiit, as 
Mheii MC term a harmony conijiostsl of the same notes 
dificient, li at one time it is Doiiaii and at .inothei 
Phrygian. And if tin* same principle holds ni yajnrd 
to atotvx, it IS cMdeni that in pieditating the identity 
of a SLite we must look at the iiolitv, wheieas its 
name m<o he (h■lnge<l while the mh.ihitiints lemaiii 
the same or he the s,ime while the mh.ihihints aio 
wholly ehanged. The jii'tite of fnlfilliiig engage- 
ments 01 not, Allien the Stite e\eliamre>> one jiolity 
for another, is a dillemit (piestion 

As a seipiel to these lemarks, we Iiaie now to con 
sidci whethei the iiitiie of a gissl man and of a 
virtuous citi/eii is to Ik; legardcd as identie<il oi 
diffurent. 

Tint if we aie to investigaU* this point, we must 
first lusceitiin niiighlv tie* I'lituu of a eitizcii \ 
citizen then like a sailor may lie descrihed .is a mem- 
licr of a society. And although the s<iilois hare 
different f.icultics, one lieing .in oai’smaii, another a 
pilot, a tliinl a “look-out” man, and a fourth haiing 

' (OTc Ktuvwia TniXtruv TroXirnn, yivo^ci/nf 

ctdci xat rrjs nn\tT€tas 

^ (Changing tlio full 8to]) after dvdpmrott* optuv to a comiu.i 


( IT^P l\ 

[ \n* \ irliic 

inin inii uf 
I itimhI 

I ltl 7 «ll 
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some other Biinilar title, it ii< evident tliat, while the 
most exact deiinitiun of the Mi'tue or excellence of 
each will be exclnsivelj a])ino])ri:ite to the individual, 
thcie will fit the f«ainu time lie a coinnioii dcfiiiition 
applicable to all F'or aafet} in n.iM^ation is the 
object they all have in Mew , it is tins that cvci^ 
Hiiilur sti ivch foi . StinilarU then in the tuisc of the 
citusens, although tliej ate ditleient, \et it is the 
safety of the association oi m othei wokLs of the 
polity which is their idijeet , and hence tlic viitue of 
the citizen is nccessarih icLitive to the politi. 

Assuiiung then that thcie aie seieral kinds of 
polit}', i\e see that the intuous citi/eii in alf piditieit 
cannot have a uinfomi perfect iiitiie, wheicas ‘it 
is a iinifoini iieifcrt iiituc winch in our theory is 
chumctci istic of the goisl iiiiiii It is tlierefure clearly 
possible to be a iiituous litizon without possessing 
the iirtiie chaniutei r'tic ol a iirtiioiis man How- 
ever we iii.i) invcfttigatc and discuss tlie s,iine ipies- 
tioii 111 a difrerent way by taking tlie case of the 
best polity. ’’If we assunie the possibility of a 
iState consisting solely of viituoiis ineinbers, still 
each of theni is bound to perfoim his own work well, 
and this is itselt a result im]dy ing virtue , but as all 
the citizens cannot be aliki^ it follows that in t/int 
cane as lu othei s the iirtiie of a good citi/cii and a 
good man cannot be one and the same. F'or the 
virtue of the virtuous citizen must be iiossessed by 
all tlie citizens of this State, n.s othei wise it cannot lie 
the best possible; but it is iiiipossible that tliey 

' lli'.ullli^ ndTr'i filap apfTrjV fivai t^v nXci'uif. 

* Ivvaiilllg tl yi'i/t ivmroy 
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Hliould all jtoHHCHH tlic viltuc of the good man, unless 
the citizens of the virtuous State must all be ‘alike, 
v'hh'h in coiitinry to thi‘ eoiirfptmn of a titter. Again 
iri’ may put, the, wallet than Since the members of 
the Statu are dissimilar, anil, as an aiiim<d e.g. con- 
sists of soul and lind}, soul of leasoii and a]>petite, 
and a household of husliand and nife, ‘‘ni.ister and 
sLive, so too a SLite consists of all tliese <md,of othei 
dissimilar elements besides, it iollows tli.it tlic \irtue 
of all the (iti/ens L.in no inoie be one .md the same 
than tlic virtue of a le.uler .mil .i siibordm.ite member 
of a choi IIS. 

Th.it the A II tiie of a a ii tuoiis i iti/eii and <i a iituoiis 
nian is not absulutel} the same is evident from these 
consiilcratiuns. Hut amII theie 'be certain i.ises in 
Avliicli they aie the saino^ ^^e say that the Airtiious 
ruler combines goodness anil jirudcnce, 'nhereas 
prudence is not indispeiis,d>le to tlie citi/en. Xay it 
is sonictiiiies said tiiat the Aciy educ.itioii of a ruler 
is different Ji out that of a whfeel, as in f.iet aa e see 
th<it the sons of King'., atthLe oi tit nan/ eitr.t n% .ire 
educated in hoiaeiuauship and stiategA, aiuPEunpidcs 

SU}S 

‘*^o limncs 1)0 tliuiiM 

Jilll Olll} tll<‘ ISLlto's IILOlU,” 

AAlieiAj, tin npeaJany oj yotiny pntieen, he implies that 
thcie is a special uduc.itiuii siiiLible to a luler II 

^ lluadnij' o/uKuvt 

^ Ollllttlii{I Kri/irit <K 

^ ituadlll{I rijv it imXirtjV ovk awiyiciiiii.' civiu 
The i]notatiou is rniiii Uio Aenhis of KuripidvH and is given 
111 the fuller form preserved by Ktobaeiu ns Frngm 16 iii Dindurfs 
Puetaa A'ceuia Giaeci 
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then the virtue of a frotKl luler and a ji;()od man is 
identical, and the Hubjcct as well as the ruler a 
citizen, it follows that the virtue of a citizen and a 
man will be ideiitic<d, not absuhitcly but only in 
the ciLse of certain citizens , for the virtue of a ruler 
who ran iirvrr he a toihjret and of an oiilniary citizen 
is not the same, and it is this fict ])Uibably nhieh 
gave rise to the sajing of .Jason of L*hviue th.it he 
nas hniigiy whenever he Wtis not a tynint, mcaniiig 
that he did not iinderstand how to li\e as a private 
person. It must be confessisl however th.it the 
cap<icity for rule and subjection alike is generally 
lauded, and that tin* vntne of a citizen is ‘held to 
amsist in the .ibilitj to Ih‘ lioth an excellent inler 
and an excellent 'Aibject If then ne define the 
virtue of the good iiiaii as siuted to a ]>usition of rule, 
and that of the gooil citi/eii as eqiuilh suited to rule 
.iiid subj’cction, the union of the tno (jualities cannot 
be so laiuhible as is su])]M>sod Perhupe hmvrrrr the 
diffiralty may hr 'toirrd ni that inn/ * \s it ap])cai’s 
th.it there aic some i.ises nhcie rulei anil subject 
ought to leaiii both ride and subjection, and other 
cases wheie they uuglit to letim one only, it may be 
seen from the fulloniiig coiisidenitions that the citizen 
understands and pai tici]>.iles in both. There is such 
<a thing as the i iile of a sl.ive-master o\ er slaves ; its 
sphere, as n e understand it, is the bare necessai ies of 

^ TToXiroV 1TO 

^ Tho Its follows cn-ci ovv wore doKci 

tifu(l>oT€pti KM iroTf ov r<ii)ra dcii' rov liit^ovni fiapOaueiv km top 
apx^fievov, rov fie jroKirtfv afitfioTepa eirioraoBat «cai fierex^iv 
KavrevBev Av Karifitn rtr 
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life, the use rather than the produetiou of 'wliich must 
necessanly be umlcrstoiMl by the ruler. The other 
aide of this relation is absolutely slavish , I ineun tlie 
capsicity for peiToniiiiig uct» of menial ser\ice Jhit 
under the term ‘ shive ' we recognize various sjiecies, 
as tlie occuiiations of a slave arc various. One 
class of slaves consists wholly of ni.iniuil Liboiircrs, 
i.c., ns the name itself implies, of those who live by 
the work of theii hands, among whom is the me- 
chanical aitisan. It is on this account, i.f hemtw, 
artimuH are ueremarthj liaeiifh, th.it in son e Ktntcs 
the handieraftsmen weie of old excluded from public 
oitice until the extreme develo]>mcnt of DemociMC}. 
The functions piopei to subject'' of this description me 
not such as should lie leanit ’liy any good man or 
statcsinaii or eili/en, except occasioualh for the s.itis- 
faetion of his personal wants, else the relation of mas- 
ter and slave ceases to exist On the othei hand, thei e 
is a sjieeies of rule wdieie the subject', .ire tlie equals of 
the nilcr in birth and free (leisuns, \u cunstitntional 
rule, as we deline it, which the iiiler must needs learn 
by licing a subject, as c g (’.iv.ilij-geiiep.ilslnp by first 
serxing underat \i\alrj gener.il,or Infantry-generalship 
by first sening under an Iiihiiitiy geiiei.il and holding 
the command of a eomp.uiy an at Atheim, or a corps 
an at Lneeilnemou. Hence it is said and said with 
tnith that the only way to be a good ruler is to be a 
subject fii-st Hut as there is a diftercncc in the virtue 
of ridel's and subjects, the gimd citizen should possess 
tlie knowledge and ability to lie both , in f.ict the 

' It u desirable to oniit rdi> dyaOhv HI one of tlic phiccs wlieru 
it occurs, prolKibly m tlio later 
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virtue of » citiKeu iii.iy Iks dutined uh a ])nictical iic 
quaintiiiicc liotli as ruler and Huhjeet with the rule 
cliaractciMstic of a free community. Also a good 
mail IS callable of mle and subjection alike, although 
the tein])ermiec and justice propei to lulo are 
diflerent in kind fiom tliosc nliicli aie pnipcr to 
sulijectioii. I'oi 111 the Cfise of one who being a 
HubjcLt IS still a flee man, aui/ thvrrfoir rujoifit fux 
sJunr of nilf, it is cleai that Ins virtue, if he is good, 
e g. Ins justiLC, Mill not be iinifonn but will eoiiiprise 
fi laiiety of spetios corresponding to tlie iMisitioii 
Mliicli he Mill hold now as ruler and now iM subject, 
in the same way as there are dillei cnees between the 
temperaiiee and courage of a man and a woni.in Thus 
a man would be eoiisideied a cowiud who Wiis only as 
bnueasa braie Moinaii,aiid a woman as a chattel box, 
who was Old} as niodi'st as a good mail For the 
doiiiesiic duties flf man and woman aic distniel, the 
ruiution of the man licnig to ae(|unu and ot tlie 
woinaii to jircscnc. But ni/wrs piiideiice 

is the only one which lielougs u.velusivel_') to a ruler ; 
all the lest must, as it seems, belong equ.il 1 y to iiders 
and Mibjeets. \Miereas, if we eoiisidei the ea«<e of 
subjects, it is not priiileiiee but tnie 0 |)inion which is 
a virtue proper to them , for the subjw t may be 
eonqiai ed to a Hute-iikiker and the riilei to a flute- 
player who uses the instrument. 

These conhidorations fiiniihli an answer to the 
question whether the virtue of a goorl man and a 
virtuous citiKen is the same or diflerent, and in what 
sense it is either one or the other. 

There still leiiiains however one (hiliculty re- 
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Hpectiiig tlic <Iefiiiition of a citiKcii. Ts it I'c.ill^ the I'liapuu- 
case tliat no one is a citixcn who is not eligible to iiiithwiu 1 
public flflico, or are niechanica to bo included in the 
roll of citizens? If we are to include mechanics, 
it follows that, as they aie not eligible to oflicc, 
tile virtue siliovc ilcscrilied, vn. virtnf xiiitetf iiltke 
to mff ami to sithtfctioH, cannot be charactciis- 
tic of all citizens, for lieie are iKsisons wlio hchi 
JmIU n fHUtifiou «>/' iii/f awl tftf hypofliiKt are 
citizens If on tlie otliei hand no nieciianic is a 
citizen, it may 1xi asked to what class an} jKirticuhir 
mocliainc is to be assigmsl, as icrtainli lie is not a 
ixisidcnt alien oi a foieigiici It would ■'cein hoMciei 
that this IS not <i tMse hIiicIi causes any diflicnltj . tor 
neither slaves noi ireedinen ladihig to aii\ of the 
classes naiiied, dial ijvl thnf atv not rttfji'U't The 
fact is that ae cniinot icgaid all who arc indis- 
pensable to the e-Mstciice of a State as being citizens 
Kor instance, children, althowj/i a Sfaft' tiuntot vj-ht 
without thiiii, aie not iitizens in the same sense as 
men the} ais.' citizen-^ not absoliitcb as incii arc, 
but oiili eoiiditionall}, or in othei woids the} aic 
citizens but iniiiiatiiiv ones. In ancient days 
thei'c wciv sonic titatea whei'c the incclianic pu])n- 
hitioii n.is coiniioticd of slaves and toreigners, and 
acconliiigly the imgoritv of mechanics still belong 
to these classes. Noi will citizcnsliip in the best 
State be confcried uiion aii\ mechanic, or, if it is, 
tlic definition we gave of a citizen’s virtue must 
be held to appl} nut to all citizens nor to idl 
who are lueisily fi'co persons, but only to such as 
are u.vcnipt fiinii the occupations iicccssau to bare 
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existence. The rest*, if they render these services to 
•ui individual, nre slaves , if ‘to the ^jtate, tliej .ire 
mechanics or hired labourei's 

Their actiuil position becomes phiiii on a little 
reflexion from the foilowiiifi ficts, for the remark 
p.j«. alrecady made iVHfjtrttutf fto/tf/cK makes it clear at 
the first ^liiice. As theic .ue vaiietics of polity, 
there will neccas.irily also lie v.irioiis kinds of citnsens 
.iiid especially of citizens mIio aie subjects, lienee 
theie is a iiarticuLir polity, rr. fhr rj tmiie /httmirtwjf, 
ill which the meclianic and lined labouier must 
needs be citizens, wiiile there aie otliers in wliicli this 
is iiiiiiossible, e.g. wheievoi tlicie e\i«ts a polity of 
the kind coiiiiiiouly c.allcd .'•nstocratical, in which 
virtue <ind disieit* constitute the sole ckiim to the 
honours of State , foi it is impossible to In e the life 
of a nicclianic or I.ibourcr ami at the same time de- 
vote oneself to tlic piiu'tice of iiilue. In an Oligai'chy, 
on the otliei hand, although it is impossible for a 
hired hibonrcr to lie a citi/en, as the eli'ctions to 
office aro dejiendeiit on a high pioperty qualification, 
it is not impossible foi a incelmnic , fin artisans arc 
gcncnilly jiersous of great wealth There was a law at 
Thebes that nobody should be eligible to office who 
had not afisUincd fur ten yuai’s from business in the 
market Ihit thei'c aie iiiuin politics, on the con- 
trary, in which the law iulmits even foreigiici-s to the 
citizciishi]!. Thus any one whose mother Avas a 
• citizen is a citi/en in some Democnicies, and the 

same is the case in iiiuuy places with the bastard 
childi-eu of citiwiis. ILowevcr, as it is only tlic de- 
' Reading t£i> 9* d'hXm) ‘ Reading Mtvg 
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ficieiK^ of gcuuino citizens whicli leiuls to tlic cii- 
frauchiscinciit of these chisscs, tlie danger of dcpopii- 
liitioii being the sole reason of these provisions in the 
laws, so with the increase of jHipiilatioii the eiti/enslii]! 
is gradually withdrawn, first from those w'hose father 
or mother was <i slave, then from tliose wdio are citizens 
only on the niotliei ’s side, iiiiil eventiiall} is confined 
to those whose parents were both citizens of the State 
It IS clear then from thi*'«e fiicts tliat there aic 
\ariouH kinds of citizens, .ind that chgihilitv to the 
honoui'S of State ip the most exact definition of 
citizenship. Thus ILoiiiei puts nifo Ai /tt/lrni* month 
the complaint that Agamemnou had tivatrd htm 
‘‘Like sonio poui liouourleBB 

•tpidgtng the epithet “ hmumi fex'i*^ ton ratffdmnd, ti'> 
one who is ineligible to the honoms of State is no 
lietter tlian an alien resident in the Uind ''Ihit tlieie 
arc some States in which the exclusion of certuii 
classes from ollicc is carefully xeiled, tlie object being 
to delude this portion of the ])0]>ulatioii. 

As to the ipiestiou xiiicther the ’\irtuc chaiac- 
teristic of a good man and a xiitiioiis citizen is to be 
itigarded as identiced or diireient, our lemaiks have 
served to jiravc that there are certain States hi w Inch 
they arc combined in the same individual and othei's 
in which they aic distinct, and tluit in the forinei 

' Ihnd IX (i44 It la atnuigc that Anstntlc should interpret 
tlic Homeric dn'fojroi to iiie.iii *'u xiorHoii living in ,i state of 
{lolltlcal ari/si'o ” 

® Rciullllg dXX’ ((rru' nirav tv rmovniy it r X .mil oiillttlllg I’lrriV 
■it the end uf the sentence 

^ Kcilding Ti}V aiirqi’ dptrlfp S^Tfov 

8—2 
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tlicy are not found together in cvci') one, hut only in 
the iimctical Htatesman who cxcmtics or is cai)ablc 
of uxui cising, wliethcr iuib\ idiiiilly or conjointly witli 
uthci'H, <in influonco in the conduct of public aihiirB. 

This being dctcmiined, we have next to conHider 
whether it is nglit to aBaunie a single ])olity or several, 
and, il seieral, ivhat is the nature of each, and how 
niany there aie, and ^ihat 111*0 the points of dis- 
tinction betueeii them. A ]M)lit\ nia\ lie defined an 
an order of tlie .State in i-espect of its ofllcos generally 
.111(1 especially of the supreme oihee. l‘'or the governing 
class IS everywhere siipieme in the Shite, <ind the 
iiatuiv of the jiolity is delennincd by tlie governing 
class T ineaii eg. that it is the coininoiis wlio are 
su])i cine ill <i I lemotniey and the Feu on the other hiiiid 
in an Oligarch} AmXtivmnbiHjhf \m‘ call lh(‘ii polities 
distinct The same rcinaik may be extended to all the 
rest , (/ thv ffoi rnuHtf i‘lu'tn /s thjh rent, xo is t/w jntlifij. 

l\e must begin by laying dim n (!' the object for 
uhicli <i State i> framed and '‘J'l the various kinds of 
rule which may be exeicised oxer man in Ins social 
existence. 

It has been stated at the xeiy outset o< oui ticatise 
III the discussion of Domestic Kcoiiomy and the 
governiiiei’t of slaves that Hhin is natiimlly .1 jiolitical 
iviiinial, and coiisispiently, even wliore theie is 110 
need of mutual service, men aiv none the less anxious 
to live together. Still it cannot be denied that the 
common lulvaiitagc of all is also a motive of union, 
more or lestn ofifraiive accoidiiig to the degree in 
which each individual is capable of the higher life. 
Altliough to the citizens, both collectively and in- 
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iliridually, this liigher life N emphatically the end 
]n-oposed, 'yet life itself Ik also an object for winch 
they unite •mil maiiitain the corjiorate pnlilic<il iisso- 
ciatioii , for it is jiroliable tlkit some degree of the 
higher life is iieccshiii ily implied iii merely living, 
iiiiloss thei'c is a great iirejxindorance of hardship in 
the life. Ceitiiiii it is th<it the iii.ijoiit> of men eniliiii* 
imicli sull'ermg without ce.iKmg to cling to life- -a 
])i'Oof that a certam lui])piiicss or natiiial sweetness 
lesides in it 

llllt to pfO( t'Ot to the WiOlld JJOlIlf it IS not dillicillt liillereiU 
to distmgiiihli the foniis of rule whicli are gener.ill\ Mai" " 
iccogni/ed foi even in our unsdentific diseouises we 
often discuss and determine then chanieter In the 
government of slaies, <iltliongli tlufinteiests of natunil 
slave and natural niastei ur* ie.ill} i(leiitic<il, >et the 
object of the iule is neveitheless the inteiest of the 
ma>tci and is th<it of the shoe oiih ’nuidciitalh, be- 
cause, if the shoe is destiDjcil, it is impossible that 
the iikister's goiernment should lie iiuiiiitaincd. On 
the other hand, in the rule of ehililien oi a wife 
or a whole hnuschnid, whuh in oin terminology 
is eioiioiiiic luie, the end is eifhei the good of 
the aubjeetti oi some common good of nilers and 
subjects alike, i.e. it is cveiitially the good of the 
subjects, iLs we see in the other arts such its Medicine 
•iiid Gymnastic, although it may peihajis imulcntally 
be iilso tlie good of the nilcrs themselves. For thei'c 
IS no reason wliy the gymnastic tnuncr should not 

I Itcildllij' awii>j(inmu St xni tov tvfKfV ovtou xal irwtjfOvtTi, 

TT/v iroXiTu^v Koivuvinv To’ur yup mfrri ri rnu KiiXnu /lopiov xai 
Karo TO (tjv mini kt\ 
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himself be occasionully one of tlio ^jmiuists, as the 
]>iIot is invariably one of the crew. And thiih 
while the tnuiicr or pilot has in view mt hh own 
intereHt but tlic interest of those who are nndei 
him, yet in any case where he himself sliarcs their 
position he enjoys incidentalh the same benefit as 
they do for the one liecoincs a sailoi and the other 
one of the gymnasts, althongli he is a tniiuer 
[t h IterauMT tin- of f/ohttml rule m the bene- 
fit of the nubjerta tliat in unj Stitc framed on the 
])rineiple of cipiality and sinnlarit\ •unong tlie citi- 
zens a claim is ]mt foiWiird fur an alteniation of 
ndc. It was orignitilly (‘l•lmlcd, as is natiiml enough, 
that all should serve the Stale m turn, and tliat, as 
cacli citi/en during his fieinxl uf nile or office had 
.ilreiuly paid rcgaid to the interest of another, so 
that other should m tnni pay rcgaiil to his. lint 
nuwudajs the pfofits derivalde fioin the public scr- 
\ice and an official stitiis create a desire for per 
petnity of office , it is as though the office™ of State, 
being invalids, weie to enjoy good Iiealth durnoj alt 
their term of poicer, m which case it is prolhdde that 
they would be eipially e!^;ev for office 

It is evident then that all such ])ulities as regal'd 
the good of the community arc I'eally normal ac- 
cording to the prineiide of abstract justice, while 
such as rogaiil the private good of the mlers are all 
comiptions or perversions of the normal polities; 
for the relations of rulers to the subjects in them arc 
like the relations uf a master to Ins slaves, whereas 
the State is properly a society of free persons. 

Having now settled these points, we have next to 
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coiisidei tlie number of different polities iind their 
nature. We will begin witli the noiin.d ])olities; foi 
when the) arc determined the iien'cited forms will lie 
u\ ident fit once. 

As in any State ‘the ])olity and the goveiniiig 
elass are virtually the same, / e, the jiolift/ ix de- ' 
temuHed hi/ tlie i/onrmuff elaxx. as the goveniing 
class IS the sufireiiie .luthorit) in .i State, and as 
supreme power iiiusl Ikj vested eitlier in ,in indi- 
vidiifd or in a Few m in the Alain, it follows that, 
when the lule of the iiidividu.d oi the Few or the 
Many is cxereised for the licnefit of the eommiinit) 
at large, the polities uie nunmd, where<is the politics 
which subsene the ]iriv<ite iutciest eithei of the 
individual or the Few oi the jiitisses arc pervei- 
sions; for either the iiieiubeis of the State do not 
deserve the name of eitizoiis, or tluw ought to have a 
sliaie 111 its advantages. The foini of Monarehy in 
which legard is iiaid to tlie ink'ivst of the com- 
mniiity is commonly known as Kingsliip, and the 
govemment of the Few, although of a nuiulici e\- 
ceeding one, for tlie goml of all, as Aristocrac) 
whether In'cause the rule is in the Iiaiids of the lx>si 
citizens 'oi apumn) or lieeaiise thej exereise it for 
the best interests (to tipurroi/) of the State and all its 
nienibers , wliile when it is the masses who direct 
public afiaii'S for tlie interest of the cominiinit), the 
govenmient is called by the naiiie which is cuiiiinoii 
to all the ^Kilities, viz. a I’obt). The result in this 
case is such as might have been CYpccted. For 
althougli it is possible to iind an individual or a few 

' Itending nrai d* i; iraXirci'a fur nil ro iroXiVni/iii k r \ 
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pursoiiH of eiuiucnt virtue, it can hardly be tlie caKe 
that a larger number iU'c perfectly accomplished in 
every form of virtue, at tlie best they will lie ac- 
complished onl} ill mihtar} virtue, as it is the only one 
of which the m<uwes are callable The coiiscquciiee 
is that ill tiuK iiolity, Pufify profmr, the military 
class m supreme, and .d 1 who licai aims enjoy full 
IKihtical iinvilcgcH. 

As pcr\urted forms of the imlitics just mentioneil 
we iiave Tjraiin} bj the side of Kingship, Oligarchy 
of Aristocracy and Demociac} of Pohtj For T\ nnniy 
is nioiiai'chical iiile for the good of the monarch, 
Oligarchy the rule oj n Fnr for the good of the 
wealthy, aud Democracy the rii/r of fhr Munif tor 
the good of the p^or, none of them siibseiwcs tlie 
iiitcMost of tlie coinmumty at huge 

lint w'o ought to describe at rather gmitcr length 
the natuie of these several polities, us the iiuitter is 
one w Inch pi-eseiits ecrt<iiu difficulties, aud it is proper 
that a philusupliie.d iiK|uiier in am subject, who 
liNiks at soiiietliiiig iiioic than the merely ]>raetienl 
side, should nut ignore or omit cni> ])uint but should 
bring to light the actual truth in all 

’fyiiuin) is, as lias been said, a fuiin of Moiiui'chy 
con esponding in the {loliticid assueiatioii to the rule 
of a master 01 cr his slaves, Oligai'chy a govcniincnt 
where the su[)reiuc [mwei in the politj is vested in 
the propertied classes. Democracy, on tlie contrarj', 
a govcnimciit where it is vested in those w'ho jmis- 
scsB no coiisidenible pro])erty, i.o. the poor lint 
there is an initial difficulty in this definition. De- 
mocrat lieiiig defined as a ]M)lity iii which the 
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inaascs aru supreme, supimKC the supreme ciutliorit\ 
ill the State were tu reside in the majority ivlio are 
rich; or similarly, to take the converse case, the 
])oIity lieiii^ cal]c<l an Oli^i-ehj nhcre a small 
number of persons are siqtmue, suppose it hiqipeiis 
somewhere or othei that the supi’cmc power is in 
the hands of the ])ooi who <iie stronger although loss 
iiumcnius than the riili. it would seem that 0111 
definition of the iMilitics is imsatistaetoi j m these eases 
On the other hand, if we eonibine numerical minority 
with wealth and numer1e.1l niajorih with ])Overty, 
and designate tlic ])olifies amiKlmirlj as an 0]i|i;archy 
where the offices of State aie in tlu* hands of the 
rich boiiiR a iiimorit>, and a Demoemey wlicie fhej 
aixi in the hamls of the ]MK)r liehi^ a m<gonU, there 
IS here anittiicr ilifliculh How arc we to dcserihe 
the polities we incntioiieil just now w/. where the 
rich liciuK a uvtguiit> 01 the ]h>oi ‘lieui^ a ininoriU 
are resiieetively suiireme in the State''* For fheie is 
no other jiolity liesides those we h,i\e nanieil. It 
seems then to he ])io\od In 0111 argument that the 
small or lar^o number of the class which is siiprenie 
in the State is onlj an accident of Oh^irehics on 
the one hand and 1 femoci'auies on the other, owiii;!; 
to the £ict that the rich are few' and the ]>oor 
numerous all the world over Aceonlingly the 
politics above mentioned, rr„ iv/irrc thr iich tne « 
viajfn'iti/ Of the ^toor a mnurritt/, do not in fact 
constitute exceptions Tlic reallj distinctive ciiarae- 
teiistics of Deinocracy and Oligarchy arc poverty and 
wealth ; and it is a necessary law that wherevei 
wealth constitutes the title to mle, whether the 
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rulers are a ininority or a iiiiijority, tlie polity is an 
Oligarciiy, wlicrciis, if the ptxir are iiilcrs, it is a 
Democmey. But as a mutter of fiwt it happens, as 
we said, that in the one ciise the rulers aie few and 
ill the other niaiiy , tor tlicre aie only few people 
who iiie wealthy, whoicas liberty is enjoyed by all 
alike, and wealth and liberty are tlie gi-oiinds upon 
ivhicli the tuo jiartics I'es^iectively base their claim to 
be mastei^ of tlie ][H>lity. 

1)1 mdtaroitimtj to pitiintitr Un clitnius of ttii’ tiw 
parties, \iQ must first .isccitfiiu ivhat aiv tlie definitions 
tliey give of Ctlig.ireb\ and Democmey , and what is 
the ])nnci]ilc of justice tluiiieteiistiL of the one oi 
the other. For Ulig.iulih and Dcm(K‘rats agree in 
this, that they IxitU .ulhetv to a certain principle of 
justice but tlie\ clo not advance lieyond a certain 
point 01 put forwuid a full statement of justice in 
the jiiojicr seiiHcr of the word Thus tlie one party, 
i.e.the Damcruh, hold tlr.it justice is eipiality, and 
so it is, but not for all the woild but only loi ecpials 
The others, /.r thr (Hajantis, hold that ineipiabty is 
just, as indeed it is, but not for all the world but only 
fur uncipials. Both put out of sight one side of the 
relation, vis. the iicmoiis ?c/w wr tv eitjoif the eipiaiiiy 
or iiirquafili/, .uid couseipientJif form a wrang 
jiidgniciit. The misoii is tliat they arc judging of 
matters wliicli .ittect tliemselvcs, aiul we 01*0 all sorry 
judges when our ]iersonal interests are .it stake. And 
thus whereas justice is a relative term and, 'as has 
liecii ali'eady stated in the Ethics, implies that tlie 
ratio of distribution is constant in respect of tlie 
' Tlu) rufonmcci u tn Niam, Eth r ch. 6 
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thinga distributed and the persons wlio roccive them, 
the two parties, wliile tlicy are of one mind al^mt 
the eipuility of the thing, differ as to Mliat constitutes 
eriiiality in the lecipieiits, principally for the reason 
just alleged, vi/ that they aic bad judges wliciv 
their own interests aic coneemeil, but secondlj also 
because the hict tliat each inaintains a uertaiii prin- 
ciple of justice up to <i certain point is one uhicii 
itselt leads tiioin to snpiuisc that they are niain- 
taining a princiiile of justice in the absolute sense 
For tlic Oligarchs, if tlie\ are siiiieiior m a ])articu 1 ai 
point, \iz ill moiic}, assume themselves to Ixi su- 
perior altogctliei , nlnlc the Deinociats, if the} arc 
cfpMl 111 a particulai point, viz. in persoiuil libert), 
assnine tliemsehcs to lie eipkil akogether Hut tlie\ 
omit the point of capital imiMiiiaiicc. If a multitude 
of ])ossebsiouK w'us the sole object of their associa 
tioii or union, then then sliaie ui’tlie State is pni 
portionate to then share in the properU, and in 
this case there would seem to lie no resisting the ar- 
guiucnt of the oligaivlneal pari} th.it, nhere there is, 
c.g., a capital of one hundred niinac, the contribntoi 
of a single inina ought nut in justice to enjoy the 
same share cither of the princiiKil or of the pi-ofits 
accruing <is a person who has given the remuining 
ninety-nine. But the truth is that the object of 
their assocuitioii is to live well— not iiierel} to live , 
otherwise slaves and the lower animals might funii a 
Ktate, whereas this is in fact imiiossiblc, as they are 
incaiKible of happiness or of a life regulated by a 
definite monU puqxise, < e. of the emtdition* iieces- 
mrff to a State. Nor is the object miiitai-y alliance suid 
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security agaiiiot iiyniy from any quarter Xor again 
IS tlie cnil projiosed Imilcr and iiitcrconimuiiion ; 
for, if it wci'c, tlic Tjrrlienians and C/artliaginians 
.111(1 all siicli nations as are connected by cominei'cial 
tre.itics might be ivgardisl <is eitixens of a single 
State. Among tlieiii tliei'e ceit.iiiil^\ e\ist coiitnicts in 
regard to (‘iistoiiis, co\en.itits against mutual injury 
lUid foi inal ai'ticles of alliance 1 iiit tlu'i e ai'c no inagis- 
tr.icies coniiiioii to .ill the coiitnictmg parties insti- 
tuted to scciiic those objects, but ditteient iiiagis- 
tr.icies exist iii eacli of the States uoi do the 
iiieiubeis of the one feel .iii\ (oncern .ilsmt the i‘ight 
chai'actei of meiulH'rs of the othi>r oi about the 
iiioaiis of pieseiMiig .ill who come iiiulei the tmities 
from being uii,)u >6 and h<irlMminig aii} kind of 
wickedness oi indeed alMuit <iin ]>uiiit wluitever, 
except the pix‘> entioii of mutually injuiioiis actions 
'Yiiluc and \ice' on the other liaiid aie m.itteis of 
eaiiiest i onsidenilion to .ill whose heaits aro set 
iqioii good and ordeih government. And fixmi this 
fact it is cMdeiit tli.it a Stite whuh is not lueiely 
noniinall} but iii the tine sense of the woid a Sbite 
should demote its attention to \irtue To neglect 
iiitiie IS to convert the ]M>litu<il .issociation into an 
alliance diii'criiig in nothing cxceiit in the local con- 
tiguity of its inembei’s fn>m the alliances formed 
between distant States, to 00111011 the law' into .1 
mere covenant, or, as the sojihist lj>cophi'ou said, a 
mere surety for the mutual respect ot 1 ights, without 
<uiy qiialilication fur piaidiiciiig goodness or justice in 
the citizens. But it is clear that this is the true view 
’ Oniittiug irnXinic^k 
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of the State, t.e. fJuif it pnmiofrH the rirfae of its 
eUaeits. For if one ncre to combine diffei'cnt lo 
calities in one, xi that c ;; tiie walls of Megani and 
Corintli were eontigiioiis, \(‘t tlie result would not Ik* 
.1 single State Xor again docs the pr.ietice of intcr- 
maiTiiage HeeesHiieilii nuplif a sniyle State, although 
intei'iuai riage is one of the foinis of as>‘oenitiou which 
ai’e eBpeeialU chaiactcristic of SLites So tea) if we 
suppose the case of leitaiii pci’sous liimg separateh, 
although not so fai ajiait as to pieient association, 
but under laws piohibithe of niutu.il injiiix in the 
exchange of goods, if wi. mi])])om' e.g A to be a 
carpcntei, Jt a husbaiidiiian, (' .i eobbh'i, /> some- 
tiling else, and the total to .iiuount to ten thousand, 
but then assoehition to la* <ibsoh<tel\ eonfined to Mich 
things ,is iHirloi <iud militai\ .illi.iiice, lime 'again 
tlici'c would ceiLunl} not lie a State. \Miat then is 
the reason^ It is assuredly not the absence of loe.il 
contiguity in the asscKiatioii For supposi> the iiiem- 
lieiN wcie actually to tonii a union upon such tenns 
of .issochitioii as we ha\e deserilMsI, suppose at the 
same tunc that c.ieh individu.il weie lo use his own 
household as a scjui.itc State and then iiitercoui’se 
weie limited as undei the couditioiis of ,i defeiisnc 
alli.UKC to leiideimg mutual assist.iuee against ag- 
gression, still the coiicc]>tiou of a State iii the stiict 
view would not eien then lie ie<ilized, if their man 
nci of social dealings after the iinioii weie to be 
precisely the same as when Uie\ lived apart. 

It is clear then tli<it the State is nut iiieieh 
a luc.il fissuciatiou or an associatioii existing to 
' licoding ovA’ ovTu iriii> 
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prevent mutual injury and to promote eoiiuncrcial 
cxeliange. So fiir ia this fnim lieing the ease that, 
although these arc indispensable uonditions, if a State 
is to exist, yet all these conditions do nut necessarily 
imply a State. .1 State on the vutitrim/ in first 
renlizt'd vhen thetr is an association of households 
and families iii well living uith a view to a complete 
and independent existence (This uill not lie the 
case, however, unless the ineinlx'is iiiliabit one and 
the same locality and have the practice of intei- 
luairiage'.) It is tor this reason that then' wci'C 
established in the diffemit SLites matrimonial con- 
nexions, clanships, common ku rihces ami such amuse- 
ments as ])romote a common life But all this is the 
work of friendshi]), •for the clioice of a common life 
nii])Iies no nunv than friendship. And tlius while the 
end of a Ktate is living well, these <11*0 only means to 
the end. A State on the contran is tlie association of 
fiunilics and villages in a cum])lete and independent 
existence or 111 other words, according to our defini- 
tion’', in ,i life of felicit} anil nobleness >Ve must 
assume then that the object of the political association 
IS not inei'ely a common life but noble action. And 
from this it fullous that they uho contribute most to 
the association, as so conceived, possess a larger in- 
terest in the State than they who are equal or siqicrior 
in personal liberty or birth but interior in jiolitical 
virtue, or than they who have the supenority in 
wealth but the infeiiority in vntiie 

' Tlio br.ickots aro mo.uit U> bIiuii th.it tlic sontcncu u |)ufcii- 
thotical 

* Sco fj/ Ntcom Etli. x p 117(5 15 t„ -p 1177 A„ 
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It is eyidciit tliuii from our olMcrratioiis tlut in 
the cuiitruvci'sy rcHi)cctiiij' tlic diftci'eiit polities oauli 
party is the rcprcsetitiitirc of a (.ertun jhirtial justice 
It is diflicidt however to decide what ou'^ht to Ik' i'imp x 
the supreme autliority in tlic State, it must lie citlicr 
the masses oi the ricli or the resjieetahlc classes or mKo m 
an individual of iireeinincnt merit or .itjmnt lint"'' 
all these suppoMtions apiK^ar to involve awkwuid 
cousciiuences. For Mijiposc tlic jaior, as lieins a ma- 
jority, distribute aiuoii^ (hcmsclvcs tlic propert\ of 
the rich, is such action not unjust ‘i No, it ni.i\ he 
said, for it was deci'ced by the supreme aiithoiit} in 
the State and (hi ejm justlj dccn^ed What then are 
we to descrilie as the height of injustice, tf not thh^ 

Or again, take the whole bodj oftcitimis and suiijiose 
that the m^joi it\ distribute lunoiig Ihemsehes the jiro 
pert} of the minority, it is cMdent that thc\ thereby 
destixiy the Stite Hut it is certainly not the ^ irtue of 
aiiytliing which destroys its {Kissessor, noi ciui justice 
be dcsti active to a State. It is evident then th.it such 
a law as we h.ive supposed laiinot l>e just Again, the 
same li>pothesis would iiievitablj justify all the 
.ictions of a tyrant, as his oppression depeniU upon 
supcrioi stiength, like the oppression of the wealthj 
by the miisses. Well then, is it just that rule should 
lie in the lutiids of the imnorit} or the ])n)])citied 
class 2 lint on that hypothesis, if the minoiitj adopt 
the same line of action, if they plunder the masses and 
despoil them ot their jiossossions, is such action just ^ 

If it is, so was the action of the nuyorit} in the funner 
case. That all such conduct then is wrong and unjust 
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IS iiulisputilblu Ought then the i-espectable elasscs 
to enjoy rule uiid supreme power'^ Ihit it so, it is a 
neecssaiy’ consequence that ail tlie rest uf the citizens 
are excluded fiom honours, as they do nut enjoy the 
honour of ])olitical office 1‘'or ue rcgiiid the offices 
of State as public iionours , and if the> are always in 
tlic liands of tlio stone jiersons, it follows that all 
otliers ai'c excluded fnnn honour Is then the rule of 
the must rii-tuoiis individual to lie pa^ferasP It mil} 
lie olijcctcd that this is a s\stem still moie oligarchi- 
cal than the last, as it involves tlie exeliision of a still 
larger lunnbei from hoiioui 

Perhaps howevei it will be uiged 'tliat theie is an 
evil in the supraiucj of an} human being with his 
liabilit} to the emotions ineidimt to the soul, and that 
the law' ought ndliei to lie hiqaeme Rut on that 
hy])utlicsls, if the law is oligai'chical oi democratieal, 
what diffeicnec will it make to the diffienlties we have 
laiswl'’ TIic difliudties ahead} dcsevdied will still 
meet us. 

We iiui} defer (or the piesciit the discussion of all 
these cases except one Rut the tlicor} that supieiiie 
power should be vested in tlie masses rather than in a 
tew persons, although the} are tlie best, 'is one which 
w'oiild seem to be refuteil hif thv mum in ire Jum 
uiuifr, and indeed tiicie is a eertiiin difficulty in- 
volved ill it, altliough there is pniliably also a certain 
degi'ce of tnitli. For it is possible tliat the ^faiiy, of 

' Kctelnig uvdpairov tliMU cx"*'’''' yf ™ avjiflaivtnrra iroA; irfpt 
Ti/y VV xii/ioii ^livXoi’ 

* Uoading drSfeuv uv \viir8ni mi ruf cxn airnpiai', riixa if xuv 
aiJfitiav 
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wliom each indiviiliiiil is not <i virtuous man, are still 
uolluctivuly superior to the few best peiioiis, i.e 
mjn'nor not as individuals hut as a body, as pienies 
are superior to fe<ists supplied at the expense of a 
sinjrle person. For as tlic toLd number is Jar^c, it is 
IHissible tliat raeb has a fraetumal share of virtue and 
])rudunce and that, us the multitude colleeti\e 1 \ niai 
be eompared to ,111 indivi<lu,d uitli man\ feet, h,inds 
and senses, 'so the same is tiiie of tlicir ehameti'i iiiid 
intelligence. It is tiuis that tlie M,in\ are hettei pid^e' 
tluiu the Few even of musical .ind poetical comiiosi 
tions, for some judf'c one |Kirt, some another, and all 
of them eollecti\eIj the mIioIc lint the point m which 
virtuous men aie hU])crior to any ordin,ir\ peisous 
IS the same in which handsome |(ts)i>h‘, it is said, are 
siiperioi to those who are not hawdsoine and the re- 
presentations of art to the realities, \ i/. that the fea 
tiiifs which in tail hfe are distiibiited anion^ a niini- 
ber of objects are i» the «x« 7 .n of art collected into 
one, for, "if we take each fe.iture In itself, the c\e of 
one Inioif person and another part of another are 
0101*0 be,iutiful tli.in those in the painting. Whether 
the Bupevioritv of tlie M,iin to the few \ 11 tiioiis jier- 
sons is jiossible, wh.iteier Ik* the chaiacter of the 
commons or the masses, is uncertain, or ]icrhaps in 
some c.ises it is phuiiU im|iossiblc For the same line 
of argiiinont would be eipudlv ajiiilicahle to the lower 
animals. Tt tnmltl he ahitHni howerer to pretemt that 
a uvniher of tfw lower ummalH an xapenor to a few 
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nien; } et there arc human bcinpfs who maybe dcRcribed 
aa not appreciably siiiieriur to tlie lower animals. At 
the Hdine time there do exist niimscs of people in whose 
ciuse our theory is o]icn to no objeetion. 

The iiutho- These coiisidei atioiis then siijijily us w ith an answer 

to the question which was raised lietore, pr.. what ounht 

limitiitioii , , - 11 

p 127 Htfjmvif aniluttitif m the tiiatef tUi well its to 

one closely connected nith it, mz. uli.it shoiild be the 
limits set to tlie authorih of the free eiti/ens or the 
masses, i e. of all who aic not wealtli) •ind do not 
enjo} ain especial leputution for lirtue^ Theio is 
a ceitain dan)<;cT in their eli^ibiliti to the highest 
offievs of State, a danj'er that mjnstiee on the one 
hand will le<id them into eiinie, ‘ind foIl> on tlie other 
hand into crioi , wheieas then exclusion in tlieorj 
and inueticc fiom all otiiee is a eondition of tliinpi 
which iiiai well inspire alarm, as theic never exists a 
huge bodi of iieisons excluded fioin all honoui’s or 
of jioor, but tlie State of wliieli thei aix* members 
is sun' to liaie a large iiiimbei of enemies within its 
])a 1 e. It leiiiaiiiN then that tiiei sliould ])artici|Kite in 
delilieratiie and judicial functions. It is in acxiord- 
ancewith tins new th<it laiious I,iw-gi\eis, and Solon 
iiiiioiig tlie iiuiiibei, eiiipowei the commons to elect 
officcTs of State and to hold them ies])onsible, biitdeii} 
them all iiidiiidual tcnuix; of ollice. For in their col- 
lective eap<icitx they ]>ossess an .ulopiatc jiereeptive 
power and by lulmixtiirc w'lth their siipciiors subserve 
the mteiests of the Sfcite, in tlii' same way as adiilte- 
rated food if iiii.xed with unadiiltcrated iiiakcH the 
whole nioixi iiutiitioiis than the small amount of vn- 
nduUmital food would have been, although iiidi 
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viduiilly eiiuli lisis Init im imiicrfoct i.iciiU} of jndg 
mciit 

Tlicro arc liowovcr diflicultics incident to tins sys- 
tcni of polity , lirnt, that the ficulty of judging, r tj. u lio 
lias ado]itcda right course of medical treatment aoiild 
seem to belong evchisivclv to the peiMiii wlio is also 
callable of treating the iKitieiitiiiedic.iIlj and lestoriiig 
him fiom his actual inaUuIy to health, in otlier aoids 
to the ph^sicIan. Tlie same is true of aiu other art 
cm])irieal or scientific. It may be argued then that, as 
a pliyiueian mliould be iciiiiousiblc to ph^sici.in^, so 
should any othei class of persons 1u‘ ivspoiisible to 
their peel’s. 'I’lie answer is that the woid “pin siciaii' 
may mean cither the ordinal} medical ]ir.ictitioncr or 
the scicntiilc student of iiKslicnieJ or, thiidh one who 
has just mastered the principles ’of tlie art. thi’i’c is 
hardly any ait in a hiclnrc do not fiipl poisons answer- 
ing to these tliM'o classes, and the light of judgment is 
assigned us much to those who liaie nieix*l\ in.isteiod 
the principles as to tliose who possess a si lentitic know- 
ledge of the subject And secondly the same ai>pe.irs 
to bo the ease m reg.ird to the election of ollieei’s 
'flic light exercise of the elcctiie pouor, it uiiii/ hi 
iinjnl, as well as of the iiower of scrutiny is the fiiiie- 
tioii exclusively of tliose w ho aiv nui.sters of the science 
Thus a geinueti ieiaii or a ]iiIot ought to bo elected 
Siilely by pei'soiis who uiidci'staiid gcoinetiy or navi- 
gation. I’lven gniiitcd that there are soine occupations 
and arts in which cui’tiiin iion-profcssional persons 
have a vote in the election, they corUiiily do not 
cxei’cise a greater influence than the e.\pcrts. Acconl- 
ing to this theory then it is inadvisable to entrust the 

9—2 
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masses with final authority either in cicutiug officei's 
of State or in holding them i esponsible. It is probable 
liowcvur tiiat tlicrc is some mistake in tliis mode of 
argument, jiartly —unless the cltanietcr of tlic masses is 
p lai absolutely slavish — fiir the i eason silreiuly alleged, that, 

altliougli indirtduidl} they are worse judges tlian the 
experts, yet in tiiuir collective C!ii)aeity they aie better 
or at least as goisl, and partly Is'Cciiise there are some 
subjects in u hich the ai tist linnsulf is not tiic sole oi 
best judge, mz. all subjects m wincli the lesults pro- 
duced ai'u ciiticized (xpudly well by pei'sons who are 
not nuistcrs of the art 'I'hus it is nut the builder 
alone whose function it is to critu i/e the moi its of a 
house; the person who uses it, i e. the householder, >is 
<ictiudly a better judge, and sniiiLirlv a ]>ilut is a 
better judge of a liekn tlian a cai)ientei or one of the 
company of a diiinei than the cook 

This ddlieulty' we may perh.ips ivgniil as being 
thus satisfactoi ily settled. There is another how- 
ever closely connected with it Is it not an ali- 
siirdity, it is often s:ud, to invest the lowei onlers 
with Hiipreiiie authority in matters of higher mo- 
ment than the respeetible classes’^ Vet there arc no 
more ’moinontoiis duties than those of electing offi- 
cers of State and holding them resixinsible, and it is 
p MU just these which in some imlitics, as has lieen already 
remarked, arc conferred upon the cuiimiuns. Fur the 
J’ublie Assembly ].s .supreme in all such matters, al- 
' though the members of the iVssembly, the Council and 
the Tiuw-courts need nut be peisuns of large property 

' Heading xpiwi. 

' Kowiillg luyurrni 
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or of suitable age, wheraao a ‘higiier property quali- 
fication is required for lords of the treasurj', geuenils 
and tlie liigliest officers of State Yet* tins (lifiiculty 
admits of a similar solution. It may reasonably be 
argued that tbe existing state of tilings is rigbt I'or 
it is not the individual ]iiior or the individual mcmlici 
of the Council or Assembly who ovci'cikos olUciid 
power but the uliolc Coiiit or (*ounei1 or body of 
commons, of winch the individuals specified ai'c but 
fraetions It is as a mere fraction of the whole and so 
derienitj all tuiporfaiiee ftorn tltc whole that 1 con- 
ceive of the individual mcmlier of the Council, As- 
sembly or Law-court. Hence it is right that the 
m.isscs bhould control gi cater interests flat a the Few, 
as there are man} members of thacommons, tiie Coun- 
cil or the Law-coui t, and the luitual collective iiropcrty 
of them idl exceeds the pi-operty of those who hold 
high ollkes of State as individuals of in limited bodies 

With this discussion of these iioints we must be ""i;" ■ 
content, ilut the initial difficult} we mentioned att to 
the supreme aathorifji tn the State bung-, out notliing 
so clciiil} as tiiat it is tlic haws, if ligliti} enacted, 
which should be siipieme, mid tliat the officers of 
State, whether one oi man}, shouhl liavc supreme 
authority only in those matters u|X)n which it is wholl} 
impossible for the laws to pioiiounce e\’,u;tl} liccausc 
of the difficult} of providiiig in a gencml shitcment 
for all cases. What should lie the chanu’ter of the 
laws if 1 ightly enacted has not yet been luscertained , 
ou the contrar}' our old difficulty still reniiiiiis. ’This i> i:»i 

* Bea(hn|T otto fui(imtv ^ ilciuliiig o/u>iur tl 

’ It seems clnnr that two eqoivaicnt Hoiitonces have both 
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only is indisiiutablc, that tlie laws enacted aie iicces- 
Niwily relative to the {lolity in which they exist. But if 
this is tlie ease, it i.s evident that the laws adajitcd to 
the normal iKilitiea arc necessarily just, aherens those 
ada])teil to the iierveiicil jiolitics arc unjust. 

AVe have seen that in all scienLcs and arts the end 
proposod is some (IuinI, that in the snpreiiic of all 
sciences and arts, i c. the jiolitical tiiculty, the end is 
]iiecininently tlie highest (looil and tliat justice or in 
otlicr wolds the niteiest of the toininiinitj is tlie poli- 
ticed (»ood We h.ive seen too that justice is univer- 
sally rogaislcd as a s[)eeio 8 of e(|n.ihty, and that up to 
a certain jiuint, if not fiirthei, the conclusions of the 
philusuphic.ll arguments, 'in whieli ethic<il questions 
lia\c been discussed, and detennmed, are .iccB[>led on 
all hands, in so far iv* it is admitted that tlie notion of 
justice implies a thing to be gnen and peisujis to 
iccciie it, <111(1 that vqii.ils ought to icceiie an equal 
share. ''Wc ha\c theicfoie to .weertim the character- 
istics Minch constitute jK'rsonal e(|ualit} oi nieipiality 
a (liliicult (iiiestion which cun he settled only bj the 
aid of political jihilosophj. 

Tt may jieihaps 1 m* iiigeil that siipeiioiity in re- 
siHsctofiUi} aiidc'ieiy Good should be a gioiiudtoran 
unequal distiibutiou of public uiliccs, if the iiersons 
were absolutely alike in all other i-esjiects, as any dif- 
ference in the persons constitutes a diileieneu in their 
finiiiil tlicir w<ty iiitu thu text One uf lliciii, li.VXii yiijj km u/ioiW 

9 adiVovt, IS tlicruliiro oniittcil in tiiu tr.uisl.itioii 

' It can lianlly Ik; doubted tb,it Aristotle is again rcrurriiig to 
the (l(ictniicofiVicn>/t /if/i cs]iuti.tU) Ilk v ch (> ijeep 71,1 ■>(). 

It would be better to put a colon instead uf a comma after 
<l>aaiy, as the apodosu uf the sontenco begins at iraiui. i’ urirtit cirri 
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rights iiiul deserts. Yet, if t1li^ is true, complexion, 
stiiture or tiny other (jood will eipiully entitle pemoiis 
to a ])iefemice in iiolitical rights. Ihit the falsity of 
this ])ositiou is apparent on the snrf.iee, as nia\ be 
seen in aii} otliei seienee or f<ieulty. For instanee, if 
tliere ai'o sevenil Ihite-phiiers of eipial skill, it is not 
light to give the persons of higher birth .i fii'efei'enec 
in the flutes, foi their birth Mill not make them bettei 
fliitc-plai eist, and the siiiieiior instniments ought to be 
given to the su|)eiior ]h‘i foi iiiei s If our fioiiit is still 
oliseiire, it will be plain if lie eaiiy the illiistmtioii a 
little further. Kujipose there is a person superior to 
otlieiN in the art of flute-plu^ing, but far inferior in 
nobility of birth or beautj, even giiintmg that nobility 
and beauty are sevei .illy gi-eater (jooiK than skill upon 
the flute, ami that then sui>eiior|tv to skill ii|)oii the 
flute is proportioii.illy gre<iter than the superiority of 
our su]i]iosed indiiidii.d ttt ot/iim in'flute-pl.iMiig, still 
it is to him th.it mu must give the finest flutes. For, 
!/ no (ire to liurr lei/anl to iierilth iiiiil oohilifi/ in 
tcwif/miiif the Jliftei, su|K*rioi iti in these resjieets 
ought to eontiilmte in some degree to the eviellenee 
of the peifoiniaiiee , uheieas the\ do not eontiibiiU.' 
at all. And fuither, tlie tlieoii is one M'hieli M'oiild 
lead IIS to regaid aiij (IoimI Mh.itever .us ennip.irable 
M’ith any other (!ood For if a eeit.im amount of 
stature is jirefcrable to a in him itmitiinf n/ iivii/th or 
/rci'ilimi, it folloMs that statui’C gi'iiei.ilh ni.iy lie 
weighed iii the stiiles ,igainst Me.ilth or fieedom. 
Heiiee, if one pei'sun has a gi'eatur su[)eiiorit} in 
stature than another in viiiinc, and the distinction of 
statni'C geiienilly is gi'catcr than that of virtue, all 
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thingH in tiie world will In: comparable with eacii 
other. For if a certain sunoiint of atatUre ia more 
valuable than a certain mnonnt of something else, it is 
obvious that tlicrc is a curtain amount of stature 
whicli IS equal to a ccrtsiin amount of tliat soinutliing. 
Hut as tliis imin’md emiaMUMirnbilitij is out of tlie 
((ucstion, it is cvidcntl} reiisoii.iblc in the realm of 
|K)litics not to ixigiinl any and ovciy inequality as 
( onstituting n title to the oiliuus of Stsite. For the 
fact tliat some persons aie slow and others swift is no 
reason wli} tiiey slioiild enjo} .i less or greater mea- 
sure of offinal potter, it is rntlier m the gymnastic 
games that siqNiriority of tliis kind reienes its appni- 
pnate honour. Tlic claim to oiriee on tlie other hand 
must be contined to^ those elements whi(‘h enter into 
the constitution of .iStib' Acioidmgl} it is leason- 
ablc enough that noble oi free-born oi wealtli} ))ei- 
sons sliould lay •claim to political honour. IA>r a 
State necessarily continis tree persons and tax-p.iyci’s 
or ujmuttrhttl rftm, as it c<iu no nioic consist exclu- 
sively of ])aupei’s than of skives. Hut if these elements 
aic indispensable, the same is obviously true of justice 
and militai'} >'111110, Imth of which are essential to the 
good administratioii of a Stite, .dtiiough not, .is wuix‘ 
the elements befom mentioned, to its veiy existence 
( III I- xiii If we look then to the mei'e existence of a State, it 
would seem that all or at least some of the elements 
named are rightful claimants to ptdtlkal mpr&iuttif, 
whereas if we look to <i good life, it would seem that 
ii 'ia< cultiiie and viilue have the jiistest claims, as has been 
already remarked But us it is nut right that pereons 
who are equal in one point only should have aii equal 
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sliarc or ])crsoiis who are unequal iu one point only 
an uiiecpial sliaix: of cry tiling, it is a nucessan 
consequence tliat all such politicH as are elianieter- 
iKcil by tins soii; of cqu<ilit} or iiiiMin.ihty are |>erver- 
sions. 

It Inis been already obMTveil that the diffen'iit 
clahiiants tn pobtual poirrr haic all in a certain sense, ■■ 
althou^'li not all absolutely, justice on their side 
Thiui the cliuni of the wealthy is that tlii'V haie a 
larger intoicst in the soil, and the soil is national ]iro- 
peity, and also that they arc gt'iicrallv more to be 
trusted in eonmiereial tninsactions. The claims of 
fiee pei'sons and of nobles on the othei hand aix* 
closely related to each othei. h'or, if thv fitle of tin 
fm‘ in flii’o citiufiothipy tlie nobler classes .ire 

citizens m a higher sense than goinmoners, and nu- 
bility IS alw.iys hnnoured in any countiy Anotlici 
argument m fomnr of the itM-t Is the jirolubihti 
that the children of Ixitter {Mnints will themselves 
lie lietter, for nobility is heieditaii iiitiic. The 
same iirinciplcs will le<id us to legaid the claim ol 
\irtne to political snpremarii as also just on the 
gniund that justice, ' as we asseit, is a viitiie essential 
to an association lil,e the State, and all the othei virtues 
arc necessary eoiicomitants of justice, .\gain, if we 
comp<irc the nuiiierical majority with the minority, the 
former imp put ni a elunii; foi they aie stnniger and 
richer and better, when the nujonty as a whole are 
set against the minority. 

The ipiestion arises then If in a single State thei e 


' ^coXtcim EUi Ilk i p 1129, Ru—p 1130 a,,. 
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exist all tlieoe classes, i.e. the Onnrl, the AVealthy and 
the Nuble, and besides them a ni>u«s of inei'e citi- 
zens, will there or will there not be a controversy aa 
to tlic persons who oii^ht to be rulers* It ia true 
that in tlic acvcnil polities wc have inentioncd the 
decision of tlic rulers docs not Rive nsc to controversy. 
For it IS in resjiect of the ImmIii's in whieh the siipi'cnic 
powei resides that tlicy diifer fi-oni each other, one 
beiiijr III the hands of the w'calthy, anotlier of the men 
of Mitiious char.ietei, and so on thiou;;liout the list. 
^>till the point we ai'e eonsidering is tins, Wiicii all 
tlicse elements c\i«<t siimiltiiiieoiisl} m a <SV<f how ia 
the ])olity to be defineil* Siipjiose that tlie peiwona 
possessed of iirtue aie extremely few in number, 
upon what ]iiinci])le, is the line to bediawn>' It would 
seem rijjht to consider the <(iiestion of feuii<>ss I'el.i- 
tively to the task to lie peifoiined, « v to comider 
whethci they aie e.i|i<d>Ic of .uhiiinistis in;t a Stite or 
arc sufticiently nunieious to constitute .i Sbitc of them- 
selves There is a eeiLiiii dilluulty howevei which 
iiiiiy be raised in ie<raid to all the cl.iim.ints to the 
honours of State. 'I'lie plea of those wiio elaiin rule in 
virtue of theii wealth and similaily that of those who 
claim it on the scoie of biith would appear to be ipiite 
devoid of iustiee , for it is evident that, if wc j^o further 
and siipjiose an individual wealthier th.in all the rest 
of the citizens toj^ether, the same priiiei]ilc of justice 
will ‘entitle this iiidnidiial to be iiiler of all the ixist, 
and Bimiliiily will entitle .iii iiidividiiiil of fii-ecininent 
nobility to be ruler of all whose claim depends upon 


()liuttui{f S7X01' on 
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pcisona.! frueduin. 'The name A\ill be tiie case hi 
ai i>tuei iicies' with \irtiie If there is an indivulufil 
iiturally suiieriur te all the members of the governiiig 
class who ail' tussiiiiied to lie viitiioiis, the same ]ii.ii- 
eiple of justice, irhirh mhtlcH to ynivrii, entitles 
this individual to be sujiteine. Or again, il the masses 
•ii'C entitled to be siiiireiiic as being stioiigei than the 
Few, tlieii in <uiy case where an indnidiial or seicr.il 
pei'sons, altlioiigh not so many as tlie mass of tlie 
])oinilatioii, aic stiongei than the lest, it is the\ Mtlier 
than the masses who would lie entitled to supremacy. 
All these eoiisideiations seem to prove that none of 
the principles, ujion which mhtni r/rewes o/ fHop/c 
claim to be riilcis themselves ami to have all othei’s 
III sub|ection under them, is riglit* Koi even against 
those who claim su]irem<tcv in thegoveining class on 
the score of \iitue, and similailv .igainst those who 
chum it on tlie seoie of wealth, the ‘ina'ses would he 
able to advance a just jile-i, as theie is no I'c.ison why 
on certain occasions the masses, not indeed iiidividiiall) 
but collectivciv, should not be lictter and wealthier 
than the h'evv 

Accordinglv it is possible in this w.iv to meet the 
ilitticult question or piiiblein sometimes suggested. 
iSoiiie people find it dillieiilt to iletcrniiiie whether the 
legislatoi, if he dv'sues to enact tlie most absolutely 
light laws, should h.ive legard in his legislation to 
tlie Intel est of the better classes m of the ni.ijority in 
ca.ses where the conditions aie such as we Inive de- 
scrihed, /.e. irhnv the majt>rity ura coUerthrl y n'r/iir 


' Reading ruvru di roiroit cv^iiSijo’crai, 
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w more virtmm than the Fete. But rightnesB tii 
regard tu taim inimt lie conceivtHl sib iin])T}'iii^ etinality 
luul, 80 conceived, it h »8 reference to tiie interest of 
tlie State sut u wliole, or in other wonls tu the common 
interest of the citiKens. But nhilu a citizen in geiiend 
is one who is capable of bcin^ a ruler and u Hiibjcct, 
j'ct in each scrcnil {loliU he is dittcriMit ; and rcl.i- 
tivel}' to the liest ]K)Iity he is one nho lias the ability 
and purpose ho to live Ixith as siilgcct and ruler as 
will cunduLC bi the life which is nccoiding to virtue 
If howcvei there is an individual or more personH thun 
one, althon^li not enough to constitute the full cum 
])Icnicnt of .1 Stiite, so ]>ieeminent in then excess of 
virtue that neitlicr the virtue of all the otlier citizens 
nor theii political Rapacity is coni]>arab 1 e to theirs, if 
they are several, or^ if it is an individii.d, to Ins alone, 
such jieisons aie not to be reganled aii> more as 
part of a 'state It will be .i vvnnig to them to treat 
tliem as worth} of mere eiinalit} when tliey ore 80 
Vfistl} mqieiioi in virtue and political caiiaeitv, tor any 
person so e\ce]itional in.tv well lie comiiaicd to it 
deity upon the eaith \nd fium this it clearly fol- 
lows tluit Icgisl.ition can bo ap])licable tu nunc but 
those who ait' eipials ni nice and ea|>>wit} , while for 
peiwoiis so exceptional there is no law, lus they are a 
law 111 tlieiiiBcIves. Foi any atteiii|)t to legislate for 
them would be ridiculous, they would prulxibly make 
the same n-jily us did the lions in Autistlicncs's stury' 
to the declamation of the hares when they demanded 
universal cipiality. It is fur the name reason that 
dcmocratical States make iu<e of Ostnicism. As 
it iu these Htatcn which arc gupposed tu oapirc to 
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equality above all thiiigt*, the coiniiioii pnictice wiis to 
OHtracize and so remove fmni tlie SLite for definiti* 
periodH all aiiose stealth or cliviitde or otlicr political 
Htrengtli of any kind K<i\e tlieni an air of superior 
power. Siicli too su'conling to tlio fiblu w.is tlie 
rcueoii w’liy the Argonauts left ilcniclcs in the lurch, 
aa tlie aliip Aigo would not convey him with his eoin- 
nidea bccaiiHe lie w.is ho much more ])owerfiil than 
the lent of tlie ciew. TTcmicc it h not right to regard 
the censiircH pioiiouiiecid iqioii Tmiuiiij and upon the 
advice 'of I’eiiander to Thr.isj Indus as ciitieiHiiis 
whicli aie true witlioiit cpialiheation reiiander — so 
the storj runs — did not addivsH a sellable to the' 
herald who luul been sent to ask. Ids .idvice, but 
eiiiiply cut olf the heads of tlio o\eito])ping ears 
uiitd he li<ul levelled the corn-field, u]>on tliis the 
herald without coinprehciiduig the iiusining of his 
action reported the incident, and 'riinisjbulus undei- 
stuod that he was to ])ut the o\ei loiipingeiti/ens out ol 
the way Xoi is tins the interest or the pnietice e.\ 
elusiveh of t^iants, it is imieh the H.une also in Oli- 
garchies and Deniociacies, as Ostracism has in a 
certain sense the same clleet as cutting down oi 
banishing the citi/.ens who o\erto]> the u'st. The 
same is done in the case of States or iion-dreck peoples 
by the superior I’ow'cis as in the case of ’S.imos, 

' The story in told by IlcrodetuH \ eh S'2 Arintotlc hiis 
uiinously iiiti'rcli.iiigcil the* pirtH. Jt is sell kiioiiii that tin* 
Haiiio ntory rea[iiJO.irH in Lny (i 'M' and Ovid (/W ii 7U.>8qq}, 
where the Bceiiu la fiahii and the tlriiinali* peimnae Sevtuit 
Tarquiiiiiu and his father 

See Thucyd l llii, iii 10, iv .SI 
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Chios and Lusbos by the Alhenhms, who had no sooner 
got the em]iire securely in their own hands tlian 
ill defiance of tlieir treaty obligations they crushed 
these islands, or b^ tlie ^er^lan king wlien again 
and cig.iin lie cut down the Medes, llabjloinaus 
and utiiei peoples nho chenslied a jn-oiui s])irit ns 
having at one time been in possession of impel hd 
power, 'file problem is a general one mIiicIi toiielies 
all politic'', the normal ]iolities not evoopted, for, if in 
the penerted polities legard is ]).iid in so acting to 
Ikii ticiikir Intel ests, still the (‘onditions •ii'c the same 
ill those Minch stud> the common mteiest of all. We 
see the s<ime law m an\ othei iiil oi science. No 
paintei eg. would allow in an anim.il a foot, how'ever 
Ix'iuititul it might be, that was out of .ill i)ro]>ortioii to 
its body, nor a shipbuilder a stein oi .my other ]>art 
of the \esscl that m('< Hnmfaifi/ t/i>fi>roportionntP to 
the o'hoh' !Noi ag.iin would a clioii-m.istei giieaplaee 
III Ins chorus to a meiiilK'r who had a louder and finer 
> oice tli.ni .ill the i est. I ieiii e the f.ict that thv niif nmt 
citr.cn't aif jmf oat of the a ay aiafrr o iitoiaurfn/ is 
not in itxelf a le.i'.on why inunarehs should not lie in 
eomplete h.innoii} with then Sbites if, while they so 
act, their own rule is adi.int.igeous to tlieir States. If 
we look then to eases of leeogniKed sujieriority, thei’e 
is a sort of politie.iI justice in the thi'ori of Ostracism. 
No doubt it Is better that the legislator should so 
order the sistcni of the polity in the lii-st instance 
that it dues not recpiire a remedial measure of this 
kind, but *the next best course is to tiy, if need be, 


> Tho proiKir nicaiiing of the pruierbial phmse Scvrrpor irXoCi 
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the effect of Bome sneh coiTcctive lui 1 Iiavc (IcBcrilxid. 

But this If medial im of (Mmeiion wiis not tlie geiicnil 
rule ill iStiitcs. Instead of le^rdiu^ the iiiteiest of 
tlieir own politj, men cinplojeil (KtriieiMu as a inc<ins 
of gaining party ends 

That in tlic perverted forms of jiolity the jmiefiee 
if rcuwriuft emnieiit jteinttuH is ad\.intigeous to a 
speeiiil eliiss and is just mtordmii to the iiriimjde oj 
tJeeae pulttnH is mnv evident, althougli jieiliaps it is 
e(|uall\ evident that it is not just al)solulel\. Ihit in J'*"”” 
tlie best ]iolit\ it is full of diflieiiU\, not as i egiiids 
superiority in any ordnian' tJisid such as stiengtli, 
wealtli 01 a nunieious t-lteiitde, but as to tlie right 
eoiirse of action in a ease uheie ue iind an individual 
of ])i'eeniinent urtue It uill suicb not be said that 
such ail indiMdual should be kuiished oi leinoved 
' It Aioiild be eipiall} absiiid on the othei hand to el.iiin 
to rule hnn In an altei ihition of olliee for u e might 
,is well ])resunie to lulo Zeu'-. it remains then, ax 
indeed seems natural that <i11 should lender nillmg 
obediuiiee to such an one, and that he .iiid his like 
should thus be perjietual kings nithm their Slates 

It seems ])roi)cr utter the reiiiartvs ne haie iiaide""' 
to jitiss to the eoiisidenitioii of Kiiigslu]), as Kmgshi]) 

18 ill our lieu one of the iioniial foinis of politj. We 
have to consider uhethci for a State oi a eountrx 

IS iiiaiU* clciir la tno lines vliicli M<>ti.wus quote's lioiii Mc- 
naiulcr 

» UrUrr/m TrXoOt fori Xij »rov Xiyiiiuvos 

*w ofTOTv^ff rtt ovffinv JctuTratirt irXfii' 

' IlCMtling aXXa fiifv ovA* af)\(ip y€ rov rotoirnit* yjrtipafrXijtTim 
yap Kttv cc rov ^los ai)xtiv p€pi(f)»Tfi ruk 
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which i» to enjoy an excellent iuliniinatration, kingly 
govcminent or Home other polity ih expedient, or 
kiiigly govenimcut ia cxiicdicnt in some ciihch and not 
in otliei'H. 

vanoiii J)iit we iiiuHt first dctcrminc whether Kingship is 
Kiiiks}iii) i)f one kina onl}' or eiiioKices Rcvernl dincreiit foiTns. 
Thus much at le.ist it is eas} enough to ascertain, that 
Kingship includes sevcnil kinilH, anil that the tvjie of 
(j) Thii rule is not identiCiil in <dl cases. Tims tlie Kingship 
moiiiu! ' which cMstiS in tlie li<medaeiiioni.m ]M)litj is coiisidei cd 
to desen e the name lietter tluui an\ other of the consti- 
tutional forms of Kingship, but tlie kingsatLaceilae- 
111011 are not siipieme in all mattei's, they are morel} 
militar} commanders in expeditions bc}uiid the fniii- 
tiers and enjoy alsouis their pieiog.ithc the sii|ierin- 
teiidence of leligioiis oliscrvanccs. 'I'liis rorm of King- 
ship iiui} be dcscrilicd as nothing iiioi’c than an abso- 
Inte andpeipctual generalship, "foi it does notcun- 
\ey the poMcr of Iii'e and deatli exieptmccitaiii cases, 
as in the lieniic times b\ martial hiw during military 
expeditions. Such is the eridence of lloiiier. Fur 
altlioiigh Aganieiinion ]Mtientl} endiiied icpruaclies 
111 the a-ssemblics, when the army was in the held his 
authority e.\teiided to life and death ’Thus Ills wonls 
aiu 

“WiioiiiMi 1 find 

.\r.ir Iniiii biittle, ho hIiiiII iioi .ivail 
So to csc.i{)u Uie \ultnrcs iind tlic dogs 
Mino IS tiic arbitruinciit of dciitli ' 

’ Keadlllg tv n ytvtn 

’ Heading icrtlrat fuv yap av Kvpuis ti pii Iv rivi tiaiiiKeia 

' Kciuhiig \tytt ylip The quoLstion is from Jluul ii .391 ; 

but the words nip yap ipal Oararos do not occur III the existing 
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'riiia tlieii M one niiccics of Kingship, vi/. u life- 
generalship, and it may be citlici heruditaiy or elec- 
tive Jfcsides it tlieic is anotliei species of Monarchy can’ij' 
which nicliules siicli forms of Kiiigshiit as exist 
among certain non-drcck jicoples I'he power in- 
herent in all these forms 'closel} resembles tliat of a 
Tymnnj, but at the same time they aie constitutional 
and hei'oditar^. Kor as nou-drecks are iiatnndl) 
mote slavish in character tlian (heeks and Asiatics 
than haiiopeans, they submit without a iniirmiii 
to tlicir dcsiKitic govenimctiL Wlnle then tliese 
forms of Kingship aiv tyrannical owing to the 
slavisiiiiess of the subjects, they aie secure as being 
hercditaiy and constitutional. And for tlie same 
reason, i.e. hcame they uie hetetNoiy mid iohiM.ii- 
tuyiuil, the body-guaid oj theit” lini/x is a kingly 
and not a tyrannical one. The dtjjeeeiiee ii tliat, 
while kings aie guarded by the citi/eus in <iinis, 
tyrants are guaided by .i lueicenaiy foiee, for the 
fomier lule constitutionally <ind o>ei willing subjects, 
but the Uittei over unwilling subjects , .md conse- 
quently the Isidy-gu.iid in the one e.ise is derned 
from the citiwns ,ind in the otliei is inaiutiiined as 
a means of oppressing them. AVe ha\e now con- 
sidered tw'o foinis of Monaichy'. Tlieie is a third (i TiirSi-- 
which existcil in ancient (Irccee, that of the Acsyni- 
uctes as they aiv called. Tliis may be bru,ully 
designated <is an elective Tyranny, diflbiing fioiii the 


textn of llomcr It iimi bo remarked that thej are not found in 
Ntoim Eth. nr. p lllG whore Anstotlo mukcH luo of the same 
quotation and wrongly puts it into tho mouth of Hector 
* KcadlUg wapoirXijiruu' TVfKU'i'iVu', twA 8c ical Kara vofujv 

W A 10 
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noii-Crcck form of Monarchy, not in not being con- 
stitutional but Holcly in not licing iiereditaiy. TIic 
authority was cxcrciHcd HoinctiincH for life, sonietimea 
fur certain definite periodH or until the perfonnance 
of certain definite actionM, as wlicii Pittaciis was 
elected by the ^fitylcllaeans to oppose the exiles 
hciuled by AntiinenidiM and the poet Alcaeus. That 
they elected PitLiciis tyrant is shown by Ahaieiis in 
one of his driiiking-Mings, where he nphniids his 
eountryiuen ’“for that I’ittacus the low'-born they 
liad uiilaiuud to be tyrant of tlie cnivcn ill-staiTcd 
city, loud lauding, tlnoiiging round him ” TIusc tm> 
Ingt forms of Kingship ‘in Mrtiie of their despotic 
character aic and alw.iys were tyninnical, but their 
elective character *and the vohmt.ny obwlience of 
S Viu'' subjects make them kingly . A fourth species of 

kingly Monarchy is foimed by the volunttiry and 
hereditary constitutional Knigshi]>s which existed 
in the heniie times Their onyiii wh m Jidimrs. 
The foundei's of the Monarchy, h.iiing jiiovcd 
themselves benefactors of tlic people in arts or war 
or by having united a number of villages ni a State 
or acquired new' territory, received the voluiitiiry 
sabmissioii of their subjcnits and handed down the 
kingdom as an inheiitancc to tlieir succcssorB. 
Their authority wnut supreme in militmy eumnumd 
and in sacrifices, except such as were reserved to the 
priesthood ; tiiey also adjudged legal cases. This 
lust they did sometimes under oatli luid sometimes 

’ Till!) quotation uppearit, nlthongh with suino variety of read- 
ing, as the 37tti Kragiiioiit of Alcaeus iii Uorgk's Poetae Lyrta 
Groffi 

‘ Heading dm /icv to ittnriTiiaii ctwii rv/iaiwucai 
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not, 'tlio oatli cuiiHiHtiii}' in the Htrctching unt of thu 
sceptre. 'Ilic hennc kings of curly times exorcised 
iiii uiibioken ride over oil affairs xvitliin the State 
itself, within the country and lieyond thu frontier , 
aftonvards partly from the voluiihiry resignation of 
tlio kings and {urtl} from the eiicioac 1 iment.s of the 
populace notiung was left to the kings in most 
StaU‘s except the ’conduct of the tnuhtionnl sacri- 
fices, and, wlicro 11101*0 existed a Knigshi]) worthy of 
tlie name, tlieir functions were lunited to nnlit.nj 
coniiiiand lie}ond the borders. 

Snell arc the difleient siiecies of Kingship, fom 
in munbei, >1/. llistl} the Kingsliip of the hennc 
period when tlie obedience was voluntary but the 
])ower of tin kings strictly detined, the king being 
genend, judge and snpieiuc religions fnnetiouar) , 
secondly the non-Greek, which was an hereditary 
despotic ride of a constitutional chuiaetur, thnxilj 
the Acsymneteia as it is called, .in elective T^'rannj , 
and foiiithly the Tjaconian, w'hich may be bniiMlly 
defincil as an hereditary gcncr.dship foi life These 
four are distingnislicd hi this manner. There is (s) Mimiuto 
however a fifth species of Monarch}, where an indi- Kuigaiup 
vidnal is alisoliitc in all things, as any non-Greek 
nation or Greek Ktite is absolute in its public affairs , 
it is the counteipart of Doincstic Economy, fur as 
Domestic Economy is a sort of Kingship of a house- 
hold, so this Kingship is a domestic government of a 
single State or nation or of several. 

' See by way or iIIiMttutioii Iloiiior //iiMr vii 412 anil \ .121 
ViTgil ..Sneicl yii 20(! 

Rcildlllg al TTiirpuK Sviruu KimXti^ffiiiray 
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Wo may say that there are pnictically only two 
species of Kingship to be considered, vl/. this and 
the liacoiiian, its tho othei's for the most part lie 
between these, having less extensive power tlian tlie 
univei'sal Kingship but more extensive than the 
Laconian fonii. 1 tcncc tlic question pnictically limits 
itself to two points (1) Ts it .ulvantaguoiis nr dis- 
adviuitagcous to States to have a peiqietual general- 
ship, wliether the office is confnicil to a pnitMihr 
fainil} or hi/ tiuuiht iif of ihffivnit Jiimilifu in 
succession? (:2) Is it advantageous ur not that an 
individual should enjoy .ilisniuto and universal 
power 'i 

Xow the question of a |)CipetuaI generalship 
implies a particuhti sjiocies of laws ratlier than of 
politj, as tho institution may exist in any politj. 
Wo may therefore put it out of siglit in the first 
instance. Ihit tlie reinaining foim of Kingship, vh 
nnirrmil KiiiijHlup, is indeed a distinct species of 
{Hilit} , we must therefore investigate it and run 
over the difficulties it involves. 

Tlie first point in the inqiiir) is whellier it is more 
advanUgeous to lie subject to the best man or the 
best hiws. It is the opinion of those who believe in 
the advantage of kingly govcniinent that tlie lan- 
guage of the laws is simply general and gives no 
directions for paiticular cases tiiat occur. Hence in 
any art iflmj anjiu) it is absunl fur a person to be 

' Much luiut bu tho moauni;' of Kara lufios, if tho words ore 
robuiiod. Thoj Uicn aDioniit to miiuh tho 8.uno »s mff mpunv, 
tho proposed cmcndution which brings this passugo into verlial 
agreement with p. 84, 1 30 
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<*01110)110(1 in Ills authority by written foi iniilae , even 
in M^ypt a ‘doctor is allowed to alter the preurrihed 
roHrsr of treii fluent 'after tliiec da}s, although, if he 
does HO soonei, it is at Ins iicril I<’or the same 
I'eiiHon then it is obvious that a polity which rcHts 
upon wntteii formulae or laws is not tlie lR*st At 
tlie same time it miiit hr mluutted t/iiif no officer of 
State caa dis])cnsc uith the general prineiidc ir/i/rA 
is ehiljoiticil ill o fine, iiiid that tliat uliicli is nliollj 
extmipt fnun tlie cmotiomil clement is superioi to 
that in which it is innate Xou a Ian is unemotional, 
whci eas emotion is necc^sal■ll> inherent in anj 
human soul. Ihit perhaps it will be niged tliat in 
cuui[)uiisatioii for this defect a pei’soii mil Ik* ,1 lieltci* 
judge of iiidividiud <*<ises. It is, clear then that an 
officer of Stite slioiihl himself jiossess legislatixe 
powers, and that there should lie a code of Ians, 
but that theii autliority should nof extend to eases 
where they aie wide of the inaik, nheieas in all 
othci's they sliould be supreme 

Jhit 111 cases nherc it is impossible foi the law 'Oi> "'Siiui 
to decide at all or to decide aright, ought authority 
to reside iii an indnidu<u of supreme merit or 
the whole body of citizens For the existing prac- 
tice is that the nliole Imd} meets to try cases mid 
to deliberate or decide ujioii iiiattei's of Ktatc, 
although these decisions all I'cfer to indn idiial cases, 
ft is true that, if we hike any individual and coiu])aiv 
him iritli the /in huh of mipmiui inent, he will ])i*o- 
bably be inferior. Hut the State consists of niimci'ous 


furii Ti/i> Tpujiuimr Nuuiiis tii Ix) the bcttci ruadllig 
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memlierB mul is there/orti sitperior to any huli- 
vulual, <T8 a Illcuic-rc|)<l^t isi luoic Huiii^tiioiis tliaii 
!i simple (liiiiior given bj' a single (Kiixon. It is for 
tliis reason tliat the niiisses ate often actiiiilly better 
judges than .my indi\ ulu.il. 'Also a large number 
is less li.il)le to lu) comipteil. Tlie nuisses .arc like 
a larger ((luintit} of water; the} are not m> easil} 
luriiiptilile as the few if an individual is ovei'euiiic 
by anger or aii} other 8inM].ir p.assion, it necessarily 
folluMS tli.it Ills judgment is lorrupt , but in the 
other case it is liardly possible tliat a wliole people 
sliould Simultaneously lose their temper and their 
judgment When we siieak of “ the nuisses,” it must 
be understood tluit we mean the fa^e eiti/.ens, and 
tli.it Utcy neier act. without the s.mction of the l.iw, 
excc])t in cases where it is iieeess.iril} in.idiMpiate 
Th« iniiuir Adiiiiltiiig liowuior tii.it this condition Lannot 
iiiiiioii'ilii easily lie mtloicd in a Luge iiiiiiiber of pei'sons, jet 
(iiniuu'4 if we suppose the cMsteiiec of several pei-sons who 
are both good nien and good eitiKcns, we iiiaj inquire 
whether .in iiidiridual in a position of rule or the 
seici'id pei’sons, all of whom ai’u supposed to be gooil, 
will be the less li.iblc to eoii-uptioii Surely the 
answer is pLuii— The several pei’sons. lint it will 
be nryvd that the larger numlxir will ’split into 
IHirties, which is iiiquissiblc in the ease of an iiidi- 
vidu.d. Tins objection however may perhaps be met 
by the replj that tJicse persons arc vx hypotlifM 
virtuous in soul us much as the iiidividual supposed 

’ Kciulllig tri iiakXor ddid<pSopov ru miXii, Ka6ait€p vdap to 
wXflov, nvTU ml IT r X 

' Kciulllig aramafnivinv 
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amd will tim'ffim be free fnm pavty epti'iL If tlicn 
the rule of a certain iium1)ci of pcrMoiiH, all of 'whniii 
arc good nicii, in to be civllcd Aristocracy and tlie 
rule of an individual Kingsliip, it would follow tliat 
Aiistocracy is in Ktiites picfcrablc to Kiiigslii|), 
whether the autliority of tlie king is oi is not sup 
jiorted bj a inditaiy force, provided that it is possible 
to find a nnnilier of jicrsons equally viitiious. In Till rtiv)!) 
fiict it seems probiiblc tliat the reaKou nlij kinglj ivnuwimi 
govoniment was tlic rule in early times is that it was 
rare to find pei'sons of extremcl} eminent virtue, 
cHiiecially as the States of those times w'eie small 
And further, kingly powei nas then confoiied u|)(in 
individualfl as the leward of aeiiices rendeied lo the 
State. Ihit it is the fuiietion of good men to lendei 
such scriicos, mul iffhi't/ irm- iiumrilril with linijbj 
jmivr, the iitimhci of {fooil men hiiitl, htue been renj 
email. In iiroccss of time liowciei.theie came to be iinm.. 
a iiiimlier of persons eiiuall} \irtuous, and then tliej 
no longer submitted to kingly rule, but sought tomn’iV"'' 
csttiblish a sort of nnaiuaue or eoustituti(m.il govern- 
ment. And afterwards ,us men degenerated and 
treated politics as a source of ]>ci uiii.ir\ g.iin, the 
creation of Oligarchies was a natunil I'esult of such 
a condition, as they had introduced the worship of 
wealth. From Oligarchies tlicy passed in the fii-st 
instance to 1^'raiiincs and from Tyrannies again to 
Dcmccrac}. For the Oligarchs, as in their miserable 
avarice they perpetually nariwcd the range of the 
privileged class, so augmented the slrenglli of the 
populace that they rose in revolt and founded 
Democracies. And now' tliat States have grown to 
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still larger (limensioiifl it is perhaps no longer easy 
to establish any other font) of polity than- Democracy. 
KSSJfJSr' Supposing however it is (Ictemiiiicil that kingly 
govenniieiit is tlie best for Ktiites, m may tmli, What 
is to be the uiac with the cliildren f Is tiic family 
of tlie king to reign us well as himself > Hut iii this 
case, if the sons are no Iietter than tliey often have 
been, the iiiteicsts of the State aie prejudiced. ‘Is 
it suggested tliat tlic king, altlioiigli he has the 
pouer, will not hand on tlie siietessioii to Ins 
eliildreii? Tliis we cannot well believe , it is a hard 
euiiditioii reipiiring su|ierhuman virtue, 
fuiw <,i is a diiiicult> alwi as to the militai'y imwer 

thckiiiK. of the king. Is the king designate to have such a 
force attielied to his |K'i*son as will enable him to 
enforce obedieiiee upon unwilling subjects^ or, if 
not, how lan he lulminister Ins ofliee Kven on the 
sujiposition that his aiithoiitj is wholly eonstitution.il 
and that he never .lels uibitiaiily against the law, 
he must still posse.ss niihtaiy yiowcr enough to giianl 
the laws It is perhajis nut difliciilt to ii\ the limit 
in the case of such a i*unstitutionaI king He must 
have a foiec at his dis]iosaI, but while it is large 
enough to be stnmgcr than any iiidi\idual or knot 
of iiuUvidiuds, it must lie weaker than the collective 
body of the citiKcns. It must Ihi bucIi a force as 
the body-guard which the ancients usually assigned, 
whenever they appointed an Aesymnete, as he was 
called, or tyrant of tiic State, or which someone 

' It u better tu limit tlio iii.irk ol iiiturnigatioii after me 
Ttamis (iXX' oii tmpaiSmru kt\ iiitriiduccs u aupposed rc(ily tii 
the question niMcd about hereditary Kiiigshiii 
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sulviaed the SynieusaiiH to give DionyHiuii whcii he 
UHked for :i 4)()(ly of guards. 

The «iiKu of tliu king wlio acts in all things ac- 
conling to Ida arbitral^ pleasure pi-esents itself next 
and cLiiins conaidenition. Foi the ao-cidlod con- 
Htitutioiial king does not, aa we said, foini a distinct 
species of polit}, ,is a ]icrpctiial gcncralshii) may ex- 
ist in any polii\, e.g in a l)ennK‘nicy or Aristocnicj, 
and it IS nut iinconiinon to iini'st an iiulividiiid with 
the Hiipicnic contiol of the executive. Tlieie is an 
office of tins kind at Kpidainniis among otlier places 
«ind, 'although witli somewhat less extcnsi\e tiu- 
tliority, at Opus. Hut to come to the ease of uni- 
versal Kingship, as it is adlcd, or the foiiu of King- 
ship m wliicli the King exeiei^cs^aibitiaij anUioiity 
over all, it is hj «.oine ixinsideied absolutely un- 
iiatiinil that an individual should be master of all 
the citizens where the State is eonqiosed of ]iersons, 
all of whom are alike It is ai^ued that, wheie 
persons are natuially alike, there must naturally be 
the same justice and the s<ime dosci t for all , iiiid 
u]ion this priiiLiplc, as it i-^ hurtful to the physical 
luialth that ]ieiNons who are unecpial should have 
e(|iial food or clothing, the same is tiue of public 
honoiir.s. ‘SiiniLiil^ it is hurtful that equals should 
have uneipial shaix's .Vcconlingly, v'lteir the rifheiiit 
are alike, it is Just that they should have as large a 
share of subjection as of rule It follows that the 
alternation of iiile and mibjeitiim is likewise just 
lint this alternation at once iniphes Liw , for such 

' Itoodliig inir» n iilpot iKarrov 
* Oiiiittiiif; Ttnvw 
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a system is itself a law. Tlie rule of law then is 
coHclvdetl) is preferable to the rule of aii individual 
citizen. According' to the same theory, even on the 
supposition that it is advisable to have certain de- 
finite ofliuers of State, they are to be constituted 
merely giiai-dians and imnistcrs of the laws. It is 
lulniitted that there must lie certain ofiiecrH of State , 
but that the oilicer should be a single individual is 
dcclfUed to be unjust, as all the citizens are alike. 
Against the Riqwemieg of heir howc\cr it may lie 
ur^iied that an 'iudi^idn.ll noiild be able to decide 
all such cases as apparciitl} r.ninot be detenniued 
by the law’ The atisw'ei is that the l.iw expresslj 
educates the ofheers of Stitc and then sets tliem to 
decide and lulnnnister all matters beyond its province 
accoidni}; to their most just juditinent And not onl} 
so, but the law enipowei’s them to intnxlucc amend- 
ments A^hcrcvcr c-x])eiiencc sn^f^csts an impiuvement 
of the e.Mstni;; oidinances To invest the law then 
with authority is, it seems, to invest (lod and in- 
tulli{;enee uiilj , to iii\est a man is to intioduce a 
beast, its desire is something bestial and ‘even the 
best of men in authority aie liable to be comiptcd 
by anger. We may conclude then that the law' is 
intelligence without passion and is therefore prefer- 
able to ang nahuidual. Theie is a fallacy in the 
illustration drawn from the arts, that it is a mistake 
to let oneself Iki doctored acccmling to fonnulae, and 
we had better consult scientific physicians For 

* Reading 6 8* avOpmros in place of oi!8’ avSiitmot 

* Reading xat » 6vitus «/>iotovi Svdpas Sia 

iftOtipti. 
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physicuiilij iiru never led b> persoiuil fiieiultsliip tu 
uifend si^ciiilut reason, on tlie contr<iiy it is uiil> 
hen they Inive restored tlicir ]v.iticnts to healtli that 
they i^et their fee , ^\hel•eas officci's «)f Statu liavc a 
habit of acting in iiian^ luatteis out uf spite or 
favountisnL The truth is tliiit when the patient siis 
peets liis jihynicMii of hiking In ihes fiom his pei'soiial 
enemies tu poison him, he would tliisi piel'ei to lie 
ti e.ited according to w i ittuii fonniilae. X<i} , pli\ sitiniis 
ill tlicir illnesses eall in othci jilijskians, ,uid g}m- 
iiustie tr.iinei's in then own exercises otliei tiaiuers.as 
being uiiable to fonn tiue judgmciits ui sueli eases, 
because tlie Judgment is one eoiieeiinng theniselies, 
and the) .iie piejudieed tu. jmvtimi it It is eiidisit 
therefore Unit to seek justue is^to seek soinetlinig 
fi\.*o fioin hias, «/• m othn iroiih to hm'v I'munxe 
to tail', <is tliuiu is 110 bias in law. It o, to he 
ri'iiii'iiilM'iril too t/iot, tlieie «ne Iftws — the hiws of 
custom — inoi’c iiniiortaiit and .il'eitiiig subjects of 
highei imporhincc tliau those expiessed iii written 
foiinulae, so th<il, eiuii 'if a persoii.d niler is more 
to be trusted tli.in the laws of wiitteii foimulae, 
ho is nut inoie trustw'orth) than tlie laws of custom. 

Again, it m<i) be s.iid that an imlnidiial Ciumot 
well attend to <i lai'ge numlier uf subjects. It will 
be iiCCOhsary therefoi’o to have sever.d oflieei's ap- 
pomteil by hini , •iiid, if so, what dilleieuee docs it 
make whether this s)steni exists in the first instance 
or the ofiicers are appointed, as we suppose, h) the 
indiiidiuil* Further, as w'c I’cmaiked befoiT, if ai. i; 


^ utrr ti Tvv Korh yfuififiarti krX 
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\irtuouM m.ui .is Ixiiii;; bcttci tliaii liis fellows has si 
elsiiiii to nile, tlien two gooil iiieJi sii'c better than one , 
witness the ‘ Unmerh" ssiying 

*‘if two together go, 

Olio thinks hoforc tlic othor,’' 

Sind ’‘Agsiinuiiinoii’s jirsijer, 

“ Would I liiid toil sndi (.oniicillorK .i8 Nostor” 

Hut there aie even sit the jsresent tune some matters 
whiih it S', within tlie coiiipetenee of the officers of 
tlie iStite, eg. of a jin}, ti> ileiide, mutters which 
c.iiiiiot be deteMiiined by the l.iw , for m eases which 
it Ciin ilcfiMinnic no one denies th.it the iiile .iiid 
decision of the law would be best And in fact, 
whereas theie siiv some things whieli can and others 
which lannot be nnbnieed bv the l.iws, it is the 
latter Aihieli gne rise to deb.ito and evaininsition 
as to Avhether the iiile of the best law or of the 
liest man is |iiefei<ible For it is a thing impossible 
to legislate niioii the ordinary matters of delilierur 
tion. Accordingly flu' oppiutcHfs of Inojhj (fomru- 
iHCiit do not disjnite the necessity of having a pei'son 
to decide siieli e.iscs , tlicA merely i ontend that 
there should be si iiuiiiImm of jiersons instead of 
only one For granteil tli,it e.icli sei'cral oliicer, if 
he has been educated by the Isiw', decides well, yet 
it would ])erhaps seem strange if .i insin irere ’liet- 
ter ipialiiied to decide with only two eyes and ears 
and to act with only two feet or hands than a num- 
ber of iHsoplc with insuiy, especially as it is a fact 

’ Huiil N 2 >I ^ Ihad II .172 

' ItOildillg c( j9fXrioii c;^oi. 
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that moiKU'cIiH multiply their eyes, eai i, lisuids and 
teet by associating the frieuds of their oflice and 
persons with thcnisclvcs in their power. Thcne mv'it 
hefrietuht nf thv. otherwise they will not 

act according to his pur|K)se. lint if they arc the 
friends of his person and his oflice, a man’s fnend is 
his equal and peer. Hence the recognition of their 
right to rule is a recognition of the cipial right of all 
peers and equals. 

Such are ]iracticiilly the objections urged by the 
opponents of kingly government. 

It Is possible however th.it the conditions sup- cirAi' 
posed ovist in some cMses .md not in othel^ M-'o! 
there is in \atuie a [irinciple of slave-masterj', another 
of Kingship, and .uiotlier of co..stitntioiia1 govcni- 
inent, and all alike .ii'c just and expedient. Hut 
there ovists no iiatuml pimciple of I'yraiiny or of 
any other of the penerted foiiiis of ]>olit\, as all 
these are m their oiigin coiitraiy to X.itiiiv Tt is 
plain liowevcr from the olwcriations we have made 
tluit among peers and eipuils it is iieitliei expedient 
nor just that lUi individual should be siipieme over 
all, whether in a societj where theie aie no kiws and 
he is viHually a law in huusclf, or wheie there are 
law's, and whether as a good m<in ovei good subjects, 
or as one who is nut good o\cr subjects who are not 
good, or even in the case where he is a jicrson of 
superior virtue, e.vcept in one paiticnlai instance. 

Wliat this instance is we liave now to state, although 
it has in a certain way been already described, p m 


‘ Reading con yap n iftitra Scoitotikiiv nai oXXo ^oiXikov k t X 
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Tiiophv Fii'flt liowever wo most (Icterniinc tlic oliaractor of 
poopln suit* people muted to a Kiugship, an Anstoeracy, or a 
ship, An- coutititiitiunal government, Pol ft if. The popu- 

<iri>olit} Ijicc which is suited to Kingsliip is such as is 
iiatunilly qualified to snbinit to a family whose 
superiority in lirtiie entitles them to ])olitieal eom- 
inaiid, an ai I'-tociiitical po])iihu;o is 'one that is 
capable of jielduig tlie obedience of five men to 
those whose virtue fits them for command as political 
mid's , .1 coiistitiitioiial jHipiihice one that is cajiable 
"of rule and subjection in oontbrmity to a law which 
distributes the oilices of iSLite to the rich according 
juHtiiiiii to a principle of desei t And thus wherevei there is, 
wluithiiii.'- as it happens, a whole family nr an individual so 
suiKTior in virtue 4o all the lest tlait the virtue of 
tliis iiidnidiial or'ranuiy e.\ceeds that of all otlicra 
111 the State, in that case it is but just that this 
fniiily should ciijny a legal oi siipieme position and 
that this individual should be king. For to rejXMt 
p wi our former obscn'atioii, this is not only in accordance 
with the principle of justice usiuilly allcgcil by the 
lounders of polities whether '* Aristocracies, Olig'ar- 
cliics, or Democracies, in all of which the claim to 
rule is dependent on siqierioritj, although the supe- 
riority is not the same, but it acconls also with the 
p. MS theoi'y we hud down before. For assuivdly it is not 

^ Omitting irX^dor u n(<f>vKt 0c/ku', and .igiun below cV a ttci^vxc 
nil iv tyyivta6(u rXijSot iroXcfuxoi' 

^ Hciullllg apxft* Kai HpxfirOai 

® Boiullllg 01 Tt Tiiff <ipnTTitKpuTttis KOI ol Tut oXtyap^uif mi TruXip 

111 rat itipoKparlus (inW^ yop Kaff irrfpox^y d^iovaw dXX’ wc/iox^i' 
•w rigv ailnj'i'} dXXA Kara ro npurtpov Xc^ftr 
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pn)per to jnit to desith or outlaw or even oatmeize 
tliiH preeiniiiciit individual, or to reriuire liini to 
become a aubjcct in liis tani. For it I'l nut natural 
that a part Hhuuld be miperior to tlie whole, and an 
individual who enjoys aueh an iiiiineiise iulrantagc 
over the lest stands to the other citizens in the 
relation of the whole to a ]>ait The only •iltein.iti\e 
is that they slioiihl } leld him obedience, and that lie 
should be sujiremc not on the principle of alternation 
but absolutelv. 

We niaj now be s,iid to have determined W’liat 
are tlie diffeient sjiocies included iindei Kingship, 
whether it is or is not lulvantigisms to State>', and, 
if so, to wlial States and in what waj' adviiiitageou^. 

Ihit as the normal forms of politv are in oiii citM' 

* ** \MI1 

judgment thiee, and of these the best of course is ,, i,,, 
that which is administeied by the best persons, or 
in othei words that in which it is the ease tliat 
thei'e is either an iiidiridiial oi a whole fainili oi a 
niinieroiis body of iireemineiit virtue, and one jKirt) ' 
is ipLilified 'so to obe\ and the other so to rule as 
is conducive to the most dcsir<iblc life, and as it was 
fuithcr shown at the outset of our tieatisu tliat the i> lu 
rii tue of a man and of a eitizen of the best State 
is nccessarilj the siiiie, it ii* eiident that the same 
principle and the same lueaus which seive to pro- 
duce a good ni.iii w'oiild senx also to cunstitute a 
State governed by an aristocracy or a king. And 
from this it follows th.it the education and the 

' It M nut lu'cusiMry to iiisurt, m H^xaigol ami Uekkor do, the 
words ml 3pxta> 
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ciistoinfl which form » \trtitouB man Mill bo pruc- 
ticsilly the Hiimu us those winch foiTn iv statesman 
or kill" 

llavinjr now clctcnnined these points, we must 
next endeavour to descnlic the natural origin and 
constitution of the best polity 
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best lK)lity it IS necessai \ to liejriii 1)\ (leteriiiiniii;; the- 
nature of the moat dcsinilih' life. If we do not know 
tins, we ciiimot know' the licst ]M)lit\, as it is natural 
that pei'sons who live under the lx:st poht} possible 
to tlioiu in their cncumstmees. should, unless foi 
some unforeseen eiicuinstmee, e\»jo\ the best eon 
ditioii of life. And hence it must ilixt be settled what 
is the nature of that life which is,wd m.i\ sa\, uiiiver- 
sully the most (Icsimble, and sei'Oiidly wli(‘thei this hfe 
IS the SMue for the (\)nmumwcalth and the individual 
or difForent 

AsHumiiiK then that the licst life is the subject of tik-mhiw 

. . , oftheiKat 

siitncicnt discussion m main of oui non-scientinc dis- iii- 
courses, we have now merely to avail oursehes of the 

' Tlu' lllll)Crtv( t HClitCllW ’ vayiu] dq Tw pXAnirn Tre/»l oiJn/i 
maiaavOm rifv itjMKrriKOwnv wliuh i)l'(Sir>) 111 till! MSS ,it tin 
end of liiKik in is evidently inily anntliui form of tliu opening' 
words of Book O in Bekkors tcvt, Ilrpi irnKmiat d/ii(rri)v rm 
fuWitvra miqmiirSat rr)i> irimrijKowrm (fnifriv imryK'i I Ui^rCi 
witli Oniijpvro Hint it is probabU tile tme rcadiiij,' and slionld bi 
placed lit tlie boginnuig of Book n It was repeatcil with soiiu 
slight altcmtioiis by a copyist, alien the original onlcr of tin 
books liiul lieoii disturbed 
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results there obtained. For uiuloubtcdly, if we take 
one division of (ioods, it will not be denied that, as 
there are three classes, viz. external Goods, Goods of 
the body and Gooils of Uie soul, the hapiiy man must 
possess all three. Nobody would ])ixjilicatc happiness 
of a man who had not a imi tide of valour, tcinpemnce, 
justice or prudence, who was terrified by tlie midges 
flying iKWt him, who if he felt any dcsii'c of meat or 
drink abstained fixnn no nicLcdiieas however extreme, 
who for a farthing would iiiin his deaicst fiieiidh, 
and who, to complete the jnctnie, was intellectually 
<is foolish and full ot enor iis a cliild or a lunatic. 
'Vet while all would admit this in theory , there is .i 
ditleieiice of opiniou a* to the degree of these (Hoods 
ueeessary to fniferUhapiniiefs and as to their rola- 
ti\e su]ioiioritv Tims ])eople think it is enough to 
]iosHcsK a <Iegi(X‘ howc\t‘i small of \irtuc, but of 
wealtli, money, jiowei, reputation and the like they 
seek an eier huger .uid laigcr sliare. We will tell 
them howeier that u]ioii this jioint it is easy to satisfy 
themselves of the truth by tlie actual facts of life, if 
they oliseive tliiit it is not the virtues which arc 
gained and guanksl by cxU'nial Goods but these 
extenial Goods by viiliies, and that happiness of life, 
whether men find it iii enjoyment nr iirtuc or laitli, 
is rather the picregativc of those whose chai'acter 
and intellect aiv eiiltiiated to a high degree, ,iltliough 
they are moderate in Iheucipiisitionof external Good", 
than of those who, while they ])ossi'ss alaigei share 
than use reqiiiie" of exleinal Goods, are deficient in 
the Gumls of duvnictcr and intelligence At the same 

' Onilttlllg itrirff! 
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time it is equally euKy to |ierceivc this truth, if ne 
tsike cl tlieoretiesil view ’External Goods like iiistni- 
ineuts licLve a limit, viK. their utility, aiul it fellow'* 
that the excess of them is either hurtful oi in no vui 
licnefieial to their ]iosscssoi , whereas, *if \\i> take an\ 
Good of the soul, the neuter the anioiiiit of it, the 
greater w its utility, if utility no less than nohle 
iicss IS to be attiilmted to Goods of the soul as well 
<18 of the boih. \ir<viu, it is evident as .i umxeisal 
rule that, if we eoinparc two things together, we shall 
lay it down that the la'st eondition of the one 
IS superior to the best (.*uiiditiun oi 'he other in ,i 
degree eorrespoiidiiig to the ditteieiiee la'tweeii the 
things of which these ate them>el\es conditions, and 
eonseqiiently , <is the soul is botli, absolutely ,ind rela- 
tiiely to us a thing inoie honinirable th<in eitliei 
pniperty or the body it follows that the best eon- 
ditioii of the soul is pixiiKirtionately superioi to the 
Itcst condition of either of these. Fnrthei it is fiir the 
sake of the soul that the body and jnopeiti are natu- 
rally desirable and should lie desiieil In .dl sensible 
jiersoiis, not the soul foi the sake of these. AN e may 
regard it then as .idniitteil that the degree of haiijii- 
iicss w hieh falls to the lot of any' individual eorresjionds 
to his degree of liitiie, piiideiiee and \irtuous oi 
priidint aetion and herein we may appeal to the 
' Kv.idiiij' Til nfv yii/i (KTOi <\ft irfpoi iSinri/) cifiyiivuv ri (miun 
9e TO f imii) wv ti/k i'3r€ji,iifXi;i' n r X 

- It IS poKNililu to rctini cosh hi tlictc\t it ,i (olun iniite.ul i>t 
i full Ktii|i is pliicccl lifter Toil (jfiwiTt . 

^ Omittiii;' tlio cohiiim .iftci sn ,is to slieu th.it tlie 

words Ijpiitp fT^rixc fhairraiTiv .ire ei|iin.l1oiit to rii AmirTinm qi'ni/t 
flKiix* gr.uniii ltU'.lll\ loliiiw dicoXiieflcrv 
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witiicHs of liod who, while He is happy ami perfectly 
hicsscd, is so owinj» not to any external €!o(mI but to 
Himself alone and His own intriimie qualities. This 
is in fact tlic reason nhy pfood fortune is necessarily 
distinct fnini liappincss , fiir (Joods evternal to the 
soul are tlie gifts of chance or fortune, whereas 
nohodi IS just or tciniKuatc fioni fortune or in virtue 
of his foitnne. 

(hir next iKiint, although it does not leqnirc anj 
fresh aigumcnts, is that the same is true of the State, 
and that the best St<iti‘ n one which is happj and 
doing well, 'lint it is iiiqxKssihle to do well 'without 
doing what is well noi can an} wnik either of an 
individual or of a Sfcite 1 m‘ well done, if it is disso- 
ciated from virtue jind ])niden (0 Hut the valour, 
jnstuc, ])iudoii(c ayd tempeianeu of ii State <iie in 
citect and fonn identical with those, In jiarticiiNition 
in which an luditidiial is dcserik'd as brave, just, 
piudeiit or teunK'rate 

Weinnsthe content however with these I'cmarks 
h} wav of ]ii'uhide to oiii aigimiunt it is ei|uail} iin- 
])ossilile to <ivoid touching upon the subject •iiid to 
jiuiNiie all the argiiinciits piojicr to it, as it would re 
qiiiiv a separate disLiission Foi the ])iesent it may 
be t<ikeii as established that the best life, whether foi 
«u:h individual seiKiratcly oi for Sbitcs collectively, 
is one which jiosscsscs virtue furnished with external 
advantages to such a dcgiw as to lie capable of 

I The plii) DF .irgiuncia winch Innw npinitlic iluublo iiiuuning 
of xaXuc trpumiw, "to ait weiP and to l.ia> well " is not easy to 
reproduce exactly iii English 

' Koadliig Tuo fii) rh Ku\n TTfiarrovini/ 
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autioiiK sictionling to virtue. The ubjectiuns tu tins 
(luctniie we' must ucgleut iit the iircsciit iiKiiiirj iiiiil 
Hiibmit to ii full e\.uiiiiiatioii hcrciiftur, if there sire 
any jiersuns not com meed by our reinaiks. 

We lure still to discuss the question uhctlierthe < lui ii 
happiness of any indi\idu<il and of tlie State is to be 
considered as identictd or different Noi is this point 
ail obseiiie one, it would be univei-sally admitted that InilV,’'iimI 
the luqqiiiiess is the same. For thoMi who believe 
that a good life in the case of an indiridual depends 
upon uealth agree in lonsidering th.it the St.ite also as 
a whole IS luppy, if it is wi'ulthy , those >)ho hold .i life 
of tyi.inny in most lioiioiii mihruliinN will .ill 
say that the ^tate which has the hirgest nuinbei of 
subjects IS the luqipiest, <ind one who iecogu1/.es in 
virtue the source of <iu indnidHiiIs hap]uness will 
.issert that the iiioie Mituous sute .iKo is the 
h.qqiiei 

Ilowe^cl, iheie ,iie these two jiomts lequiiiin; 
eunsideratioii, '1. which is the inoi'u desiiable life, his 
who lives <is <i inemliei of the ImhIc jiolitie .ind takes 
]urt ill affaiis of State, oi his who h\es the life of 
•in .ilicii holding aloof fioiii the |M)litic<il .issoeutioii ^ 

(2) what iiolity oi what kind of ]>olitic*a1 organiration 
Is to be regaided .is licst, whether ]iai ticipatioii in the 
alliiira of State isdesir.ibk for all, or nil with some 
few exceiitioiis, i e foi the l.u'ge iiujoi ity ’ Hut .is it 
is theHccond (|uestioii rather tluii what is desirable 
for individiuls, whieh is the object of political ie- 
fleMon and sjicculation, and as it is <i ])olitieal 
iiKiuiry which we have now undertaken, the question 

to the lijc of oulii'iiliuth is of iniiioi importance, 
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vrliomis the secuiul i 8 the object of our |)i'etjeut 
i)i(|uii\ ' 

It is pliiiii then that the best polity is ueccHriurily 
tlie Hjfjteiii (tiulor uhicli <iiiyb(Ml} can do best iiiid live 
IrfJXiISu" Ibit c\eii (HI the Hide of those nho iidinit 

i‘>hiMi'iifr" 'iitiioiLs ble in uiost to be desired, the nuea- 

tioii IS i.iised wliotherit is a ])uliticid and jiRicticiiI life 
U'IiilIi Is doHiiiilile, oi Rither one of isolation fioni all 
evteniiil.ilKoi's, le a s|K*ciilfiti\elife, iiliicli is le^iided 
bj some as tlie onlj life worth) of a phdosopliei. 
Ihesc (lie ]ii'<u tic<ill\ the two livos wliieli are chosen, 
as e\])ciieiMO. shows bj tlie persons most anibitioiiH 
111 the inii-smt of \ II tlie, whether in foiniei d.os m at 
the present time, iiz the jiolitHal life and tlie philo 
sophical Noi is it of slinln, impoitaneo on which 
Hide the trutli lies, sis the life of 'an\ seiihible iiidi- 
\idiial orpolitA as a whole will ncecHsaril} be ordered 
ill refeienee to the liettei jjoal Mow it is lield b\ 
certain tliiiikeis that the inleoiei others, if des[iotii 
in its eliaiaeter, iiiiphes -injiistiei; in the most e\tieiiic 
derive, while, it constitutional, filtlioii^h it docs not 
involve iiiHistice, it picsents an obstacle to the per- 
sonal feheit) of the niler There are othcis w'ho entei - 
tun what we mai call the diametncall) ojipasite \iew 
that the oiaitical or ]X)htical life is alone worthy of .1 
mail on the ground that wliateiei \iitiie we take, \ii- 
tnuiis aetioiiM me far less jaissible to jiiixate peiNoiis 
than to peiMins who lead a public 01 politieal life. 

1 “ >11111'’^ while some contend thut a State 

' Uoadlllg Tnv y, ,t ^^vnvyra ^ Ollllltllig ru«.t 

nicro in apparently u ’.iciiiu after un\.rfvo;«W», aii.l it luis 
been neis; 88 .iij to luwil m.uicwm-ds 111 the tr.iiwlatioii in oulor ti* 
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sliotild lead a life of mdation, otiiei's liokl tiiat the 
dcHpotie OP tyraiiiiiciil ]>c of polity is the onl} one 
which is hiip])y Mii 6ict tiiore sue sonic countries 
ill which the sole object of the laws iiiiil puliti alike 
is roreiiru iloiniiiioii It is thus thsit, w'liilc the {'resit 
iiisijoritj of iiistitiitioiis in most nsitioiis Issue been 
established in wlisit uisi\ be callesl si hsi[>ha/sinl iiinii- 
ner, yet if tlierc is ainwlieie «i siujile object which 
the l.iws keep in view, it is ioin|ucst which is tlie siini 
Sind end of all At liacedsiemun, ior e\ani])le, and in 
(^rete, it is to war sind irar alone that the whole 
systeiu of ediicsitioii siiid of the Liw^ "cneralK it 
dii'cctcd. And not onI\ so but iii sib non-(beck 
nations wliith are cap,ible of an .\S{>:resMie policy, e {r 
the Scjtliiaiis, Peisiaiix, Thmeiaus, ( 'elts, it is iiiilitarj 
power onl\ .vliich is <i<lniiied. Thus in some eouii 
tries thei'e are .utually )Kirttculsii law*. eiicuura{>;ui{> 
the puiNuit of this iiitue, as at ( '.ii thsu'c. where it is 
sail! thsit people aie allowed to weai bi wai oforii.t- 
nient as ni.inv i iu<j;s as the niiiiibei of eanipau'iis in 
which the> have sened Tbeie w.it fomieib too 
a kiw III Msieedoiiia that anioiie who had ne\ei slain 
an enenii should weai the hsiltci about his iieik 
Aiuou{!: the Scithisiiis strain theie w.it .i eert.iin least 
at which, as the {joblet ]>.issed louud. iioboily iiu*'ht 

show the ii.itiir'l iii(i<'rc88 ot tlio .ii^iiiiiLMit lliu p.iiallelisiii 
butwcLMi the louH Ilf die ii ihvuliul anil ot iho SLitc will bo pn. 
Morvcil, if wo Hup{ib a sciiteiKO iii winch tlio .ii;giintciit fni nsoLitiii!; 
the State from extern il iiifliicncca is st’itcd I poii this the 
words III /uV ovrag {’miXuiiUdimiiau’ kt\ follow n.iturall} 

* Itomling ira/i’ cViuir A' neror xai rwi' I'l'iixui' xa'i r^r iroXimiu 

UflOt 
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drink it who hiul never hIsuii an enemy. .Vinoiiff tlie 
Iberians who are a military people it i*? the custom 
to set around the tomb of a deceased warrior a 
number of obelisks corresjwmding to the number of 
eiienncH he lias killed. And there •ii'e many dillerent 
ordinances of tlic kind in diftei’cnt couiitnes, some 
established by law and others by custom. Yet, if 
we are willing to excuiunc the matter closel} , it mii} 
well .ippear to be a startling should 

lie the function of a Statesman to succeed in devising 
the means of rule and master} over ncighlxniring 
2ico]iles whether with or against theii ow'ii will. Ifou' 
can Hiicli action be worthy of a statesni.in or legislatoi 
when it has not ocii the sanction of law? The rule 
which is indiscriinngitcly just or iiiyust is imlaw'fiil 
and the mere excicjse of su]»eiior ]>owcr inaj as well 
lie unjust as just. !Nui do we obscrie iiny such cmi- 
jmlmou in the other sciences. It is not the fniiction 
of a ])])}sician or a 2>ilot to conqiel, if he cannot 
2 iersiuw 1 e, his patients or his crew. And yet it seems 
tliat most States look uisin desitotie goveinmeiit as 
eonstitntioiud and feel no seniple at ailopting tow.irds 
otliei's a line of action which any one of them de- 
nies to be just or beneficial in its own case, h'ur in 
their own eiusc they demand that the i nic should be 
just, whe.'eas m their ti-catiiicnt of others they wholly 
ilisregard justice. Hut it would be str.inge, if there 
were not a natural distinction between those 'who arc 
2>roper subjects of desiiotic rule and those who arc 
not , and hciicc, if we assume the existence of this 

■ Reading AcinruaTHo twice fur Annro^av 
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distiiictioii, it is not riglit to endeavour to rule des- 
potically over all persons but only over the proper 
subjects of despotic power, as neither is it tight to 
hunt human beings for a kuMpiet or sacrifice but only 
such things as arc fit to lie hunted fur such a put - 
pose, i.c wild aiiiinuls whicli arc gooil for food. And 
fiirthcr, it imist lie iiossdilc for a single State, i e. 
obvious!) a State winch enjojs <i good polit\, to be 
happy c^eu in .1 position of isolation, .vs it is always 
possible that thoic slionld lie somowlicre or othci ii 
State, in which the laws are virtuous, constituted 111 
a ])Osition of loolation, aiul 111 this La;>e the whole 
system of its ]iobtA will not 1 k‘ directed to war or 
coiKiucst of its oiicimos, as all such objects aic to be 
excluded , 

It is evident then that, while jt is rigid to regard 
all nnlitan pioparatioiis as lionoiimble, they must 
lie so reganled not as being the supieine end of 
<dl things, but as iiie.ins to th.it end. Hut it is the 
buHiiie.-.s of the Mrtuon« legislator to dense nie.ins 
whcicby a St.de or 1 ai e of iiieii 01 .iii\ otlier .issocia- 
tioii may enjoy a good life .ind all the h.i|ipmess of 
which they .ire capable There will be some dif- 
ferences howcier 111 the institiitioim 0/ ihffvient 
Staten, and it falls within the proiinceof the legis- 
hitive .lit ill any case where there exist neighbour 
States to consider the com so of action to be pr.ic- 
tised tow”.inls them .'icconbiig to their charaetcr or 
the means of pcrfumiiiig the duties owing to each. 

However the object to which the best polity ought 

to tend is a question which xvill hereafter reeeixo a 

suitable iiivestigatioii. But as to those who, while p iw 
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they admit that a virtMoiis life w iiiorit ilosinible, yet 
differ alMJut its jiractical reiiliKSitiini, wlietlicr thc>’ ub 
solutcly reject jiolitical oiiiccii, as linliliiig that the life 
of a flee jierHoii i>< diftcrciit fmiii (loliticiil life ami is 
of all lues the iiiOMt <lesir.ible, or on the coiitraiy re- 
gard iiolitic.il life .IS the liOKt on the gioiind that it ia 
im]H)s*<ible foi one Avho does nothing to ilo i\ell, and 
tliat MclI-doing is identual with ha])pineHS — to liotli 
these (.lasses we have to replx that tliej are parti} 
right and partlv wiong in then positions 'finis the 
first aix* i ight in holding that the life of a fi'ec man 
IS bettei than that of a slaieniastei This is tine, 
for tlieie is nothing diginf'eil in ineieh using a slave 
slue, as the ineie issuing of oideisi about the 
necessaries of life has no elesnent of nobleness in it 
It IS a inisUle hoM^ier to suppose tiiat the iiile of a 
slaveniaster is the only tAjie of rule foi there is as 
wide a difreren<H**la‘tww‘ii the iiilo of free inen and of 
slues as between those who aie tlienisehes ll•ltllnllly 
flee and those who aie iintnrall} slnics Ihit this ia a 
]ionit which has been suffieientl} ih'lenninisl in the 
,, II early ]i.irt of our treatise. (.)u the othei hand tlie 
jircfeienee of a life of iiiaetivity to one of .ittioii is an 
eiiDi , for h,i[)]nii(Ns consists in •letion, and furthci 
the actions of peisioiis wlio are just and toinpcrate 
iiiijily the aceomplishnient of niaiiy things that are 
noble. Hut in the face of these ( onclusions soiiicone 
will perhaps su]ipohe that siijneino and nnivcraal 
power is tlie liest thing, as it means the ]H)wur to 
perform the largest niiuilH'r of the noblest actions. 
Upon this hjpothesis it is not right tliat one who has 
a chance of rule should surrender it to his neighbour 
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but rather that he ahould wrest it froiii liini , nor 
agiiin that si father should consider his childi'uii oi 
ehildreii their iHirciit or au}' one friend anotliei, oi 
them a tliouj'ht in coiii])sirison with this, inas- 
much as what is best is most dcstr.ihlc, tind tlierc is 
notliiug so };o(mI as well-doing Now it is possibk 
that this iiosition is a true one on the assumption 
that the authors of acts of robbeiy and Molcnce will 
possess the thing which is most desirable iii tin. 
world. But it is prokible that the> cannot ])osses>« it 
and that this fundamental assiiiii]>tioii is unsound 
For, //■ If 2>ersoii impiint inli‘ tu wHi n inn/, it w 
impossible that his actions should still be noble, un 
less his superioiity to .ill otheiN is .is gie.it .is th.it ol 
.1 man to .i woman, a ]Kirent tp his ihihlren or .1 
slaveinaster to his slaies. And fiom this it follows 
that one who tr.iiisgresscs the wajs of Mitue can 
never in his subse(|uent life {lerforin .in\ iirtuous 
action correspuiiding to the tr.insgi'essioii of w Inch he 
has .ilie.id) been guilti. Foi .iinong pelslm^ of si- 
mil.ii qu.ibfie.itions nobleness anil justice coiisi'^t in 
altcriiatioii of rule, as this is the condition of eqii.i 1 it\ 
and siniilariti , wiieieas ine(|ii.ility among equals and 
dissiiiiilai it} .iiiioiig similai’s is coiitr.iry to Xatiiix* 
and nothing that is loiitrii} to Xaturc can be noble 
And hence on tin ofliei htnni, if there is home otliei 
iii(lividu<il siipeiioi in liitiie <iiid pi.iLtie.il .ibiliti to 
the best, him it is noble to follow .mil just to obci 
lie ought howe\er to jaissess not only virtue but the 
.ability to put it in pnictice. But if this ]H)sitioii is 
sound, and happiness is to be defined as well-doing, 
it is the jmicticid life which will be best alike for any 
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Thi-natun. Stotc US SI bsHly siuil fov indivuliuils. At the ssime 
time it is not isccctssu'j, sib ih ssoinotiuiCs ssuppoaed, 
that the pntctical life shosihl imply lelsitioiis to others 
or that the only exerdscs of the intellect winch sire 
practical should be such sis sire directed to objects 
which result from Action, on the contrary those 
s])ecidations anil intellcctuAl pioccsscs which sire coin- 
]ilute in thcinsclvos and have no ulterior object sire 
practical ill a iniich higher sense of the woviL For 
' well-doing and thcicfon' some foi in of fhtimj or action 
IS the end of futmtu lijr but even in regard to ac- 
tions whieli liAie an ovtenial effect wc ascribe ’action 
III the strictest sense to those whose intellectual 
oponitioiis euustitiite them tlio niiuster-craftsnicn 
Xor again is iimitijity iiec'css.irilj the condition of 
such States as hold an iso1.ited iiositioii and hsne 
deliberately adojited a life of iHohition Action itself 
IS possible among the inenilierB, ns tlieic .ii-e mail) 
Associations aiiiung the clitterciit memliei's of ii State. 
The same I'eniaik is c(|uall) ai>plieable to any in- 
dividual , as otliernise it would lie hard to predicate 
perfection of (iod or the I’lineise, seeing tliat all 
their actions are self-eoiitaiiieil and theie ait: none 
which have an effect external to themselves. 

It Is evident then that the same life must iiecsls 
be the best for each iiidividiial and foi the Shite 
lollectively '. 

’ Mure .tgaiii awl tlironglimit tlic piexciit ii.ihs. 4 ;u tlio .iiu- 
bigiiit) of ciiirpofia and <i* wimrrtir, whii li is cshontial to tlic .irgu- 
ment, is nccessanly lust in .ui Englisli translation 

’ Omitting Kai before wpar-tw 

^ Omitt'ng KOI roll auBpimiii 
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Having made these preliminary remarks upon the (,iMr iv 
subject*, we •have now in entering upon tlie questioiw ISV*'' 
which lie lieforc us, to state at the outset the nature 
of the assumptions to lie made in respect of the 
State which shall be ideally constnictcd. Vor it 
impossible tliat tlie liest ])oiity shoidd be realiml 
without adc([u<ite external means. I rence it is neces- 
sary to begin by making various sussumptions of an 
ideal kind, although none of these must exceed the 
Imuiids of possil)iht\ 'Lliore mast l)c c.g. an ■issumcd 
number of citi/ens and exhmt of Lind For as othei 
eraftsineii sucli as a navel's and shiimnglits innsth.ue 
at then coniiaind tiie nght material m a suitable 
condition for theii cr.ift — tor the lietter' the luateiial 
IS prepared the iiioi'e beautiful mil 1 h' the product of 
tlie art— so too a politician or legislator must be able to 
command his ]iiopei m.iteiial in suitable condition 

Among the evtenial nieiuis of a Stito tlieie i- 
firat a (|uestion as to tlie light numlier and natniid 
disposition of the iiihabitaiits and snudarlx as to 
the extent and character of the land. Xoii it is a''’'" 

till SUli 

genend idea tliat <i i^Lite can oiiI\ be happx, if it 
is great Ihit granted that this idea is a true one, 
its advocates fad to [icrcene the elhiraeteristii of 
a great or small State. 1’hex estimate the great- 


' The cLiUSU Km /TljH riiv oWtis iritXiTfius ijfih T*0€^firiTm 
Ttpnv IB nccLSiaiinly onnitvd in 'nc iicw aiiiI uorrert older ol tlie 
KoukH Thu ‘‘ ux.uiiiMiitioii ot tliu otla-r iiolitiun' ul-cuib im the 
Buoks whicli iiui> folluii, iiiiitu.ul of pruvuiling the prcMeiit lu in 
B(K)ksM VII anil MIT uf Bekker's text , for it is hardly pi obabk 
that \nBtot1u nMcrs in tbcBC isordB to Book ii 
” ItcTullli;; uurij 
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nesH of a State by the iiuinerical total of itH popula- 
tion , whereas it is not so much the lM}^u1ation of a 
State as its iwwcr that deservcH consideration. For 
as a State like au inflividual has a certain definite 
fiinctioi), the State wliich is able to perform tliis 
function best ‘is tlie ^p^test State, just as Hip- 
pocrates would In' calleil filter, not as a man but 
as a ph>sician, than a person wlio is 8n]ierior to him 
in bodily stature. .Viid fiirthei, even it it is by a 
consideration of nitmlicrs that we should estimate 
thr {/rentiu'HH of u Sttift, it is not any and every 
multitude whicli is to be regardeil in so doiiijy: — fur 
a host of slaves, lesidcnt aliens and forci{^ieiH is 
lirobably an inevitable clement in States— but oidy 
those who constitute a pait of a State and arc the 
pioper memberh iif which it is composed. It is 
superiority in the number of these alone which is an 
indication of a gr^it SUite, while a State whicli sends 
forth a large number of mechanics and only a few 
heavy-armed soldiers cannot possibly be gieat b’or 
a gie.it State is not the same thing as a po]>ulouH 
one. Again, if there is anything clearly proved 
by experience, it is the difficulty, n.iy ])crhaps the 
impossibility, of good l,iw in an ovei -populous State . 
ritleiut, if lie look <it Sbites which arc considered to 
eiijoy good iiolities, iie sec none tliat wholly dispenses 
with I’estrictions upon the increase of populatiun. 
The same fact may be shoivn by argumentative jiroof. 
Ijaw is a species of onler, .uid Jn'mr good l.iw neces- 
sarily implies good older. Hut an overu helming 
number cannot be icdiiceil to order , for this is a 
^ Omitting VlTfTfUV 
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tajik miuiriiii; divmc imwcr such as holds this our 
Universe toi^ther'. lienee it ftdluwb that the noblest 
ritate IS one in which the piuiwised definition, rL.tjo(»l 
ordrr, is combined with majpiitudc ; for iiumbei find 
inaj^iiitiidc su'c usual conditions of noblenes'*. Jhit 
tliere is si fixed mcnsui'c of nisi^iitiide for a State as 
for sill other things, animsds, legetnbles or instni- 
inents, ,inj of nhich, if extisiinely small or extni\a- 
gantly largo, will not letain its proper efficacy but 
will either be nholh diiested of its natural ehiiractci 
or will be in Uid condition. Thus a vessel, if it is si 
span lung oi a quarter of a mile long, ,will not be a 
vessel sit fill , while, if it iCfiehes a certain snie 
idthoHgh nut lit Htiiiilf II 1/iiin nr so fnrifi' iitt « 
quarter of a mile, its sinsilhic^s in the one ease find 
its inordinate inagiiitiidc in the iithei will make it 
filniost worthless for siding in. Siimlnrl,\ ii State, 
if its membei's are e.\treniely few, will not be inde- 
pendent, Sis SI State must lie , and if tlicy are extreniolv 
ininieixms, although it will be indcjiendent as ixgaids 
the iiceessaries of life in tlic sense ni winch .1 iion- 
(frcck ]icsiple is iiide|icndent, vet it will not be a 
State, ns a jiolity cannot cMsily exist in it Foi who 
is to 1)0 geneial of this overwhelming imiltitude or 
its piiblie crier, if he has not the voice of a Stentor* 
VVe in.iy eonelnde then that, as a State is in the 
luiture of things first irali/ed when the population 
coniposnig it is numei leally the lowest which is 
indei>eiideiit and e.qifible of a good life, so one that 

' TIlC winds fVei rii y€ KaXitp tp nXijOti mi nfytOti tiiofii ylpendai 
.iru iiia|iiiro]iri ito iii tlicir firesc'ut ]hisiIiiiii .mil nIiiiuM be tniiis- 
pusod iui •IS to tollow TfiitTi)!/ (uffit KuXXiirri)i' iimyKiiiui’ 
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is numerically larger than tliiit may still Iw ‘a (^tate. 
although this incrctisc cannot continue ‘ iiulcfinitel} 
Nor is it ditficult, if we take a practical \icw, to 
ascertain the limit of excess. 'I'lic actions of a iStatt‘ 
iiii]ily rulers on tlic one haml and suhjccts on the 
other, and the function of a mler is to issue coin- 
iiiaiids and pixinoiiiice judgments. If then they aiv 
to dctcmiiiie (|iiestions of justice and distribute 
ofliccH of Statu acconling to dcxeii;, it is uccessan 
th<it the citizens should kiion cacli other s chanicter 
for whei'e this is not tlie case the distribution of 
oHices and tlio judicial decisions will l>e wrung For 
it is not just to fonn off-li.ind opinions upon these 
two ])oints, as is plainij tlie case in o\ejspot>ulated 
States Furtlier in speh States it is easy for foreigners 
and resident .dieiii to usin']) the fianchisc, ns the 
vastnoss of tlie ]Ki]iuIation aitords them a lead} 
means of concealiuent Wo see clearl} tlieii the best 
limit of {)0])u1ation it is tliat the numliei ot citizens 
sliuiild lie the largest [lOKSible in older to eiisiiix' 
iiidciicnduncc of life, but not ho large th.it it Laimot 
be compi'uhendcd in .i single view. 

Such then iiia} be our decision us to the mug' 
intiide of a State, and the case as to the coiintr\ 
18 vci'} Himilar If its charactei is in ({iieHtion, it 
is endent that eieiy one will .idniirc tlie couiitr} 
which is most mdeiiendcnt. Ihit m oiilei to lie so 
it must }ield produce of evei} kind, us iude|)enduuee 
coiiMists ill poHHCHsing everything and liaviiig no 
wants. In extent and inagintiidc the country which 
will be uduiircd is one which is so lai'gc tlrat Uie 
' Onutting lui^a 
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citizens are able to live in the enjoyment of leisure 
with equal ‘libenility and tcmperaiicc. Whctlier we 
arc right or wrong in thn definition must be con- 
sidci-ed more exactly licrcafter when wc come to 
speak of property and ncaltit of estate generally, 
with the view of determining the i ight inannur and 
principle of its relation to ]iractical use. For this is 
a question involving many disputed points, as people 
display a tendency to one extreme of Iitc or the 
otlier, viz to parHimony on the one hand and to luxury 
on the otlier. The form of tlie conntiy is not difiicult 
todcseribe. There arc some }M>ints in nhich it is right 
to follow the o]>inion of mihtuiy spccitilists, c g. that it 
ought to be diilieiilt foi enemies to invade and easy 
for the citi/ciH to niaieh out of.* AKu tlie country, as 
we said of the inhabitants, slniqM l»e readily com- p i 7>< 
prehended in a single vion . and nhcii wc say th.it it 
should lie so coiiqiiclieuded, ne mean th.it it hIiuuIiI 
allow of iiuUt.ir> succour lieing liruuglit to any jioint 
at a short notice 

As to the situation of the city, if we aro to make ti"' "S n i- 
it au ideal one, its position should be favouniblc m oo 
reference Isith to the sea and to the countr}. One 
charactenstie is tliat nhieh Ii.is been mentioned \ the 
city must for piii'iMiscs of militaiy succour commiuid 
easy comiiiiiiiication uitli all points in the country. 

The other is that it slumld be easy of access for tlie 
conveyance of the produce of the soil 'as well as of 
material like timber or .my other similar raw material 
that the cimutry may jiosscss. 

1 Tiio cinHtnictinn bccoiiicH cloiircr, if a coinina m substituted 
for tlio full stop .iftur irapi,miiims. 

W 
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The ((ncstion vrhcther coinmnnication vnth the 
sea is advantageous or injurious to well-ordered 
States is one that is 'rariously debated. It is aigucd 
that the residence in the country of foreigners edu- 
cated under a different legid system is inexpedient in 
Uie interest of good unlcr, as is .also the great increase 
of popuLition which is the result of .t iniinne trade 
with its eonstiuit arrival and dep<irture of a host of 
merchants to all <|u<irters of the world, but is an 
obstacle to the possibility of a noble polity. Now it 
is ]>lam enough that, if these ill results do not follon, 
it is better both for s<ifcty and an abundance of the 
neccssaiicH of life that the SLile and the country 
should liotli comniunicate uith the soil h'or as a 
support in time of nar it is right that a people who 
are to act upon tho defensive should be cajHiblcof re- 
ceiving eiis> assistance equally by land and sc.i , and for 
puiiioses of oflunco agiunst assailants, if they cannot 
inflict damage iquiii them in both na}s, still by com- 
manding both they udl liaie a belter chance of doing 
so in one way or the otliei. .Vlso it is indispensable 
that a State should have the opportunity of importing 
any commodities which it may not possess and of 
exporting its own siiqiliis produce For it is in its 
own interest exclnsiveh and not in the interest of 
otliers that a Statu slioiild engage in commerce. 
Nations whicli comert themselves into a universal 
market arc actuated solely by desire of gain, and as a 
State ought not to lie capable of such avarice, so 
neither ought it to possess such a mart But as we 
see at the present time not a few countries or cities 


llcadmg iroXXa 
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’possosHing (luckH and liarbours conveniently situated 
as regards ‘the city, so as to be neitlier part of the 
same town nor far removed from it but secured by 
^vaI]s and other similar fortifications, it is evident 
that any advantage wliicli uccrucs by coinmunicittion 
with them will be enjoyed by the city, w'hile any in- 
jury of which they arc the cansc is easily giianled 
iigainst by laws in whicli it is stated and defined who 
are the persons on either side wlio may or may not 
enjoy intercourse one with another. And further as 
to a naval foice, that it is best for Ktates to possess ThcnaAii 
one of a certain stivngth is clear enou^, , for it is pi o- 
per not in then own liehulf alone but also in liehalf of 
some of theii neighbours that a people should in- 
spire an amount of umc and lid capable of defensive 
action by sen as w'cll us by land Tlie number and 
size of tins foree lumevcr can onl) be decided bj 
reference to tlie life of the State. If it is to lead an 
imperial and inditiiry Ido, the naval foire which it 
possesses must lie comiiiensurate with its entei prises. 

Hut tlie great iiici'cnso of iKipnIation arising from 
the presence of a crowd of sailoiw is not a necessaiy 
hicidcnt in States. Tt is nut right that such per- 
sons should form a distinct part of tiie State. Foi 
tlic marincH who comiuaiid and contiol the naviga- 
tion are free nicu t>iken from the ranks of the 
army ; while, if the State possesses a luunber of 
subjects and cultivatoi's of the soil, it will be sure 
to have an abundant supply of sailors. We imtiudl} 
see *this to be the case at tlic pi’usciit time in some 

' Reading iroXXaTs v7rap}(oyTU xai 

* Oiuittin)! ml before Tinro; 

12—2 
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States e.g. at Ileracleia, where the citizens, despite 
the comparatively moderate size of their*State, suc- 
ceed ill manning a laigc fleet of triremes. 

Such then may be our conclusions ‘as to the 
country, tlic harbours of a Stivte, its cuinmunicatiou 
cnAF vii. with tlie sea and its naval foioc. We liave already 
discussed the piopcr limit of tlie civic population. It 
pp.i7siiq(| remains now to dcscnlie the right natural character 
of the citizens. Tin's may practically be jierceivcd by 
a glance at tlic Stiitcs uhich enjo} a high i-cpiitiitiou 
ir Graece and at tlie distribution of the whole iii 
habited worhl. among its \ariuus iiatiunaliticH The 
nations wliicii live iii cold legions, 'Miosc of Kuiope 
among the uumlier, while full of spint are compara- 
tively dcflciciit ill iiifblligeiicc and artistic skill ; and 
the icsult is that, philc thev succeed iii preserving 
their lilici't}, tliej^arc destitute of political orgaiiizu- 
tioii and incapable of external doininion. The nations 
of Asia oil the other hand, although iiitcllcctual and 
artistic, arc wanting in spirit and hence reniaiu in 
a state of subjection and servitude. But the Greeks, 
as they occupy tenitorially an lutcmcdiate position, 
so they paituke of lioth qiudities ; they are equally 
siiiritcd and intelligent and aeconliiigly have always 
been free, have ciijojeil excellent |H>litical orgaiiiza- 

' KciUling xnt ;ruXruc AtfiEwi' 

* It 18 CTiduiit, if die text 13 curruut, that ’Bupatni has lieru u 
liiiiiteil Miiiso, iiicluditig only the iiortliuni lurU of our Ktirupo, 
iiH 111 t)ic linos of the Iluiuenc lljmii to Ai«)llu 
*H fuv omi IltXoirmrtiirnii ituipav fjfovnii 
'H ucroi rc ku'i fi^(/>ipvrous kot/i mjaovr 

TO 250—1 
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tion and, if tliey were united in a single polity, would 
be capable of universal empire. The same difference 
however exists among the various races of Greece. 
The natuRil chanicter of some is onesided, that of 
others presents a happy admixture of both these 
&cultics. It is evident then that a people which is to 
be easily guided by the lawgiver in the path of virtue 
slioidd be at once uatuRilly intelligent and spirited. 
F»i when it is i.iul down by ‘certain philosophers as 
a projier condition of their Guardian class that tlicy 
should be affectionate towards their friends and savage 
towards strangers, it is the spirit, we Vi tttt tvinenJter, 
which produces the caiiacity for affection, as the spirit 
is the ficulty of the soul uhcieb} we love. We infer 
this from the fact that at any supposed slight our 
spirit rises iiiorc against friends tlian against strangers. 
Thus Archilochus is true to nature. wlieu iii his bitter- 
ness against his friends he addresses his spirit in the 
words 

- “ not far .i friend thou \«ast galled I" 

iVnd further it i" tins same faculty which insjnres men 
with the principle of rule and personal liberty, ns 
the spirit is hoinctliiiig sovereign and independent 
It is a mistake however to mpiiie that the Guar- 
dians should lie “tierec towards stningcrs.” For it 
is not right to be fieicc towards anyone, nor are 
magnanimons naturcr ever savage, except towards 
persons who injure them, and, ns has been already 


' The roforoiicc m to I'lato SepiMie n p .S7.> ii 
- I*uttiug a mark of inlurrogsitioii after The Frug- 

mont of Archihx'iis h tiio Mat in Buigk’s PoeUie Lijriei Graeei. 
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remarked, they arc csjiccially apt to be thus afiSxHed 
in relation to huniliar fnenila, if they consider them- 
Hclvea iiyiircd by them. Nor i« tliw at all unreason- 
able, for where they iiuppusc ’people arc under an 
obligiitioii to render them a Kcrvicc, not only is there 
the actual injury to hrUate them but tlic feeling that 
they are defrauded of the service they liiul a right to 
expect Hence tlie Hii}ingH* 

“ Fierce the feuds of brctlireii,” 
and 

“ CJCLUSM of love 

E’en liruiMls excess ol hnto" 

• 

We may now Ih‘ said to hare determined the 
proper numlxir and natuial chanwicr of the meinlMjrs 
of our State as well as the niagnitude and cliarsicter 
of the countr} , for.we imist not seek the same uxaet- 
ncss in tliuuietical discussions as in the phenomena 
ciiAv Mil observed by the senses. Hut as in an} nntunil com- 
a pound the tilings whicli are necessary to the e.vistcucc 
of the whole arc not nrcemm/i/ in the strirt gmiM 
nicmbcrs of the whole composition, it is evident that 
in the case of a Ktatc or any other association com- 
posing a homogeneous unity it would lie eipiallv 
wrung to reckon as |kirts all such things as ai'e neces- 
sary conditions of its existence. For there must be 
something which is one and common and the same to 
the members of aii} swfflociation, whether their share 
of it is equal or unequal, c.g. food, as the case may 
be, or a cci-tain amount of land or anything else of 

' Omitting Sell' 

^ Tho qnotations iiro from some unknomi dmnu or diunuu ut 
Kuripidcs. 
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the same kind, fint when there are two things one 
of which a means and the other an end, between 
these there is nothing common except in so &r as 
the one viz. tlus meam produces and tlie other viz. 
the aul receives the product This is tlie case e.g. 
witii any instrument or with tlie craftsmen on the 
one hand and the work produced on tho other ; there 
is no factor common to a house and its builder, on 
the contrar} the builder’s art is a means to the house 
as an ciuL Similarly although pioperty is indispens- 
able to States, it is no iiart of a State ; and tlicrc are 
many animate things, if may tie obnox^d, which fall 
under the head of property. 

But a State Is an association of similar persons 
for the attaiuiuent of the best life iiossihlc. And 
as luippiucss is the nioimum ^MKm'aud happiness 
consists in a perfect activity and. practice of virtue, 
and as it is a fact that there are some })cop1e wlio ■iix* 
capable of tins )ia])piucss and others who are capable 
of it only in a slight degi-cc or nut cajiablc of it at 
all, it is evident that we have hci'c an e.\planation of 
the origin of dillci'ent kinds of State and of varieties 
of polity. For as theiv are various wap and means 
by which peoiilc aspiri’ to g.iin luippiuess, the livc'- 
they lead and the polit'cs they form are iieccssaril} 
difierent. 

But we have to consider 'what is the number of 

inuiita m- 

the thinp which are necessary to the existence of a 
State and will therefore ccrtunly be found in it, as ' 
the parts of a State in our sense of the word will bi* 

^ llciMlinj; irotni rnvri ttrriv uv m'cv troKit ow av tiif (khi yap a 
\eyQ/t€V tJpQi ptptj frriAfWff (V av dio avayKaiotf impxtiv 
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included among them. Ijet us take then the sum 
of the functions of a State as a test vliich will serve 
to elucidate the matter. The first requisite of a 
State then is fowl , next arts, as there are various 
instruments, which are made hy the arts, necessary 
to hiiniaii existence , tliirdly arms, for the members 
of the political association rcipiirc anus at home 'to 
enforce their authonty against recalcitrant persons 
as well as to defeat tlie attempts of ciiciuies to inflict 
injury U[ion tlic State from without ; next a tolerable 
supply of iiioney fur purposes both domestic and 
military, ‘‘fifthly the due worship of the (luds or 
ritual, as it is teimcd, and sixthly, but most iicces- 
sary of all, the means of deciding questions of )H>licy 
and of justice betwcon man and man. Such sue the 
functiuim geneVsdly^ indis])cnsablu to a State. For 
a State according, to our dciinitiun does not con- 
sist of any chance ]iopulation but of one that is able 
to lesul an indcpcndeiit life , and if any of these 
functions is ivanting, the association in question can- 
not be absolutely indciiendent. It follows that all 
tliese processes must cuter into the composition of a 
State. Tliei'c must be in a State then a number of 
husbaiidracn who ''supply the food, .irtisuiis, an anny, 
a propertied class, a priiMthuiHl and judges of ques- 
tions of justice and policy. 

Having now deterinincil the functions of the citi- 
zens, we have still to consider the question whether 
all the citizens arc to share them all — for it is pos- 

' llctlduig ex'*” n’pac T^ir dpx^i’ 

’ Ollllttlllg «ic np&nv 

* Heading irnpiunrcvd^ovv’t 
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aiblc that the same persons should be all at one and 
the same time Imsbiuidmcn, artisans and deliberative 
and judicial functionaries — or avc are to assume tiio 
existence of a separate class of citizens for each of 
the functions siiccificd, or asaiii some iiccc'^saril} 
belong to a special class, uhile otliera are necessarily 
open to .ill the citizens. The e>isc is not ' tlie same 
in all politics. For, as we said, all the citizens may 
have a share in .all the fuiicUons, or on the other hand 
only ])articnliir citizens in ]Kirtienlar functions. This 
is in fact the ]ioint of distiuctiou among isilitics, as 
in Democnicies all the functions aye open to all, 
whcrciis in Oligarcliics the contrary is‘tlie case. But 
as wo arc eng-aged m a consideration of the liest 
polity, and this is tlio |)oiity under which our State 
will .ittiuii the mixiimm of h<ippincss, and h.ippincss, 
as has been already remarked, faniiot exist apart 
from virtue, it in evident from these considerations 
that in a State, in wliich the polity is perfect and the 
citizens are just men in an absolute sense and not 
merely in refei'uncu to the assumed ]irinciple of tht 
piifity, the citizens ought not to lead a mechanical 
or comniercial life ; for such a life is ipioble and 
opposed to virtue Xor again must the [lersoiih 
who are to be our citizens be hiisliandmcn, as 
leisure whtch ix nii/Mmihk in an afirindtural life 
is eipially essential to the culture of virtue and 
to jKilitiud action. But as besides these there ex- 
ists in the Shite a military class and a class whose 
function it is to deliberate on questions of policy 
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evidently in the Htrictest Heiiae parts of tlie State, 
tJw, question arises, *Arc these functions too to be dis- 
tiiiguishcd or both to be assigned to the same pei^ 
sons ? And here again it is obvious tliat in one sense 
tliey must be assigned to tlic same and in another 
to diflbrciit iicrsoiis — to diilcrcnt persons in so £u 
as the two functions aic severally suited to a diifereut 
prime of life, and tiic one rcipiircs ])nidciieo while 
the other m[uircs physical strengtli, but to the same 
in so f.u‘ us it is an impossibility that persons who 
possess the power of compulsion and prevention 
should jiut up jvith a iiennunent state of subjection , 
foi the classes 'which liavc arms in tlicir hands have 
in tlicir hands also the continuance or dissolution 
of the polity. It remaNis then that in our polity 'both 
these functions should lie assigned to the same iicraons, 
not siinultaneously. however but 'acconbng to the 
plan of Nature by wliieh physical strength resides in 
the younger and wisdom in tlie cldei generation. 
This metiiud of distnbutiun then among the two 
is expedient and 'just, as the division is one which 
preserves the principle of desert. And further the 
lianded landed estates should lie in the hands of these classes, 
as aflluciico is a necessary ipuilificatioii of our citi- 
zens, and these and these alone possess the citizen- 
ship. Fur neither the mechanics nor any other 
'members of tlie HUtc who do not cultivate virtue 
ai-e entitlal to polittcol rights, as in fact is evident 

I Omittiii)' fTCfjoit ^ Reading 

^ Reading liXV, arrmp ntifivKtr, i| fiiv Hum/us kt\ 

Kcudlllg ruiujtifMi Kal Stanoy cWiv 
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from onr fundamental principle; for ha])pinc8S, as 
we said, can exist only in union with virtue and, i> 
when we s^ieak of a State as happy, it is right that 
we should reganl not a single particular part of it 
but the citizens collectively. And as the husliand- 
nien are necessarily slaves or 'members of a non- 
Greek subject poiniLition, it is dear that landed pro- 
perty must belong exclusively to the military and the 
deliberative or judicial classes. There still remains in 
our list the priestly class nliosc position in the State is 
also clear. No husbandman or mechanic may be ap- 
pointed a priest, as it is proper that none lint citizens 
shoidd pay honour to the GimIs. And as the citizen 
popiilatiuu is divided into two classes, the soldiers 
and the dclilieriitive IkkIj, ahd it is piopcr that 
those Mho arc past the age for,.tliese duties should 
render to the Gods their womhip*and find their due 
relaxation in their soivice, *thcy aic the persons to 
whom the priestly offices may properly be assigned. 

AVo have now enumerated the things ncces- 
saiy to the composition of a Stite and its various 
parts, llusliaudmcn, artisans, and hired labourers 
generally ai^ it is true, indis[iensable to States, but 
the only pai'ts of tlic State in tine Mrict sense, arc the 
soldiery and the deliberative class. And further 
there is in each case a scpanition , but the scparatioii 
l)dween the mere element* of a State and its part* 
is perpetual, while the sc{)aration betuxen the miliUtry 
and drliherative dosses, both of which are parts of 
the State, is iKirtial or temporary. 

' Omitting 9 boforu irffiiawovr 

^ Boildlllg lovTOK cuf Tat Itpaavvat mrotoTior 
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It may be said to be a discovery not made for the 
first time to-day or yestoniay by iwlitical phdosophers 
tliat there is a x^opricty in tlic division of the 
citizens into castes and in the sopdintion of the mili- 
tary cliiss from tlie stgricultural. 'J'liis oix^iiizsition 
prevaUs to tlio present day in hJgypt where it was 
instituted, iis is siiiil, by Sesostiis .ind in Crete wliere 
it ws)s mstituted by Minos. The system of common 
meals appears also to be of tngli antiquity, having 
been cstabiislied in Crete at the era of tlic reign of 
Minos, and in ILdy at a ]>eriod considcmbly more 
remote. Accoiiling to the loctd antiquaries thcie 
was a certain ‘King of (hinotria callcil Itidus, from 
whom the name of the (Enotrians m'.is changed to 
Italians and tiie nliole i>cniiisul<i of Europe which 
lies between the Sc^^llctic and the Ijamctie gulfs, 'a 
distance of half a day s journey, received the name of 
Italy. This Itidus, as the story goes, converted the 
(Enotrians, who until then hiul been a noniiul people, 
into iigiiculturists, and, besides other laws that be 
gave them, was the first to establish the system of 
common meals, iicncc the common meals us well as 
some of his laws arc xireseiwed to the present time 
among certain of his successura. The district bor- 
dering upon Tyrrheuia M'as occupied by the Opicans 
who still bear their old surname of Ausonians ; while 
that which extends in the dii-ectiou of lapygia and 
the Ionian sea, viz. ’the country commonly known as 
the Siris, was the land of the Chonians, who were n.lM n 
of (Enotriiui descent It is from these parts that 

' fiuadiiig imixfi if 

* Kuuding TT/y KaXovittmpi Si/ny 
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the institution of coininou meals has been originally 
derived ; whereas tlie division of the civic population 
into csistcs comes from J^lg}])t, for tlic reign of Sesos- 
tris reaches biick to a iiiui-h liiglicr antiquity than 
that of Minos. 

It would proliably lie light to suppose that «»>t 
only these hut alt other iMilitical discoveries have 
been iiiiulo rcpeiiteilly or nitlier an iniinitc luimlier of 
times in the la]>sc of ages. For as it is natnnil that 
such things as ate absolutely indispensable shoidd be 
suggested by the bare necessity of the ease, so it is 
only reasonable that, nhen these are.ai<'eaily in ex- 
istence, other things tending to the embelhslmient 
and luMiiy of life should be develoiied , and ae- 
conliiigly we must supiaisc the s.iuic to be the case 
with political institutions The jintu|uity of all may 
be inferred fioin the example of Kg3pt. P'or the 
Egyptians, alio are regiuxled as the oldest of ])coples, 

‘have always eiijojed the blessing of laws and a 
political system. It is our duty then, while we avail 
oureclves adequate!} of the di'^covei ie> of the jiast, to 
endeavour to fill up the ileiiciencics which remain. 

We have alrcad} stated that the land is to be the p i- 
property of the class which liears aims and is in the 
enjoyment of full pohtiv'..d piivileges, and that the 
cultivators of the soil aie to constitute a class dis- 
tinct from these. We have dcsciihcd also the size p re 
and character of the land We have now fiiwt to dis- 
cuss the distribution of the land and the nature and 
character of its cultivatoiw, as it is our judgment on 
the one hand that property should not be held in I’nii* rtv 


' Kc.ldlllg viiiav ii mv^tjiauTiif iki ml ni^tas TroXirwqt 
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common Mn the way that some philoaophera have 
propoHcd, but ehoiikl be common only “in virtue of 
the friendly use that is made of it, and on the other 
that none of the citizens should be destitute of the 
means of siibsistenca The institution of common 
meals too is universally rcgsirdcd as beneficial to well- 
oigaiiized Stiitcs, and wc will hereafter give our own 
reasons for entertaining the same opimun. But, if 
they exhit, it is desinible tliat all the citizens should 
bvkc iiart in them. It is not easy however fur the 
poor to contribute out of their private means tlieir 
quota to the mnitit^nntu-e of the emnmmi nmth, and 
at the same time to keep ii]) the genend management 
of their houHehold. And fiutlicr the expenses of 
divine worsliip should lie bonie mt by iittfieidmh 
but by the whole State. 

Tt IS neccsHary«thcrcfore that the kind should be 
divided into two jiarts, one public and the other the 
projicrty of private jiersoiis, and that each of these 
divisions should again be subdiiidcd, so that one 
half of the public land may be set apart for the public 
service of the Gods and the other to defray tlie cost 
of tiie public meals, while of tlie laud wliicli belongs 
to private persons half slioiiht be such as lies iijion 
the frontiers luid the other half such as is close to 
tlie city itself, in order tliat two plots of land may lie 
assigned to every titizeii and tliey may all have an 
interest iii both localities Tins is the arrangeinciit 


' Thu rcfuTuncu » again to the i)}Btuiii propuacd bj ITato in 
the Itepuiblie and cnticucd by Anstotlc in tlie 5th Chapter of 
Book iL 

^ Beading yumiuvg. 
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which ia at once eiiiuil and juat and calculated to 
produce a' greater unanimity in regard to wara agsunat 
neighbouring peopica. For where tliia ia not the 
caae, aomc of the citiKcna, tiiom ivlum land ix 
xitmitrd war the, atfi, aiu u holly rcckicsa about in- 
curring the lioatility of the nations wlioae territory 
marchea witli their onii, uhere<ia the otlieiK, i.e. thim 
whose, laiul Is mt the Jtoufier, are ao exceedingly 
feaihil of iiieuuing it that they arc uilling even to 
Hiieriiicc tlic honour of the State. Hence in aomc 
natioua tlicrc ia a law that the citizena ulio live upon 
the frontier ahall not have a voice in deliberations 
upon the (pication of declaring war iigsiiuat a neigh- 
bouring people, lui their personal interest in the 
decision would affect the integf ity of their counsel. 

It ia ncccfwaiT then that the land should lie di- 

11.1 1 III* I 1.1 

vided in the na) dcscnlied for* the leasoim ulnch 
have licen already alleged. Hie persona who arc to 
cultivate it, if uc are to asaiuiic an ideal state of 
things, should pi-oiicily bo .slivcs and not taken from 
jieople who aie all of one stock oi of spirited temper, 
if they ai c to be useful in lalMiiir and m no dangei 
of rising against their niasti'ra , or if not slaves, they 
should be lucnibei'a of a noii-Grcek subject people 
having approximately the same nutiiml character- 
istics iia the slaves Also Hhose of them uho work 
iiiHiii the private ]>ro\icrtics should belong to the 
owncra of the eatatca and those uho work upon 
public laud to the State. Hut the proper ticatmeiit 
of slaves and the reason why it ia beat to hold out 


1 ReiullUg roue juir •v roif liiois torn itims rar Komnuvov, 
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freedom to them all as the prize of good eondiust are 
aulyects which wc will diacuaa hereafter. - 
Ohip XI BtU to rmrt to tito city, we have already stated 
uwcit^ ought to communicate witli the iiiainland aud 
SwWto th® s®** ^ circuniataiiccs permit, with all 

piuToHw of the eoimtiy cquidly. 'As to its ])ohition in 

]>p 177 Hqq itself and without icfcrcncc to aii} tiling outside, if it 
is to he a foitunate one, there tu-e four poiuta to 
which we are bound to x»iy regard in our ideal. The 
first, as is iiicvitiblc, is licaltli. Tlie healthiest cities 
arc those which stand uiion a slope inclining to the 
East and so to the winds which blow from the quarter 
of tlio sunrise* the next best aspect is one that is 
sheltered from tlie North wind, as cities so sheltered 
enjoy milder winters* Next among our desiderata 
the ideal city must l{c favour.ibly 'situated forpolitical 
and military action. In respect of the lattei it should 
bo easy of cgiess for the citizens and haul fur enemies 
to ajiproiicli or blockade , also it should, if possible, 
possess a number of W'ells and fresh B])ring8 or, fail- 
ing these, the supply sliould be provideil by the 
construction of a gicat qmintity of large cisterns to 
receive the rainwater, so that the citizens may never 
run short of water, if they arc cut off from the coun- 
tiy in cousciiucnco of war. And furtlier as the health 
of the inhabitants is a matter which deserves at- 
tention and this dciicnds in the Jiret })lnre upon the 
situation of tlie city being tbitunately m a healthy 
country and enjoying a healthy aspect and secondly 


’ Heading avr^c irpot oiVqi' H 8« Tifv Bfirai lanarvyxartiy, 
cuX«rAu Ac! irpiK n'mipa jSXi'iroi/TM and placing a colon, iiiatcad 
of a full atop, after vpuc iyubw and again after itSrai luiiikay 
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upon itH Iiaving a supply of good water, 'this last 
I)()iut is alsOiOiie wliicli deserves attention as of eapital 
iuiportanco. For the tilings of whicli we make most 
and most fiequent use for our bodies luivc the great- 
est influence upon our stiite of health, and the eftect 
of water and air is of tliis n.itiire. Accordingly in 
liny sensible State, if the springs aic not all equally 
good or there is not an abundance of good springs, a 
distinction should bo made lietwecn the water which 
is used fur drinking .uul the water which is used for 
otlicr purposes. 

(\)ining to the iHiestiori of sttongholds, we find situations 

, 1 . . , • . , Miiilalilrto 

that what is advantageous to one iiolitv is not ail- aiifuront 
vantagcuus to another. Thus a citadel is suitable to 
.in Oligarehj or <i Monarchy, Icjcl giound to a De- 
mocracy, neither of these but on the contmry a 
niunlier of stroiighulds to an Aiis’toeracy. 

Although the arrangeinent of priiate houses 
eoiisideied to be nioie agreeable and bcttci suited 
10 genenil jiurjioses, if it is regular ‘aeeoiding to the 
modern plan called .iftei IIip]iod<iiiius,}et for security 
in time of w'ar a coiitiury arrangeinent siieli as existed 
in ancient tunes is more seniceable, as it is one in 
which it is dilfieult for an army of foreigners to esc.ipe 
or for an .asaailiiig force to make out its way. We 
conclude then that the city should combine the two 
arrangements- -nor is this inipossiblc, if we adopt a 
plan of construction like the planting of vines in quin- 
cunxes as they are sonietimes termed among fanners — 
and Uiat it should be laid out in i-egular sections 

’ ttcpding ttl nil ruvmii rqw iiriiifXtiar fx^iv 

‘ Omitting mi 
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not as a whole but only partially and in certain phiccs. 
It will then be equally well adapted for security and 
beauty of cilcet. 

Walla. Upon the question of walls, ’the idea that the} 
ought not to cMst in States Hhicli affect a character 
for valour is a xiew that is utterly out of d.itc, es- 
pecially in the face of the fiiet tlnit the States which 
prided tiiunisclvcs iiimmi hciving no walls are jiroved 
by e.\peiiencc to lie in the ivrong. It is tiue that, 
when we haie to de<d with none but enemies siiiiilar 
to ourselves in tharactei and onl) shglilly siipeiior 
in iiuinliers, there is something (hscmlitiible in the 
endeavour to ])rotcct ouiselves by the stiongth of 
our walls. But as it is often a fact and always a 
possibility that the ^u|iui lor foixre of tlie .ussailants 
should bo too gie<it 'for the unaided ]>ei‘sunal valoui 
of a Hinall numl)cr.orciti/cns, the only WtCy to protect 
ourselves and be safe against nijuiy .ind dishonour is 
to look u])on tlie stionge^t defence in the w.iy of 
walls as in the highest degree a lesouicc of military 
skill, esjieeially in tho'<c days when tlie missiles and 
engines of blockade hare been bi'ought to so high <i 
pitch of pcrfectiun. The demand that \ie should not 
surround our cities with a iing of walls is much like 
the demand that we should choose for our country 
one that is easily c.\iioscd to invasion and should 
raze all the high gruiuid that jmfterts U . or again 
that we should leave our private houses without walls 
for fear the iiihabituits should turn cowards, if tliey 

* Probahly Aristutlo luu in mind tho teaching of Pluto m the 
Laie$, Bk vi ppt 777—779 

’ Itoading T^t ayOpaiKinit t^s cV ruir 6\iyoit 
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were protected by tiicm. And this tno is a fact whicli 
we oiij^lit to Jiccp in view, that iieople who live within 
a nng of walls liavc tlic chance of using their cities 
in two ways, i.c. both us having and as not having 
walls, which is nut the case with those who do not 
possess any walls. If this is so, it follows that not 
only must wc enclose our city in walls but must take 
c.irc th.it they .ire at once appropriate to it as an cm- 
liellishnicnt and as a defence in ciise of need against 
nnhtai} attacks, especiidly of the kind lately invented. 

For as the aggicssors arc much at pains to devise 
means of aggnindizing their empire, so aiurt from 
the inc<ins of defence alieady dii>covcred theic aie 
others which a defending I’owcr ought to seek ac- 
cording to scientific piindplca,,aH to be well-armed 
IS a secunty against ureu so much us an attempt 
at aggi*es8ion. ' • 

As Iho cine ]M)]niIation is to be distributed into (haf xir 
a number of messes for the common meals, .lud the "'iwimns 
walls .ire to bo divided at sniLible points by giiaid-'’'^'*"”^’ 
houses and towers, it is evidciit that 'tlic nature 
of the c.use suggests the adi'anti^ of arniiiging some 
of tliu eommuii meals in these gikird-hoiises. And, 
as tlic^e may well be oidered in the w.iy desciibcd, 
so it is suitable that the buildings <a])i>n)priated to 
the worship of the (iods and to "tlie coiiinion meals 
of the Hupreinc niagisteriid lioanls sliuuld be jilaced 
in a convenient locality and all together with the 
exception of tho.se temples for which a separate posi- 
tion is roquirad by tlie law or by some uniclc of the 

' Uc.ulllii' aun'i 

^ Koudilig ra T&y Kupiatartav ap^titav iruo’irma 
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Dtilphian Uod. Such a locality as wc desire would 
be one wliicli had a level surface 'suited to the site 
of the religious ceremonial and stronger natural 
defences than the adjoining |>arts of the cit}'. It is 
convenient too that at its foot should be cstiiblished 
a market corresponding to the one usual in Tliessaly 
and tliero knoiwi as tlie fice niaiket, i e one which is 
not to be soiled by an) inarkebiblo wares or ap- 
proached by any mechanic, husbandmun or other 
such person excciit at the expiess nnitation of the 
officers of State. The locality mil be made more 
iittractive, if tlie g)ninustic schools of the elder 
eiti/ens aiti situated tlicie. I sat/, nf thr ehlrr, 
becanse it is convenient that in the g)miuu‘«tic insti- 
tutions as well as in withers tliere should be a division 
of the citizens according to age and that, wliilc cer- 
tain special officers of State live always among the 
younger, the ehler should live among the general 
body of the officers. Fur theie is nothing which so 
much inspires tiic sense of genuine modesty and the 
awe which is proper to fiee men as li\iiig .ilways 
under the eye of authority. It is desirable that tlio 
market of comiiicrce should lie distinct from the free 
market and should lie situated .it a ilisLuice irom it 
in a locabty to nliicli all wai'cs Mliether coming from 

1 Tho forced interpretation wlndi tlie editorx iiuco!iH,iriI} pat 
upon the wonls ir/nis r^s aprr^s Oiirar tscClilH tii hIiow that they 
are in soino way corrupt It is not aioy to iii.ike a aitiMfoitory 
emendation. But the context sui'geetii tho mciitioii of religious 
worship, and in default of anything better I have translated a 
roailing which u but a ooi\]«>cturo of Mr Jackson, viz npos rijt 
itpunlat Oiimt. 
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the sea or the land arc easily capable of courcyaiice. 

And Airthcr tlio population of tlie State being divided ii w 
’into three ritusm vii:. the priestlioixl, tlio executive 
and the army, it is suitable that buildings in which 
the priests as m’cU as the supreme oiRcers of State 
have their comnion meals should be situiitcd near 
tlie site of the siicrcd edifices, wlnle all such olficial 
bosirds on the other hand as liave the sui)crintcnd- 
cncc of commcrei<il transiictiuiis, tiie i-egUtration of 
suits, the issuing of writs and other tulministnitive 
mattera of the same kind as well as of the so-called 
police of the market or tow'ii’' should have their 
cstabUshuient neat a iiuirkct and Korne general place 
of meeting, such as the qiiaiter in wliicli the maikct 
of necessaries lies. For this market is ('.»* hifitotheM 
reserved for tlie necessary biisniess of life, whereas 
the upper inurket is a ])l.u:c in wldch to spend one’s 
leisure. 

Tlie same ])riiieiplo of 'distribution whicli we liave anil (if Uip 
dcscrilied should prevail m the anangements of the 
countr). For it is ecpiall} tnie in this case tliatthc 
ofllcials wlio arc sometimes known as cominissioiiei's 
of woods and forests and sometimes as ovei’seers of 
tlie land, if they are to tMiry on their supervision, 
reipiire guard-houses and buildings for their common 
meals ; and there must lie sanctuaries also distributed 
about the couiitiy, some for the worship of the Gods 
and Olliers of heroes. 

It w'ould lie uuprofitalilc however to waste time 

* Keuding tis UptU xal Sp^firmr mi oiAiras 
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over a minute and detailed discussion of such matters. 
Tlie difliculty in regard to t/iem lies not so much in 
the tlicoi'}, wliich is a mere matter of wisiiiiig, as in 
tlic realiKdlion of it, which is dqicndent upon good 
fortune. Further ooiisidenitioii of them therefore 
may lie dispensed with for tlie present But coming 
, to the actiiiil polity, wc have to consider the nature 
and 'character of the citisens composing a State 
which IS to iie hajipy and to enjoj a noble i>olity. 

Thei'c are two things m which success consists 
univeisall}, viz. fii-stly the right determination of 
the goal or end of our actions and secondly the 
discoveiy' of such actions are conducive to that 
end. For tlicie may l)c cither discrepancy or har- 
mony in these icspects Thus, fo dfitKfmte the ilix- 
oriMOKif, it sonictiiiKS happens tiiat the goal is 
properly detunuiived but in action wo fail to attain 
it, and sonietinics again tinit all the means to the end 
are within our grasp but the end we set before our- 
selves is a wrong one. And there arc occasions also 
W'licii we wholly inistike botli eiiil and mciuis, 'as 
when physicians occasionally fail alike to form a 
corroct judgment of tlic condition of the body in a 
state of health and to compass the means of cfTecting 
the object they have jiroposcd to themselves. But 
the right thing in any art or science is to master both 
the end and tlic actions which arc means to it 

Xow it is evident that all men desire to live well 
and to be happy. But while soiiie have it in their 
power to attiiii these objects, there are otliei's who 

‘ Omitting cK 

' Hooding o(oi> iTfp'i iarpiKriv ovTf iroiov ri K r X. 
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from Bome fault of 'Nature or Fortune luivc it not, an 
a certiuu amount of external arlv.intiigeH is ncecssaiy 
to a noble fife, altboxigh a larger amount iu the cnac 
of the inferior natures than among those of a higher 
temper and tone. Others agiiin tliore are wlio, al- 
though they laive the power of att.iining happiiicHK, 
from the first do not seek, it hi a right way But as 
our object is to discover the liost politj', or in other 
w'oida the polity under which the State would be 
best organi/icd, and as tlie Ix'st organized State is the 
one w’hicli offers the greatest ])os.Mbihty of hajiiiiness, 
it is evidently our duti t«» apprchenil the nature ofTiwimt® 
haiiiuness. "It is stated and determinod b\ us in the nc>u 
Btliics, if that work is of cun value, tli.it happiness 
consists in a complete activity ami practice of intue, 
and this not conditioiially butiiii an absolute sense. 

"Wlicii 1 say ‘‘conditionally,’ I .irfer to such actions 
as aie indispensable iu the crtxtiuy xfitfr of xoro'tjf, 
wliereas by v'hut /s nrtuom in .in absolute sense 
[ mean what is iiionil per xe. To t.ikc e g. the c.ise 
of just actions, just ,icts of luvenge oi punishment, 
although proceciluig from a virtuous dis]K)sitiou, are 
at the hext hut iiidispcnsable, and it is only as 
being mdisjiensablc that tliey ]>osscss a moral 
chaiacier — foi it would be a liettcr skate of things, 
if nothing of the kind were ncce.ss.ir\ either to the 

' Kiiadiiij' ((limv jj Tv}(tiv 

^ liiLUtllllg 8( Kill i" lapiir/uOa cv nik ^diKin; It is snlh- 

1 lent to rotor til All OMi AM i cli G. p 1004 4,,^, 

’ Akiiougli I Ii.ivi. not fult jiutificil in ileiKirtiiig fniiii the 
received text, it is right te iMiiiitiint tlut .i new residing .‘iiid inter- 
{irctatinii nf tlic prceeiit pnasage u given hi .Mr .Iiieksoii in the 
JiMTHcd of J'htldiiyy, Vol x p 311 
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iudividual or the State — ^whereay such actioiiy as lead 
to honours and eiiiolumunts arc highly moral in an 
al)Solute sense. For the former consist simply in 
the I'cmoval of a ccrhiiii evil, but the latter on the 
contrary in the estiiblishmeut and production of 
good. Nn doubt the virtuous man will make a moral 
use of povert}', disease and all the other evil chances 
of life ; still it is i/ot hi theite but in their opposites 
that true ha])piness resides For it is one of the 
results arri\ed at Mu our tmitise upon Ktliics that 
the cluiracter of tlic virtuous man is such tliat things 
whicli arc good in an alisolule acnsc are owing to Ids 
virtue gooil.also rehitneh to him. But it is evident 
tliat it IS tlic use he nvikes of these ratlin' fluni of 
thniifs irliich abmhitcly ami iii fhnnxelrrm are evil 
which is moral and* iiituous m au absolute sense. 
And it is just tliis ff,nod #/«' iv/in’/i the ru tuoiinmtii 
vialruofthiiifli, ahmlutelygootl, i.r. of ej'tr mat Gomfit, 
which accounts fui the popular conception of external 
Goods as causes of hap|>iness, uhen it uonid be cipially 
just to attiibutc a biilhant and ])u\iciful cvcciition 
upon the 1} rc to the iiistruinent itself rather than to 
the skill of the pci funner. It follows from what has 
been said that the. eoiulituimt nei'P'oiary to the ideal 
State some must lie found ready to hand, whereas 
others must be jinividcd by the legislator. Ac- 
cording!} in all inattei-* in which Fortune is supreme 
— we assume for the moment the supremacy of 
Fortune— we can but pray that the comiiositioii of 
tlie State may lie an ideal on& The virtuous charac- 
ter of the State ou the other hand is an affair not 


' See Nteom Eth. ui cli (>, p 11 I:)a „ 
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of Fortune but of knowledge and moral purpose. 
Further, a Shite is virtuous only when all the citizens 
who enjoy political rights are virtuous, and political 
rights aic universal among the citizens of our State. 

The point to ho considered thcrcfoie is the means Till] ran* 
by which a man becomes \irtuous. For even if wc vlriui'’'’* 
admit the possibility of the citizens licing virtuous 
collectively witliout each indnulmvl being m>, still 
it is better that the individuals should l)c viituous, 
as the virtue of all is a coiiscquonce of tlio virtue 
of ciich. Rut there aie three means by which a per- 
son liecomcs good and virtuous viz nature, habit and 
reason, lie mu^t in the hist pKicc ])os<>ss ,i eeitain 
natui'e c.g. the nature of a human Iieing rather than 
of some other annniil, and ‘similarly certain n.itmal 
quiilitics of bod} and soul. ‘THerc uie some points 
hoaever in which iiatund dispositum is of no value, 
as they are idtered b} luibituntion, for theiT; are 
certain <|ualitics which arc naturally umbiguouh 
‘but directed by lialiit to a lower or a liigher end. 

‘And hence the need that n.ituie and habit should 
be hannuiiiuns. Xow wliilc all aniiiiuls c.\eept Man 
live piincipally aecoiilmg to the impulses of theii 
nature iuid only in some eases and to a slight c.vtciit b} 
habit, Man as being the oidr rational animal lives also 
by reason. For it often liapiicns that our reason leads 
us to net contrary to our tTainiiig and nature, if we 
arc convinced of the advaiitigc of a different course 

' Kc.ullllg tivra Kilt * KuiUlin^ eVui if 
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'Tlic right natural iliHpoflition for citizens who are 
to 1 h) tnictiiblc in the legislator’s liands has been 
already detenniued • the rest is tliu work of educa- 
tion, as our leaming consists partly in habituation 
and ])urtly in direct instruction. 

As ever) polibciil association is composed of rulers 
and subjects, the question wc ‘now have to consider 
IS whether the ridel's and subjects aiv to be diircicnt 
at diffneiit tmes oi the siuue tor life ; fur it is evident 
that tlieir education will necessarily raiy acconliiig as 
the distinction is jicnnanent or tcinporaiy. 

If then there sliould be a class of pcraoiis as far 
supeiior to*all otiicrs as aie the Oods and heroes in 
our conception to hiiniaii beings, ha\ing a vast pre- 
cininencchi'st of all in ImhIiIj stature and then secondly 
in the (|ualitics of the soul, so that the siipeiiority of 
the rulcis to the, subjects was indisjintable and self- 
evident, in that c<isc it would doubtless be desiniblc 
that the saiiio jici-sais should be rus])ucti\ely lulers 
and subjects once and alna}>< But lus this is a state of 
things h,inl to realize and it is not the case, as Scjlax 
desciibcs aiiiong the Induiiis, that the kings display 
this eminent supeiiorit} to theii subjects, it is eiideiit 
th.it thei'c aie m<iny leasons why all the citizens must 
alike participate in au alteriiatioii of rule and sub- 
jection. For among jici sons who are similar equality 
eoiisists in identity oj pmi'tr, and a ]iolity iihich is 
framed in dehaiicc of justice Ciin hardly be of a per- 
nianent character. Ht pvril in the, yreiifrr inasmuch 
as on the siile of the subjcnit citizens, who have been 

I ilrildlllg Ttjv /uv Tolrvr oiovs tivai 6ei 

• llOilding TovTo irKtimor 
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excluded from power, are all the uneafrnnxhtMd 
inhabitants of the land rctidy fur revolt, and it is an 
impoflsibdity that the inembens of the froveiiiing chms 
should be so niiinui'ous us to be stronger than tlic 
two togetlicr. On the other hand that the nilers 
should I)C siijicrior to the subjects is indispiiUblc. 
The means of ariiviii^ at this result and of ^iiin^; all 
the citizens a share in i ule and subjection aiv matters 
fur the consideration of tlic Icgishiior. Oi lalher the 
point is one wliieli has liccu ,i1ready diseussfMl Na- 
tiii'e has hei'scir siipjilied the distinction uc need, in 
that those nlio are in actual i<u:e !]•<■ same she has 
made some jiiiiiur ami otheis senioi, and to tlic 
furuior a position of subjection and to tlic latter one 
of rule IS ajipiopiiatc. Nolxidi feels indignant or 
fancies iiiniseU supeiior to his pfacc, if the giouiid of 
Ins subjection is simply Ins youth, pspccially Mlien he 
is sure to enjoy this ])riidegc oj ride in his tnin, .is 
soon as lie has rcacliod the piopcr age. Our con- 
eliisioii then is tliat the rulers and subjects are in one 
sense the H.inie and in another difleient And fitiin 
this it folluMs tliat their edueatiuu too must be in one 
sense the same and in another dilt'erent. Tin point 
of idciUifi/ and of diffhnicc iif the fart Unit nobody, 

.as it IS said, cau be a good iiilei without haiing fimt 
lieen a subject, llule, however, according to the p 
remark we iii.ule at the outset of our treatise, inav lie 
for the benefit either of the ruler or of the subject. 
Hie former kind we call the rule of a slavcinaster 
over his slaves, the latter the rule which is exercised 
over free persons. But in the case of a certain class 

^ lloadlDg Siaiptirut 
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of commands tlie distinction Ixiu'eeu dbedimee whidi 
is free and obedieuee which /» eervile lies not so mucli 
in the actual tiisks enjoined as in their object. Acr 
cordingly there arc many tasks regarded as menial 
which it is lioiuiiimblc even to free jiersoiis to {ler- 
form 111 their jouth, as the honour or dislionour of 
such actions depends not so much upon the actions in 
tlicmsehcs as upon the end oi object for which they 
ate peifoiiiiud. ^Vnd us the virtue of .i citi7.cn, wliile 
he actually holds a ]K)sitiuii of rule, is acconliiig to 
our definition identical vvitli tlic virtue of the lies! 
man, and the same person is to become a subject first 
and a ruler aftei wards, the eiideavonr of the legislator 
should be to make men goisl, to study what are the 
occupations which ]noducu goodness and what is the 
end and ohjaf of thfi lx‘st life. 

The huniaii soul is divided into two [larts, one of 
which contains rc.ison in itself, and the other, although 
not containing in itself reason, is at tlie same time 
capable of obeying it Also it is to these parts that 
the vii tues lielong which entitle a man to be called 
good, ^'or can it be doubtful to anyone who adopts 
our dirision of the soul in which of the tw’o the end 
of humui ejcieteiice is to lie legarded as properly re- 
siding. h'or it is a constuit rule equally conspicuous 
in the realms of Art luid Xatnrc that the lower is for 
the sake of the higher, and in the case of the soul the 
rational part is the higher. The reason aecordiiig to 
oiur usual method of division is divided into two ptirts, 
viz. practical reason and spccnlativo reason It follows 
evidently that the rational part of the soul must be 
similarly divided. We shall recognize a corresponding 
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(livisioii in the iwtions of itn jmrtM ; those of tlie part 
which is naturally the higher deserve the pi’eference 
at the hands of anyone who is caiKihle of all the 
actions of the sonl or of these two kinds of action , 
for in the ease of any individual the highest of wdiich 
ho IS capable is most deserving of his preference. 
Again, all life is divided into biiMiicss and leisure, war 
and jicacc , and within the splicre of action tliero are 
some things wliich arc at he^t indispensable or sahi- 
tiiiy and othem w liicli arc moral per w'. And here 
too the same rule of pi'cfcrcnce must pi'cvail as in 
rcganl to the iiarts of tlic soul and tiieir ..ctions , the 
end or object of war slioidd alwajs be peace, of 
business leisure, of things indis{>cns.ible and Kilutary 
things moral per se. It is iiglit.tlicn that a States- 
man should in his legislation {Kiy rcgaid to all these »oii 
IKiints whether in rcs|iect of tlic pdrts of the soul or 
of their actions, but c'i]iccially to the higher ])oiiits or 
the ends. The same is true of the various kinds of 
life and the diifcrcnt objects of action It is right 
that the citizens should ])0S8cs.s .i capacit} for biiMiicss 
or war but .still more fur the enjo} nient of peace and 
leisure , light tliat tliey should lie caikiblc of such 
actions -is ait: indispensable and sulutar} but still 
more of such as arc iiioial per ne. It is with 
a view to these objects then that they should be 
educated while they are still children and at all 
other ages until they pass beyond the need of 
cduc.itiun. 

Hut if we look at those of Greeks who ait: sup- 
posed to enjoy the best politics at the present time 
and at the legislators who have established these 
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politics, it is dear that they hail not ’the highest end 
in view in framing their political systems nor the sum 
of all the virtues m their laws and education ; on the 
contrary they took a lower line and turned aside in 
search of such as are supiMised to he pi ofitablc and 
to aiford a better chance of sclf-aggrandlsemciit 
And following their cx<ini])le some later writers have 
cx])ressed the same sentiments, eulogizing the I^ice- 
dacinonian polity and admiring the object of their 
lawgiver in that all his legislative measui’es were ex- 
Hiofirdy diicctcd to coiMiuest and war. Tliis is a 
view w'iiich not only can lie easily refuted on logical 
grounds but has been ^utterly refuteil by history. 
The truth is that, as most men 'co\et a wide extent of 
despotic authorit} ivs being the means to <i i ieh abund- 
aiiec of external blessings, so *Tlninbn)ii and all other 
writers upon the Lacedaemonian ]>olity make no 
Bceiet of the admiration they feel for the legiskitor, 
because the liocedaemoinuns lienig diseiiilmcd to face 
diingei's weie en.ibicd to nile <iii e\ti*iisive ein|)irc. 
Yet ou this hypothesis it is evident tli.it, as the Ijaee- 
daenioiiians have now lost their empire, they are no 
longer happy, and then lawgiver must no lunger be 
called a good one. And Iiesides this there is some- 
thing lidiculous ill the iilea that, while remaining 
true to his laws and absolutely uiimi])cded in the 
exercise of them, nevertheless they have liulcd to 

^ KCtUlmg TO jSfXrUTTOV Ti\oi 
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preserve a noble life. As a fact however th(m wlw 
form Uuit Hort, of etttnnafti wta wiung in tlieir concep- 
tion of the rule upon which the legislator should set 
a conspicuous value. For they pnjrr datpotir ritlr, 
v/mwms such rule as is exercised over free persons is 
nobler and implies a higher degiee of virtue. And 
further it is no I'c.isuii for esteeming the State ha])iM 
or eulogizing the IcgisUtoi 'that he disciplined the 
citizeiin to endni'anoc in onler that they might enjo\ 
external dominion , fur such a princi]>lc as this is 
full of mischief. Foi it is evident tli.it on the miiiic 
prnuuph' .‘iiiy citi/cii who has tlie iiowe* should 
tr) to succeed in imiking himself ruler *of his own 
State , }et this is <i cliarge which the l..icediiemom<ins 
bring against then king l\uisuii<is notwithstanding 
the high honoui's he enjojtsl No such ‘l.iw or 
tlicoiy IS st<itcsm,inlike, cxpedieift or true. For the 
Kiiiie pniieiplos ut nior.dit) are liest both for indi- 
vidmils and Ktatcs, '.uid it is these which the legislator 
should ini])1ant in the souls of men The olijcet of wm 
niilitai> ti .lining should lie not to ensl.iie iioisons 
who do not dcscrie sKivcij, but fii'stly to secure our- 
selves .igaiiist becuniing the skives of otliei’s, secondly 
to seek iiii])eri,al 2 )owei nut with a liew to a uniiersal 
desjiotic authurit) , but for the Ixmefit of the subjects 
whom we rule, and thiidly to exercise desjiotic jiower 
over those who arc deserving to be slaves. That the 
legislator should r.ithcr make it liis object so to order 

* Keudiu;' icufirc/icu/ tj<nai<rtv eVt to rav vcXiii Sp^tiv 
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his legidatioii upon military anil otlier niattcTH as to 
promote leisure suul peace is a tlicory iwrire out by 
the facts of History For sueli States as mjure to 
military mirrm, althoufph tlicy are saved in time of 
var, f^'iicrally collapse as soon as they have obtained 
impel ial power. ‘'Jlicj lose their temper like steel 
in time of peace. For this liowever the legislator 
is to blame iii th.it he did not educate them iii the 
c<ii)acity for ciijo} in^r leisure. 

As it appeals that the end is tlic bamc for iiicii 
lioth collectively m memhfru of a Stnfe and iiidi- 
vidually, and the delimtion of tlie liest man and the 
best polity is nocess.irily the s.iine, it is evident that 
the virtues which arc suited to leisure must be found 
in. tiui hut State. ,Foi war, as we liaie remarked 
sevenil tiines, has its end in peace, and business its 
end in leisure. Hut* the virtues which are useful to 
leisuic and to ratioikil enjojment uic not only such 
as find their s])herc of action in leisine but such also 
as find it in business , for H w. the hitter mhieh pro- 
ilnce the iiecemtriri of fife, ami tlie possibility of 
leisure ]ux‘sup])oscs the possession of various neces- 
saries. ^lienee valour and endurance are virtues 
mutable to our citizens, as it is jirovcrbial that “slaves 
know no Iciburc,’ .md a jKiojile inca]).ab1c of fiicing 
dangers valoroiislv are the slaves of cieiy assailant. 
And if valour and endurance arc thus necessary to 
business, intellectual culture is ucccsiviry to leisure, 
and tcm])crancc and justice at both times but more 
especially in time of }K>acc or leisure; for vv.ir tiecessi- 
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tiites tliu imicticc of justice and teinpcmuce, wlicrcas 
the ciijoyinciit of the gifts of fortune and a life of 
peace and leisure li.i\e a tendency to pi-odiice an 
insolent disposition. AVe conclude then that a higli 
degree of justice and temjier.ince is necessar} to 
persons who 01*0 reputcsl to be most pmsperons and 
who enjoy all tlie (joods for uhicii men me accounted 
ha])py, eg. to those, if such there be, uho dwell, as 
poets :-ay, in the islands of tlie Blessed , for thej 
•ibove all will need culture, tempei-ance and justice 
in praportion as their life is one of leisure amidst a 
rich abundance of such (IotmIs. 

It is c\ident then that our State, if ‘it is to lie 
happy and vii'tuous, must (Kirticipatc in these virtues. 
For if it is disgiMcefid to be inc<ipable of making 
a light use of our C«ood» at any tina-, still more dis- 
graceful is it to be incapable of so* doing iii seasons of 
leisure, to displ.i} a goixl character in time of busi- 
ness or wai audashuish chameter m time of peace 
and leisure. And fniiii this it follows that we ought 
not to pnictice virtue after tlie manner of the l.aee- 
diwinuniaiis, who ihtler fi-oni the ivst of the world not 
ill refusing to I’ccogni/iC the same things as the high- 
est Gooils but in iiuagining that tiiey me best attained 
by one pai-ticular lirtnc oal} 'and also that these 
Goods and the enjoyment of them are higher than 
the eiyo,\ ment of the virtues. 

inmdent from thene comulvratmas tluxt it is 

* Reading a/urijs, in Ac iui(io rt AyaBti ravra Jtiii ttIv rarSKavau/ 
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our duty to fnUiraJte tltf viiiue wlu'di. luts itg sphere, 
in leisure and to do so for its own Hi),ke. It is the 
means and inaiincr of attmning this virtue which now 
remain to be considered. 

]i sii We liavc ali'cady decided that nature, habit and 

reason are all iiidispens.iblc to this end. The first 
poiiit, viz. the prosier natural clianictcr of the citnsens, 

SuiaiiiOT”^ has been already dctemiincd ; and it oidy remains to 
uonsidur whether their educfitiun is to begin witli the 
rciisou or tlie liabith. P'or it is necessaiy tliat thci’o 
should be the in(>st {lerfcet lurniony betw ecu rciisonand 
habits, as it is e(|ua11} possible that the icason should 
hare quite missed the 1>est pi niciple of life iuid that the 
citizens sliould liave been led astra) by foieo of habit. 

One thing at least is peifoctly eiident at the 
outlet here as elsewhere, \iz. that the pwicess of 
production starts fioiti a beginning iind that the 
end to which a ccrtiini lieginniiig Ie:uls is itself the 
’beginning of .inotiier end Now reason or in- 
tellect is the end oi eompirtv development of our 
nature ; conseipiently it is in reference to them that 
we should older oiir process of production or in 
other words the training of the habits Further as 
soul and iNsly are two, so .dso in the soul itself we 
find two iKirts, i iz. the irrational and the rational, with 
two distinct habits, the one appetite and the other 


luige, it vaiiiiut sell be doubted that tbcic is u l.icuiia after 
npiTur The cuiitcxt MiggCHtu soiiie rciiuuk about i; iv oxuXp 
(Ipcn; The teadiiii; .uloptcii in the 111111111.1111111 m purely euiycc- 
fral, but giiCH, I hope, sometliing like the true aeiise ■ /w'i> 
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intellect Alwj as the bixly in pi-oci'ss of imMlnction 
is prior to t|iu hoiiI, so is the irmtioiuil part of tlic 
hoiil prior to the nitioiicil — a fact not tliiiicult to ^lei- 
ccivc, ns spirit, will and desire also evist in children 
from the moment of thetr biith, wlnle ratiocination 
or intellect is in the coiii-se of Natnie not de\ eloped 
in them until tliC} j'nm older And hence in the 
fiisit place the caic of the lioil} must ]>iecede that 
of tin soul, that of the aji^ietite must be second, but 
always that of the appetite for the s.ike of the intellect 
<uid that of the body fur the sake of the soul 

Seeing thch that it is fixim the first the le^isliitoi s i no- x\i 
business to pio\idu fur the best possible pli\sical Ml ll (fllllll- 
coiuhtuni of the pcisons he luis to eiUiCiitc, ho must iiti/i 111 
at the outset devote his <ittcntion to tiie (|uestion 
of man'iage. lie must eoiisider the right times tiii'MimiiKc 
persons to contract the matrimoliial alliance and the 
pixiper sort of iiersons to conti<ut it And in legis- 
lating almut this association, rr.. minhyv, he should 
have ill new uot only the peisioiis tlieiiiseUes vixsaic 
to marry but their time of life, so tli.it tliey may 
arrive siinidtancoiisly at cuircsponiliiig pciiods in 
icspcct of age, and theie nuiy nut be a discie]Kiiicy 
between theii jiowers, whether it is tliat the husband 
is still able to beget children and the wife is not oi 
rice rrrHtt, <is tliis is a state of things which is a 
soiii'ce of mutual bickerings anil dissensions. .Secondly 
the legislator ought to have ix>ganl to the time at 
which the children wiU be ynmn njt nml nill be 
raMly to take their parents' places. They should 
not be too miieh yoimger than their p<irents nor too 
nearly of the sumo age Tn the funner e.ise the 

U— 2 
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seniors lose the benefit of such services as their chil- 
dren inigiit render them m old age, niid the children 
of the support they might derive from their parents 
in ymith , ami the latter is one full of difficulty, as 
tlie childien feeling theniseUes to be nearly of an 
age with tlicir irai'ciits 0111011:110 less revcmiec to- 
wanls them, and tlie xnoxiiiiity of jears is a cause 
of dispute in domestic matters. Another point de- 
serving the legislator's attention is the one with whicli 
our pixiscnt digression begiui, viz. that the bodily 
condition of the childrcn shall be such as he desires. 
Practically all these iusult'< m:iy be secured by a 
single pi'ccautioii. As it is a geiieml i iilo th:it seventy 
among men :iiid fifty among women is the extreme 
limit of age at vvhivh they aixi capable of begetting 
childien, the begiiiniiig of mui’riage should be fixed 
at sucli a time tIuU the ]mreiitH may I’each these ages 
simultaiieoiisl} . Miirriage fit a youthful age has a 
jirejiidicial infiiienee iixmii the xirocmitiou of children. 
It is a law of the vvliolc animal world that the off- 
spring of youthful xiareiits ai'c imxieifcctly dcvcloiied, 
arc apt to jirocieatc females and are small in Ixxly, 
and we must conclude the H<une to be the c:isc among 
human lieings. We infer it fixmi the fact that in all 
States, in which the jmicticc of youthfid maiTiage is 
in vogue, the citizens arc imxicifectly developed and 
small in stature. Another otgection to melt marriages 
is that young women arc gi’eatcr sufferers in their 
travail and die oftencr ; m fiuit it is sometimes said 
that tliis was the explanatiou of the 'onuiular response 

‘ Tlio oraclo was /ii; Wfivc w'av ^oko, according to a gloss upon 
the present passage 
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'wliicli was given to the Troezeiiiaim, referring nut to 
t)ie ingiithering of tlie fruits of tiic csirtli but to the 
great mortality among their women in eonsequence of 
the pnwtice of innrii.ige at <in early age. Again, it 
is expedient in the interest of continence that the 
women should not be given in marriiige until they 
are older, as c\]icrience shews tlieie is a gic.iter 
danger of iiiichastit\ , if the} are young at the time 
of cc'liabitation. Kuither it seems th.it the bodies 
of males aie ajitto be stunteil in then gioutli, if the} 
niair} before the body has finished growing , foi the 
body too has its fixed limit of lime .liter which it 
eeiises to giiiw. Tt is convenient then t:> lUiiiT} the 
women at .iboiit the age of eighteen and the men 
at alxnit tliiity-seven' , they will thus be at the height 
of their physical i igour at the time of marriage <ind 
will eome simultaneously .lud at. the right season 
to the period of life when the} cc.ise to beget chil- 
*lrcn. Kmally as reg.inls the time when the children 
will succeed to their {laixints’ ])laccs, tlie childrim, if 
they are born us we iiki} expect jmmedi<itel} after 
the marriage, will be entering upon then prime at 
the time when the pai'cnts aie alrc.id} well strieken 
ill years and are dr.iwing near to the .ige of seienty. 

So much as to the age for entering iqiun the matri- 
monial state. Tn ixigaid to the seasons of the year ’it 
is well to follow the wise system geneially retained 
at the present time, by w'hich it is fixed that this 
union should tike place in winter. 'The pm-ents theni- 

^ Omitting tj fiiKpiv 

^ Koading ^(pivon tfl uti ni ttoXXoi 

'' Heading 6ii it 
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selves too in view of the procreation of children should 
pay attention to the rules of idiysichiiis niid nutnrtil 
philosophers, the former of whom are competent au- 
thorities upon the occiisioiis snitahle to their phjsicsd 
condition and the hitter upon the \<iriuiis kinds of 
Avinds, northerly Aiiiids lieing in tlieii judgment pre- 
ferable to southerly. 

What is the physical condition of the ]>arcnts 
uliicli Alii] be most bciiefichil to the chihlreii tlicA 
beget IS a question aac shall have to dihcnss more par- 
ticularly aaIicii aac come to ti-eat of the snpei vision of 
children. For the iirescnt a more sketth of the sub- 
ject must sufheo. For a A'lgtaous habit of body in 
one who is to lead a XKilithnil life, for health and for 
the procreation of hi'ifitht/ idiihhcn, Avhnt is aa anted 
is not the Imdily condition of an athlete nor on 
the other hand n valetudinaricui and invalid con- 
dition, but one that lies bctAAeen the tiAO. Tlie light 
condition then, although it is one of discipline, is 
disciplined not by violent exen*iscs nor for one pur- 
jiosc Old} like an athlete's, but for all the actions of a 
lilicnd life. Also this condition should be 'the same 
for AA'omen as for ineii. 

Again, the Avoincn should Uke cai'c of their bodily 
health during pregnancy, not leading a life of in- 
dolence nor }et adopting a scanty diet. This care of 
their bodies inu} be easily secured by the legislator, if 
he ordains that they should daily take a certain nulk 
to render due service to the Clods whose Ainctioii it is 
to preside over ehildbirtli. But their mind unlike theii 
bodies should at such a time be comiAamtivcly iudo- 

' Heading ravro 
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lent and fret' /iwh anxiety, iut we hcc tliat the 
cliildrcii arc uiFucted b} the Htatu of tlio mother during 
pregnancy just iis plants by the condition of the soil. 

As to the (luestiou of CAiiosing or i caring thoTintx- 
children ’ bom, tlicm should be a l.iw against rearing Sk"' 
any cripple ’'On tlie othei hand the exposui’c of 
childi'en simply on tlic ground of theii number is 
proented by the established customs of the State, us 
there is to be <i limit set to the number of ehildrcu 
the citizens m>i} licgct. If however a larger number 
am born to some pamnts in m<iiTl.ige, .ibortiou should 
be procured before tlio} acquire seusation or life ; for 
the mor.ilit} or iininondity of such iiet.'on depends 
upon whcthei the child has oi has nut \et obhiiucd 
sensation and life. 

Further as we hare detemmied the time of life at 
which a inuii and a woman ‘'am lo, enter respective!) 
upon matriiiiou) , it is riglit to settle also tlie limit of 
time during which tliey aie to beget children fur the 
service of the State. For the children of parents who 
are above, as also of those who arc below the pmper 
age arc imperfeitl) developed in bod) and mind, 
while those of aged iKuents aie feeble. Ileiice the 
limit must depend upon the intellectual prime of the 
parents, and this is generally, as it lias been stated 
*by Certain imcts who divide luiiiuin life into periods 

' RtiUllUg ytlMIfUKtU 

^ Roailing iin 8c ir\ij6os rcKi'ciK 9 ra^it riv i6£v KuXvci /iijSev 
aTroriffiirAu r£v ycroficmuif apur^ai yap 8ci k t X 

'' liiCuding dei 

' Beo eg tho wcll-knuwn liiieii winch appear .is the ‘25th 
Fragment of Solon in lieigk’s PoeUie Lyrtei Graeri 
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of seven j ears, about the age of fifty. If this is tnie, 
it follows that as soon as a pci'son is four or five years 
above this age lie should Ix) discharged from the duty 
of begetting cliihlren who are to see the light of day, 
and Hucli persons should in fiitiiie enjoj such sexual 
intercourse only as is gooil for health or some other 
similar object. 

And lastly as to the connexion of a man with a 
woman who is not his wife or of a wom.iii with a man 
who is not her hiiskind, while such intcicourse 
in wliatcxcr fimn or under wlnitever cii cumstances 
must be considered absolutely disercdit.ible to one 
who bears ^le title of husband' or wife, so especitdly 
any one who is detected in such action during tlic 
time TOserved for the ]mK'i cation of children should 
be punished with suih civil degradation .is is suitable 
to the magnitude of jiis crime. 

The children being now supposed to be born, the 
character of their dicty *wc must coiisiiler, has aii im- 
portant influence on their physical powcis Whether 
we dxiunine the case of the other .animals or of n.itions 
which set themselves to encourage such a condition 
of body ns is usefid in wai , it is evident that a diet 
contiuning plenty of milk is best suited to tlio bodily 
health of children , it should consist of l^s little wine 
as jiossiblc for fear of the diseases which a wine-diet 
produces. Also it is cx|)cdient that 'children at this 
early age should indulge in all such movements as 
arc possible to them. As a means of preventing their 
limbs which are so supple from getting twisted, it is 

' Hauling ftitcBai 8(7 

- Hauling njXwovFovc 
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the pnictice amonj' Koiue luitions even at the jn’esent 
(lay to employ certain incchaiiical instruments which 
keep tlie tiodies of young children straiglit It is well 
too from a very early age to inuic the ehihlren to 
cold , such a practice is highly useful not only as a 
source of liealtli hut also as a pre]>aratiuu for niiiitar} 
duties. It is accoidingly the custom among many 
noii-Circck peoples either to plunge tlieii newborn 
iKihcs into a cold river or, as the Celts do, to cover 
them with sciinty clothing. Coi ulieicvci it is ]>os- 
sihle to habituate diildren to .ui\ thing, it is best to 
begin the piocoss of habituation ‘e.iil> in life and 
continue it gradualll , and the Ixxbl} condition of 
children from its uarnith is naturally adapted to such 
a training in the endurance of cold. *Xor is it light 
to pnihibit, ’as do some pcrsoiN in their bans, the 
spasiiKxbc stretchings and sei’cainings of the childien, 
they are heliiful to grow th, as being vn tu.illy a sort 
of gj’iunastic cAereiscs for their bodies. For just as 
labourers get stiength In holding then bieath, sij do 
infants b^ these spasmodic cues. 

Such then or similar to these are the precautions 
to be taken in the lii>t months of a child’s life. In in Prom 
the subsciiuent period up to the age of the, uhen as till iKciX 
yet it is not well to make them apply themselves to ' 

' Itcilding ap^ofitvav 

’ Tlie iiiitiiRiI Nui]iiunL(i of thu Hiibjixits discumud la somowliat 
confused 111 tlio MSS text xvlncli Hpkkcr rctmiis Kut 1 have not 
ventured to do more iii tlio way of tninHiHMition th.iii to insert 
after rvv aaaftnv tho tXO sentences rar Se Surrmms 

rayiraldav . kiu rott muStoif 8uirtu/oftfyoit, p 128,11 4 — 9. 

’ I'lato irfiirs, Yii p. 791 B sqq 
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stud}' of any kind or compidtjory bodily exercises for 
fear of injuiing their growth, they siioiild be allowed 
just HO ninth nioveincnt as not to fall inlo a. sluggish 
habit of body, and tliis should be secured among 
vaiioiis forms of action by the anniscnicnt they take. 
But their amusements themselves Hhoiihi nut be of 
an illiberal sort nor }et too Liborious or ciFcminate. 
Fnitlier it should be tlie dut} of tlie ofliccrs who are 
called oicrscers of the }onth to detenmuc the clia- 
raeter of the tales and Icgeiuls \\hich the childi'cn at 
this tender age are to hccvr. For till this early ciluca- 
tiun should he pieparatoir to theii subserjiient pur- 
suits, and Mitoidingly tlieir aihiisemciitK slioiild for 
the most part be imitations of their serious occu- 
pations in the fiituie. The o\ci'seers of tlie youth 
too, i>hilo Huiicuntdiidmg tlieir genei<il manner of 
life, should take jcs^iceial piccaiitioiis against their 
iissociatiiig inoie than is ncccssai} uitli slaves; ami 
theic a eerUtm, daiign of t/wir w donif/, as children 
at this age and up to the age of seven are necessarily 
brought III) home. 

Thcie is then, as ue see, a strong probabihty that 
they m.iy ’derive a tiiiit of ungeiitlemanlincss even 
at this tender age from the objects 'uliich meet their 
eara and o^es. And heute, as light talking almiit 
foul things IS closely followed by doing them, it is 
the duty of the legislator to bmiish foul language *as 
much as anj other foulness from his State, “from 

' Ituadini' HTraX'ivciv dn-o r«i» aKowriiuTuv mi t£i> o/iaiiarav 
artXtvOtplnv 

* Rcadlui' amrtp n ciXXo 

’ Tiio coDBtructiou betumes dearer, if the words » roS yap 
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among tlie young especially, uho should not be 
allowed cither to say or hciir sui} thing of tlie kind, 
‘ whdc anyone who is convicted of using siicli language 
or doing any such action as is pnilnbited sliould be 
punished with ’reprimands and stripes, if he is a 
free man but not yet of an age to take his seat at 
tlie public tiibles, and, if oldei, should be Msited witli 
civil degradation invohing the lo^s of a free man’s 
rights liccausc he lias conducted himself in a manner 
worth) of a slave. And as we b.inish all foul language 
from oiir State, so undoubtedly shouhl we also liani^h 
fi'om the observation of the citizens .ill I’ldecent pic- 
tiii'es or tales. It sho’uld be the bu>*iness*then of the 
oflicers of State to sec that there is no image or 
picture representing indecent scenes, eveept in the 
temples of those Gods to whos*e worship scurrilous 
jesting is by law declared to be appiopriate , "and 
iKjsides it is only "peraons of a suitable age who are 
licrmitted by law to render honour to these Gods on 
their own behalf and on liehalf of their childjeir. 
Nor ag.iiii should the )uiiiigcr genemtion lie ".illowcd 
to be iirescnt at the perfonimuce of satirical plays or 
comedies until they have attained the age at which 

Xeyrtv ro Tniuiv irvvfyyvs arc regarded ,is a parenthesis 
and the fiiil step after (rvvcyyvi is ch.iiigcd to .i colon 

* Placing .1 coninia onlj, instead of a full stop, after fuidiv 

TOIOVTOV. 

^ Keodlllg (7rtri/ii^c(rc 

* Iteodiiig irpor 8i nivroir 

* Itoodlllg roui rqn i;X(Kuiv c)(ui>ru; Umv/uinjir, 

* Omitting Kai yvvaumv. 

* Reading dfreuv. 
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they will lie admitted to a Hcat at the common tables 
and to a Hh<irc in con\ivial meetings and will in all 
eases be scenred bj their education against the injury 
rcsidting fnmi such x>erfonnanccs. 

We hare alluded to these matters now only in 
passing. It will l)e pio])er hereafter to dwell u]X)n 
tlicin more at length .utd set them at rest by a 
thorough examination of the iiuestion whether in the 
fust place the young citizens are or are not lu he 
(ulmitted to meh pn/oiunimes, and sreomllif, if no, 
on what conditions they arc to bo admitted. For the 
present however, (W / so?/, we have alluded to it only 
.so fiir as is necessary to our jmixiosc For it was 
perhaxis a wise judgment of the f.iinons tragic actor 
Thcodorus, wlien he ue\er sJlowed any .ictor however 
insignificant to 001116 uxion the stige befoie hiinself 
on tlic ground that the audience suiTcniler thcin- 
sehes to anyone or any thing that tliey hear fii>t. 
Tlie same is tliu case in all our dealings with men 
and^ things, the first fiivoiiiable iniynessions are 
always tlic htrongest. lienee we should keep our 
youth fioin all ue([uiuntiuicc with evil, esiiecially such 
as involves vice or 'coarseness, 

(1) From After the age of five the two follow'ing years up 
to seven they should spend in oWrvation of the 
IcHsons which they will be required 111 the future to 
leam themselves 

Tlinilivisioii There are two iieriods into which theii education 
w, , “ in the proper m use of the loord should bo divided : 

the one from the age of seven to puberty, the other 


^ lioading 
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from puberty to twciity-oiic. For the division of 
human life yito periods of seven yeiirs is upon the 
wliole not a Iiad one , but it is liest to follow strictly 
the division of Natui-e herself, as it is the purpose of 
all art and culture to supply the deficiencies of 
Nature. 
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'Wjj liilvc to cotiriidei then in the firnt place 
ahctliei it is dciiiiublc to Ohtablish a detinite syijtem 
111 the education uf‘ cliddren, i;econill\ whether it in 
CAjiediciit t'liat the nupenntemlence of tiiein nliould 
lie the cuiiceni of the Statu oi, on is now the case in 
must States, of piivnte indiMdiialN, and thirdly, // 
tiu'ir IS to bn ii sifshii, ^vhat should lie its ulianiuter. 

That the educalidn of the }oun;): is a niiitter which 
has a ])anuiiounl clanii upon the attention of the 
lei'islator will not be disputed. The neglect of it in 
OAistiiig States is prcjudieitd to their polities. For 
the 'educational s}htem must alwais be relative to 
the particular [lolitj, as it is the character piuper 
to each polity whidi n its habitual pieservalive, as 
it is in fiiet the oiigiiial cause of lU cieatioii, e.g 
a demoa'atic character ot a Deinociacy, an uligar- 

' Thulkit xcntcuLCof ikink iv in licUi-rstuxtiH ho close!) 
connected witli llic subject of book r .ind foiins so natunil .in 
introduction to tlic clniptcrs on education, tii.it I luvo I1.11I no 
Ncrniilu iilHiut traiisfurmii' it with Bixingil .mil Snseniihl to the 
begiiimiig of tlio present iiouk. 

" Reading miav rim dii ctmi nivn;i' 

< Heading natStiarSai in phoce of rro\iTtviir6iii 
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chical of an Oligsircliy and mo on, and, the liiglier 
tliis chiinictcr of the dthitiii, the liiglier is tliu polity 
it prodnccH. And further tlicic is no faculty or art 
in whicli a certain process of education or habituation 
is nut essential as prcparatoiy to its exercise , and 
it follows as an evident eonsetpience that the same is 
tiue of the pnictices of Milne 

Again, as tlie end 2)in])osed to the State as a 
whole is one, it is ( lear that the education of all the 
citizens must be one and the h<uiio and the su])er- 
intcndence of it a public affair rather tlian in private 
hands, as it noM is, >iheneach iiidi\Klu<il tuperintends 
his own children iii'natcl} <ind with such jnirate 
instruction as he thinks gemd The training in 
]iublic busiiK <s should itself lie public And fnrthei 
it IS not right to su]i])use tliat atiy citizen is his own 
master but rather tliat all lielong* to the State , for 
each individual is a nieinliei of tlic State, and the 
supcriiiteiideiicc of any part is iinturnlly ivlatnc to 
that ot the whole. This is one ])oint in winch. the 
rjiicedaeiiionians dosei ve praise , thev deiote a great 
ileal of attention to the cdncational needs of their 
cliildrcn, and their attention takes tlie form of actum 
on the ])arl of the Skite 

Tlie propiiety of legislating upon education and 
of treating it ' as an affair of the Sfcitc is now ei idcnt 
lint wo must not leave out of sight the nature of the 
edneatiun and the piuper niunner of iinparting it. Foi 
at present thei-e is a -pi<u;tical dissension upon this 
point , ])eople do nut agree upon the subjects which 

' ItCildiiig Koaijj 
Koadlllg iia Tav tpyav 
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the young nhould Iciiiii, whether they hike virtue in 
tlw or the Ixsst life aa tlic end fo Ih) sought, 

and it is uiicertiiin wlicthcr edueatiou should pro- 
perly be diieetcd nithci to the ciiltivatioit of the 
intellect or the moral discipline of the soul. The 
question is coiii[dic<itc<l too, if we look to tlic actual 
ediiL.itioii of oui owiid.1} , ’nobodj knows whether the 
yoiiiig should b^ traiiiLHl in such studies as arc 
merely useful as means of livelihood or in sucli as 
tend to the ])romolioii of virtue oi in the higher 
studies, all of which have received a ceitaiii iminber 
of Hiiftragcs. Niii again, //“ rhtne hf ncrepied un the 
end, is them au> agiwmeiit as to the means of at- 
taining it , foi at the vciy outset theie is a difference 
of u]tinion lesjiecting the natuie of the viitiie that is 
held 111 honour aixf tonsiMpientlv, as might be ev- 
pected, a (lisagm'tiiCnt as to the method of training 
young peoiile in it. 

That sucli useful studies .is ai'u absolutely iii- 
disiipiisablo ought to lie taught is pl.iiii enough ; not 
all useful studies hovvevei, for in face of the dis- 
tinction which OMsts between liberal and illibci'inl 


occupations it is evident tliat our yoiitli should nut 
1x1 allowed to engage* in any but sucli us being prac- 
tically useful will at the same time not mliico one 
who engages in them to the level of a mere ine- 
Mrchiiniciil cliaiiic. It may be olwervcd that any occupation or 
art or study deserves to be rcgaisled as mcch.'uiical, 
if it renders the bmly or soul or intellect of free 
persons unfit for the cxeroisu and practice of virtue. 


‘ licwbng Kot nvSciii 
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Accordingly wc describe as nicclianical not only those 
arts wliicli degrade the condition of tlie body but also 
.ill merccnaiy cniploi incuts, ns dejniving the intellect 
of all leisuie or dignity. And even if lie confine 
oui'selves to tlie liberal sciences, tlierc aro some in 
which, although the study of them ii]) to a ceiiain 
]ioint involves no de]Kirture fmin hber.il culture, 

_\ct ’an excessive assiduity .ind cndcdvour after per- 
fect master} aie subject to the di'iiw hacks just men- 
tioned. Tt is the object of luiy action or study uhich 
is all-iinpuit<iiit. 'I'lierc may lie nothing ilhber.il in 
them if undci'taken for one’s ouii s.ike or ^he Siakc of 
one's fi lends or the attaiimient of \iituc , whereas 
tlie iciy same action, if done to Nitisfi otheis, would 
in iiuiii} easc' bear a nieni<il oi sliiMsh .ispect 

The studies established at file ]uesent dii} aie, 

,is has been ahe<id> icniaikeii* of an ambiguous 
chanictei. We iiuiy s.i} th.it theie are foiii usual ciui iii 
subjects of educ.itiou, M/ lleadiiig and Wilting, (.ijiu- ,”1^,1,"" [It 
iiastic, Music, and fouithh, .ilthoiigh tins is not mu- 
icivall} lulinitted, (lie Ait of Hesign. Iteiuliiig and 
Writing, and the .Vit of Design aro taught for thcii 
serviecablene>s in the jiurjKisc's of life and their 
mrious utiliti, (lymnastic as tending to the pio- 
inotion of lalour, but the puniuse of Music is iii- 
Tolvcd lu gi-ciit iiueeitaiiity. Mthough it is geiieially 
studied at the present day solely fur the ]iIoasui’e it 
affoixls, yet in the fii^t instance it was made a branch 
of educ.itiun Is'cause the eiidc.i\our of Natnie her- 
self, us ire hare frequently remarked, is that men ppsojtiiq 

^ RCfUling TO ie triMKrtiiitvtw \iar irpi>r aK/u^uui 

15 
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may be able not only to engage in business rightly but 
also to spend tlieir leisure nobly ; and tlie fpiMaita’ 
of Natme to 1 )i‘ foUmml, on Nature, if we 

may icpuat wliut wc have already said on tlic sub- 
ject, is the first principle of all things. For if the 
right roiutm-t of bmine'<» ami the itohle 
of leistm are ls>th reipusite, an<l .it tlie same time 
leisure is {ircferable to business 'and is the end of 
hviHua ejiiateuce, we arc bound to iiircstigatc the 
TiMim- right ni.iiiner of employing leisiii'e It slioiild evi- 
ieiture dently nut be spent in mere .iinusement , else it 
would follow that ainuscmeiit is the end .‘ind object 
of our life. Hut if this sn]i])os'ition is ini])ossible, if 
ainusciiicuts arc to Ik* oiii rosoiiice in times of 
business r.ithcr than of lei'Uie— /w woo/ vrU he the 
Cfwc, since it is iiei-hms wlm o\ert themselves that 
iicK'd such leeie.ition as is tlie object of all aniiise- 
incnt, and bnsIne^^ nctcssiril} iuvobe«. exertion and 
eftbrt— it foIloMS that m lutiodueuig amusements 
-one must caicfully observe the seasons [iroiicr to 
their use <ind consider that tliej are a])])lied as a sort 
of modiciiie. For tlie motion of the soul tlicreby 
produced is a rclax.itioii and from its plcaBiiiuble 
cflects a recre.itioii , whei'c.is theenjojmeutof leisuiM 
is lulmittcil to contain 111 itself not only pleasui-c but 
happiness and .i life of jmre bliss. Such a life is 
the pieiog.itiie not ot iiei-sons eiigagcsl in business 
but of those who enjoy leisure For the iu,m of 
biisiucij.s seeks by Ids business to attain some end 
and thei-efoi-e eu: hipiotlusi is not m possession of it 

' Kuilding nir^wr nii rAot, Ctynfrtov 

* Kcadiug KMiHXpvXaaniiira and wpoauyomi 
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already ; whereas happiness, which is universally al- 
lowed to l>c, associated with pleasure and not with 
pain, is itself an end, and it theiffore to hr found 
ordy in IrUure. But thin yrurml agrrnnent extends 
no hirthcr. There is no cnnscusus of opinion as to 
tlie definition of tiiis pleasure; e.ie]i individual is 
guided by his own personalit} aud habit of mind, and 
it ib tlie perfect man Aviiose pleasui'c is perfect aud 
dciiied from the noblest sources. 

It is evident tlicn funn oar couKldmition tf 
uesH and lemtre tliat tlieie aic certain things in which 
iiistriietioii and education are necessary 'with a mow' 
to leisure, aiul that tlicsc linutelics of education 
and study are ends in tlieinselvcs, while such as have 
busitiess for tlicii object <iie puisued only as being 
indispensable and as Icsuliug to wmic ulterior object. 
Accordingly Music w'as intiodutctl into the educa-T.|„.oi)jM:t 
tioiial system by our forefatheiw not as indispensable — 
it has no such ehaiMctei istic — ^nor .vs praeticalh useful 
III the bciibu in vihich Heading and Wilting .iie u‘cful 
foi pecuniary’ tiaiisactioiis, domestic econoiuy, scien- 
tific study and a variety of political actions, oi as 
the Art of Design is in the general u])iiuon useful as a 
means of forming a better jvulgment of works of art, 
nor again as useful like (lymiiastic in piumotiug 
health and vigour. Neither of these two ivsults do 
wo find to be produced by Music Tt remains there- 
fore that AIiisic is usctid for the rational enjoyment of 
leisui'c , and tliis is evidently the purpose to which it 
was in fact applied by our forefathers, ns it is ranked 
by them as an element of the rational enjoymeut 
* Ouilttlllg cV T§ Siayayjj 
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which is coiiHidcrcd to be appropriate to free persona. 
It is thus that Humor dcscrilicd the h(ird,a» one 
1 “Moot to 1)0 biddon to tho Tostivo board,” 
and similarly after the mention of certiiin other clasaea 
of jicraotiH hu adda 

^ “ Who bid tlio bard, to gladden all nioii’a lioarb ’’ 

Ho too in another place Odj'tseiis «i>s there is no 
enjoyment ao guo<l as nlicn men make mciry 

* “ And i' the lull Ibc U“.istcrs Iwt tbo Inird 
Soatciliii riiik" 

We see clearly then that theic is a (‘crtam cilnca- 
tion which onr xons should ix‘ccirc not as being 
pnicticidly ilseful nor as iudiH]icnsa 1 >lc but .is libcnil 
and noble. Whether it comprises a single branch or 
sevend, and, 1 / the lalfei, wli.it is thcii chninctcr and 
how they should t,inght 01*6 ipicstions which we 
shall have to discuss hcrcaftiT, At present however 

' It iiuy lio Hiiggcstcd un nictncA gronndo tliat tbo tnio 
roadijig of tho lino is 

likX’ or.iK yt luv fim KaXt'iv cVl Daira dnXciiji'. 

Hilt it docn lint no ur in the CMstiiig text of Tloiiior, althongh 
tlio 8.11110 Moiitiiiioiit m loiind in Oihfm'if xvii ISI — 6, the passage 
from which tho nc\t qiiotatiun sooiiis In he taken 

® Aristotle cites fiommeniori .mil not ijmto .iccurately, if the 
rcfcreiiec is .is is prolublc to Oih/ssiv/ \mi ,|s 1— (i and tho wonls 
in rniXfiivirip lioiA'i' ire |iirt ol the qii(it,itinn Tlio actual linos aro 
rls yap irf (tmir jcoAf? aXXnfftv avrm c'trrAdup 
dXAov y, ft Tar ot Stipiotpyai cunv, 

/uivrip $ iTjTTliM snKus fj rtxTowi iotpav, 

V Kat Bitrmv aaiiar, S xty rrptpimv at tSav, 
ovToi yap aXi/Toi yt Dparar e’lr’ dmipom yalar 

* Odjfmy IX. 7 
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wc havo advanced ho fiir iis to see that antiquity 
itHclf supplies us, ill the slnqie of the establislied 
studies, witii a certain testimony tn tlu- nuportaitre qf 
aiiglit UM" of out- lelmrv , for Music makes this point 
clear. And further even anion^ sucii subjects us are 
practically useful we see there arc some, eg. lieadiiig 
and Writing, in wliicli our children must he educated 
not only for tlicir utility but because they arc a 
means to tlie acquisition of various other kinds of 
learning. Kiinilarly they iiiiist lie taught tlie Art of 
Design, not only that they iiui} avoid sciious mistakes 
ill their iirivatc piircliascs and may not he cheated in 
the piirehiisc and salA of household goud-i, 'but rather 
liecniisc it renders tliem scientific obscrvci-s of phy- 
siciil hcaiit}. The iiiiivei'sal ])iirsuit of utility on the 
other hand is f.ii fnnii lieconiiiijf to niagiiaiiinioiis and 
free spirits. • . 

As it is evident th.it the cduaitiun of the h.ibits Tiirnnirrur 
must ]ircccdc that of tlie reason and the ediic.ition of ' ‘ ' 

the body must jnveede tli<it of the intellect, it cli ,irly 
follows tliat MC iniLst suri*cndcr our cliildi'on tu Hir 
jirxt Ittutamr to (J}iuna.stic and the Art of theTniincr, 
as the latter mip<iits ,i cerUiii ihiiRicter to their ])h}- 
sical coiiditioii and tlic former to the feats tliey can 
perfonn. 

At the jireseiit day the Sfcites, which enjoy the cnip iv 
highest repute for caiv m the cdiicution of ciiildi'cii, 
generally produce in them aii atlilctic condition 
whereby they mai their bodily presente and ilu\elo]i- 
mciit; while the Lacedaemonians, althoiigh they 

‘ Hooding dXAd iiSKKov 
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Thninoe- avoided this mistake, render them brutal by the ex- 
•yatem eitioiiH rcqiurcd of them in the Iwlicf that this is tlio 
lient means to pnnbicc a valoroua disposition. Yet, 
pp 8 *.»x> iis we have severed times i‘ein!irkcd, \alour is neitiier 
the only ’virtue nor the virtue principally to be kept 
ill view in the siiiicrintcndencc of childieu , and, even 
if it were, the Laccdacniuniaus are not successful in 
devising tlic means to attain it For neither in tlie 
animal world geucrally nor among nnciMlizcd nations 
do we find valoui associated with the most savage 
(■haraeti'rs, but rather with such as are gentle, like 
the ’ lion’s 'I'liere arc many iincn ihzed nations who 
think very Jittle of slajiiig ,uifl Ciiting their fcllow- 
ci-caturcs, e.g. the Achacaiis and TIeiiiochans on the 
shores of the lllack Sea and other nations of the 
mainkiiul ni thoM' of nhoni aieas savage as 

these and othci's nuire so, }ct although their existence 
is one of pir.icy, they aic absohitel) destitute of v.doiir. 
Xaj if ne look at flic ease of the T/iiuedacmoiii<iiis 
theinsches, it is well kiionii that, although they inaiii- 
t.iiiicd tlieii supeiionly to all otliei ])eo]ilcs so long as 
they alone were assiduous iii the clieei ful endiiRince 
of labonoiis cxcicisos, they are now surpassed by 
othci's '*111 tlie euntest'< Ixith of tiie wiestling-school 
and of actual n.ir The fart is that their precmineiicc 
nas due not to their disciplining tlieir j’outh in this 
sevcie nninnci but soleh to tlicir giving theiii a course 
of tiiuiiiiig, uliile the other nations with trhoni thei/ 

' Ituidlllg avTf nphs fiia* dpcr^i' ourr x r A 
^ Anatotto’s new uf tlio liuu'a character is exprossod more 

fully T€pl n\ (if a I'oToptup l p 621b Saqq 

^ Kcaduig xai TfSt yv/aviKuw dvuin ml Tott woXfpiKoti 
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Imd to cmUerul did not. 'Hut it iH right tliat we 
should base our jiidgiuciit not upon their achicvc- 
inciits ill tlie past but at the i)rc8cnt day ; fur at 
present they have coiiiputiturs in their educational 
system, whereas in {last tunes thej had none. We 
may cotielude tiicn that it is not the brutal element m 
men but the element of nobleness whieli should hold 
the firet iilacc— for tlic ]H)wcr of encountering noble 
penis must belong not to a wolf or to any other 
brute but oiil) to a lir.ire man — °<uid lliat to gi\o up 
our children orcrnuicli to bodily e.vercises and leave 
them uiiiustnicteil in the true essentials, /«. m the 
rmtiuu'iifu of ediieotn/n, is in eflect to d(,‘gr<ide them 
to the level of mcfhaiiies bj leiulermg them useless 
in <i Ht<itesm<in's hands fui any purpose e\ee])t one 
and, us our aiguinent shews, imt so useful as other 
people even (or this . . 

The iluty then of employ mg Gyninastie and the 
method of its employ nieiit arc admitted. Up to the 
ago of pulicrty gj mnastic exereises of a eoiniMnitively 
light kind should be a]>plied with <i jiiohibitioli of 
lianl diet and coinpulsor> c.\crciscs, so th.it theie may 
be IK) im])udiiiient to the gi^iwth. The fact that these 
' in.ty have the eilect of injiiiiiig giuwth may be cleurl} 

1 Tlicro 18 bora .igiiiii 801110 cniifiwiim 111 tbc iinlcr of sen- 
tences, aiul it IS (lesimble to insert .iftcr irpbs airxiivsrar ilirKni. 
the single sentence Sd St ovk c'k tAv TTpartpav ipyav ir/iurrpor 
y ovK tixov, 11 23 — 2 .'), wliieh IS evidently out of pliice in its pre- 
sent coiitcxt. 

* Cbaiigiiig the full stop , liter AyaBos tu a culoii, su os 

to show that the sontcncc is still continued 

^ Heading Svmvnu 
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inferred from the circumstance tliat in the list of 
Olynipisiii victors it would not be possible to find 
more thiui two or tiircc who iiavc been snccessful in 
manliood as well its in boyhood: for the effect of 
tlicir tiuiiiing in youth is that they lose their piiysical 
vigour in consctpiuncc of the enforoed gymnastic 
exercises they perfonn. When onr youths luive devoted 
three years from the age of puberty to other studies, 
it IS then proper that the succeeding iicriod of life 
slioiild be (Kx:u])ic(l with hani excroiscs and severities 
of diet For the intidlcct and tlic body should not lie 
Huliject to sevci'e exertion Hiiniiltancously, as the two 
kinds of exertion naturcdly protlucc contraiy effects, 
that of the Iiody being an impediment to the intellect 
and tliat of the intellect to the iMxly. 

(Alining to the subjiKst of Music, although wo have 
already in the course of our ticiitisc enteieil into a 
discussion of some of the |H)iiits in dis])nte coiiccriiing 
it, it is light to resume and contiune the discnssioii 
now, ill Ollier that it may serve as a sort of keynote to 
the Iheory whicli may lie put fbrw'anl by a systematic 
writer on the subject It is not easy to defino the 
faculty of Music or the object for which it should be 
studied. Should the object of IMusic be aniuscincnt 
and relaxation as it is of sleep or conviviality, which 
are nut in thcniselves virtuous but p1c.isant and, as 
Fhiiipidcs says, me at the same time “'dull care’s 
lullaby Tt is iu this view thatMusic is ranked mtit 
sleep and fouclrmfitif, all the thiue aro treated alike, 

' ii/in /itpi/ivaf irovct is tlio roailmg wliiuh 1)118 the best mbs 
authority In Bacclmc 37)>— .IS), tho paasogu from wlucli the 
quotation 18 taken, tllO mbs, give dirinravinii rt pitpipnas 
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and (lancing is included in the same category. 'Ts it 
on the other hand to lie considered that Music has a 
certsiin moral tendency Itecause, as (lymnastic pro- 
duces a ccrtsiiii condition of the Irady, so it is within 
the power of Music to pnaluce a certain condition of 
the character by training the young in the faculty of 
ei\jo>iiig themselves in a light manner''’ Or again 
does Music contribute more or less to rational en- 
joyment and intelU'ctiial culture^ fur this must be 
rcganlcd as a third sup]H>sition 

'fhat mere amusement should not l)e our object in 
the education of the \oung is plain ''noiigh , fur 
le<iining does not nft:an amusing oni'sebes, as it 
ncccs&irily involves a painful effort. Nor agiiin is 
rational enjoyment a pniptM* occupation for children 
or persons of ,i unithfiil age, n-fratiomf (hjoymnit 
is the etui oi pei/cet Htfffe of hnimit (uvstoicc, and 
“perfection is not suited to one who is imjierfect fUtC 
u chilt/ It may perllap^ howcvci be sup])osed that 
the serious pursuits of children ai’e intended as meaiiN 
of iuiiubcmeiit for them wiieii the\ haie giiiwii to 'the 
perfect sttite of manhoiHl But on this hypothesis we 
ni,iy ask why they should themselves be taught 
Music iiibtciul of following tlic examiile of the Persian 

' '''lie construction ol tlio onginal (ircck mil bo perspicuous, 
if tlio colon after 1 1 1, .mil tlio full stops .liter r^v cV 

ravrait, I 19, iind lifidut, I 2.1, aru tluiiged to cnniin.ui, anil 

II 15 19 raOni yii/i Kiid’ aira /iiv nfjx’jo'o' cV nulruif cncloscil 

III bnickcts as a piirrntliosis 

“ It 18 diHicult to express at all without a pcnphrasis, and 
even tlicn to express satistietonly the force of the play upon 
words in iho (Ircck ovdcvl (or, as the better reading is, ou8c yii/i) 
drcXcT irpoinjKct rtAOi. 
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and Median kings and enjoying the pleasure it 
•iftords ‘by means of the i>crfonuanccs of others, i.e. 
of profmmmi nimicimu, ‘without receiving in- 
struction in it thcinsc1v(». For the execution of 
persons who have adopted Music as their special oc- 
cii])atioii or ait will iicctsisanly be superior to theirs 
who have studied it only' so fiii as to <icquirc an 
ordinal'} music.d education. We may luld that, on 
the ))rinci])le tliat they arc iiersonally to undertake 
the labour of musical fierformances, they ought also 
to be cduc.ited in cookery', which is absind The 
same difficult} is involved in tlie supposition that 
Music IS capable of iinpnimig tlie monil chariuster. 
Why — it nuty he wM — should our young citizens be 
personally taught music<d performances instead of 
cpjoying themselvos* in a right manner and ac(|uiring 
a coi'Tcct musical ..judgment by listciuug to the per^ 
foriiiances of otliei's, as is the case with the Tiucedac- 
nioiiiuns ulio are not taught Music and yet ai'eable, 
as they say, to form cori'cct judgineiits of good or 
biu( pieces 2 1'he same icmaik may be made, if we 
(mimte that Music is to lie used ns a means to 
happiness and the rational unjoyment of a liberal 
life. Why should the yoiuig be peisonally taught it 
instead of enjoying it in the jicrformaiiccs of otiicrs? 
We may consider ni this eoHiiexioii our conception of 
the Gods. Zeus is iievci represented by the poets as 
himself singing or iilaying upon the cithcni. On the 
contr.iry we legard professional musicians as on a 
level with inei'c mechanics and musical execution as 

^ Reading di* aWw avro voiovvrtnv, 

^ lieadlllg Kal <Ip«v rTjg fia^<r€ag. 
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unworthy of a man, unless in soiue moment of con- 
viviality or iiniUHcmciit. 

These however arc pcrhajm niattera for future in- 
vestigation. The first (|uestion w'hich meets us now 
is whether Music is or is not to he nuulc a branch of 
education, and, // it in, which of the tlircc disputed 
effects it in.iy pioducc, viz luorfil discipline, amuse- 
ment or rational enjoyment, ft may reason<d)ly be 
r.inkud under all tliiee heads and be regarded as 
ea])ablc of all these different effects Kor the object 
of aninscnicnt is lelaxation, and relaxation is neces- 
sarily pleasant, being as it were a proec'*'-' of healing 
the pain of labour. AVain, it is admitted, that there 
should be an element of plciisuie as well as of noble- 
ness ill iiitioiial eiijiument, foi hap])incss, 
atfaiiicil oiihf ni ratioml mjin/mt'nf, consists of both. 
It is a truism however to say that nothing is pleasanter 
than Music whether instrumental or acLompinied by 
the voice. 

' “Hoiig, iiiorUlH’ HHceti'sl plunsure” , 

*say8 Musaeus himself, and acfordiiigly "Music in 
virtue of its ^Miwer to make gl.ul the heait of man is 
naturally intnidueed into social gatherings and festi- 
vities. From this fact alone w'e might infer the pni- 
priet^ of giving the younger eiti/ens an education in 
Music, as all pleasures of a harmless kind arc suit- 
.ible not only to the end or /H’l/irf statr of /iinnan 
life but also as mc.iiis of icLixation. And as it is 

* Tho words (tporoU {jUtaraw atidtiy should bo printed as ,i 
(piotation. 

* Itoading^ yap. 
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seldom the fortune of men to find themselves in the 
perfect stsitc, whereas they fretiuently take relaxsition 
and iiidid^ in aniusements not merely fur the profit 
they afford hut for the jileasure as well, it will be 
useful to tliem to find lelaxatiuu fivnii time to time 
ill the plcasuies of Music. The world Ii.is come how- 
ever to ticat its aiiiiiseinciits as the end or perfect 
stite. The leasoii isprolKibl} tliat tiiere is a ceiiniii 
pleasure in tlie cud a^ well ns in a t iiseinent, although 
it is not a ple>isure of .i Loniinonphice kind, and tliat 
in tlie en(le<ivoiir after this trw pleaxinv men mis- 
tiike foi it tlie eoniinonpl.uv one, lieeausc there is in 
tins last iu certain I'csisnblandb to tliat which is the 
end of all human actions. For it is the characteristic 
of the end fh.it it is not desimhle for the sake of any 
futuie objeit, .uidsiinilaily tlie ple.isnres of annisc- 
incnt h.i\e their a:ausc not in the future but in the 
jiiust, i e. Ill the I.ibonr or pain ?/r liaiv uminyone. 
This tIuMi may ro<isnnably be sii]>poscd to be the 
reason why men seek to obtain h.i])]>iiiess by the 
jileasiires of amiiseinent. Hut they Like up Alusic not 
on this account onl) but also because it is conceived 
to be useful for purposes of recreation. At tlie same 
time it IS a (piestioii worthv of consider.itiuii wliethcr, 
if we grant this to be an incidental ipiality of Music, 
it is not ill its nature moi'e hoiioiii'able tlian merely 
to siipplj the need of recreation, wliethcr it is not 
the right principle not merely to enjoy the universal 
pleasure it affoids, of w Inch all the world is sensible, — 
for the pleasure of Music is a natural one, and hence 
the use of it is attractive to ]>crsons of all ages and 
characters — but to consider whether it has also any 
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tendency to form the moral character and inilnencc 
the smiil. Npr will there l)c any room for doubt Tiiomiroi 
almiit the matter, if /V rnn he ftheiim that iMnsic ])«)- 
dncea in um (t'rtain conditionM of ehanicter. But 
this effect of ATusic is jirovcsl l»v various instances and 
especially bv the musical compositions of Olympus , 
for it is nilmittod that thev make our souls cntlin- 
siastie, and enthusiasm is an emotional condition of the 
character of the hoiiI. And further, when we listen to 
imitations, we all acquire a simimtliv nvyii the feelhiq<< 
imitnted, even apart fmm the actual rhvthma and 
mclodi(*B And as Aliisie is in fact a pl^-sant thiupr, 
and virtue consists in enioviu" lisrht plmsuvcs and 
entertaining riirht feelings of liking nr dislike, it i- 
evident tlmt thci-e is nothing in which it is so im 
poitsint that men should lie instructed and trained 
as in forming riglit judgments ahd feeling iileasure 
in honourable chariictci's and noble actions. But it 
is in rhythms and melodies thiit we Iiaie the most 
realistic imitations of anger and mildness as v.'dl 
as of courage, temperance and all their iqiposites 
and of mni.d finalities generally Tliis wc see from 
actual experience as it is in listening to such imita- 
tions that we suffer a change within onr soul. But to 
acquire the habit of feeling pain or ])lcnsni’e upon 
the occurrence of icseinblantcs is closely allied to 
having the same feelings in picsence of the mil 
originals. For instance, if a i>emm feels pleasure in 
the contcm])lation of soinolxMly’s picture for no 
reason except the beauty of the fbnn itself, it neces- 
sarily follows that the contemplation of the man 
himself whose picture he contemplates will lie plea- 
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Bant to him ; 'and this is a Rensation eiyoyed by all 
alike. The fact in however that there is no imitation 
of moral qualiticR in the objectR of Reuse generally, 
e.g. in the objects of touch and taste, except indeed 
in the objects of sight and here only in a slight 
degree. For figures possess this imitiitivc power, 
altlioiigh only to a small extent ; and indeed they arc 
not actual imitations of monil (pialities. but the 
figures and colours which me produced arc rather 
symbols of moral qualities, and tlieii iiiflnencc works 
’through tlie body upon the emotions. Nevertheless 
as there is a considerable importiincc attaching to 
the contemplation of pietiucs,* it is pro])er tliat the 
young Khould contenqilato not the works of l^uson 
but those of I'olygnotus or any other iHiintcr or 
sculptor who has aft etiiiml chaiMcter Melodics on 
the other liand contain in themselves representations 
of inoiiil (imilities. I'his is a f.ict Iieyond dis2)Utc, as 
there is an initial distinction between the natiircb of 
diflereiit haniioniev, so tliat w'c aie T.arioiiHly affected 
by the sound of them and do not exjierience the 
same mood when we listen to all, but in listening to 
some, c.g. the mixed Ljdiaii as it is called, exiicnencc 
a mood of eoiiqianitive inelancholy and restniint , in 
listciiiii" to others, e.g. the lax hariiiunies, a more 
tender mental mood and again an intermediate and 
sedate mood in listening especially to a thii'd— for 
such is, as it seems, the effect of the Dorian har- 

^ It Itt probtlblu tllilt tlio ctlUflO Kill TTtwrtt rijs toiuvtijs a2ir3^~ 
irtat KouwroSiriv, 11 IS— IS, iilioald be traiwposud, as it is in the 
trauslatiou, no os to fnllun jSttay ttmi, 1 16 
Heading liirij roG tru/taros 
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mony alone — while we arc excited to cntlniHiuHin 
by tlie Phryglaii. Tliis is well set forth by writers 
who have treated this brnneh of education from 
a philosophical point of view, for they ap])eal to 
tlic evidence of c\i)ericncc in support of their 
theories. 'And the s<uiie is true of rh^thnw some 
have a inoi'c sedate, others agiiin an exciting cha- 
racter, and among these last tlic means of excite- 
ment arc in some cases more vailgar and in others 
nioic refined. ’Tn fact there seems to be a soil of 
relationship between Utf mid on the one hand and 
harmonies ami rhythms on the otiicr and hence 
there arc many 'iihildsophers who hold eitlior that 
the soul is itself a hanuony or else that it contains 
a harinoii}. 

it is evident then from these* ronsulcrations that 
Music possesses the power of affecting in a certain 
way the chanictei <»f the soul , .nid, if so, P is cleai 


' Ucsvbllg Tov niVov Hi Tpannv 

^ TIlO RClitoiuu KOI TK (oucf tTvyymia in 8' ap/iovi’iw, II 
14- 17, shduUl pmbabl} Idllon cXrvAfHwrf/mi, I S But it is not 
ncccBiuir} to iiiHurt the nonU irpiv r^v V'l'X’l" -vs Bokker Ii.ik done 
although they serve to bring out the true me.uiing of the 
pasAige 

” ComiMirc tlie discussion in jrrpi i. ch 4 'I ho passage 

vvhich Aristotle li.id cliicll} in mind w.is doubtless I'kito Phnedo, 
pi)L 86 sqq But it is north while to refer to the Kragnicnt ot 
I’aiuiciiidcs begiiiiiing 

dr yap cKiiuTur Kpairiv fuXfuv TroXuni/inruv 
rur vuiir apOpmrmm irapcirrijxcv x r X , 
whicli Will lie found iii Hitter luid I’rollor, HttUnta Philoso- 
phtae, § 11)2, to Liierotios iii 100 sqq, and to Cicero Tusc Dtsp 
1. 20, 2L 
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tliat \re ouglit to make uhc of it and educsite the 
younger gcnenition in it For iiintnictiou in Muaiu 
is a])propriatu to tlie natural disposition of the young, 
as from tlicir tender yeiirs they do not willingly put 
up with ail) thing that is not sweetened, and thei'o is 
a lutiiial sweetness in Music. 

oiiAP VI We liiiic now’ to discuss tlie iiiiestioii, which lias 
umnKto already raised, whether their iiistniction should 

Kt'nm'i'’" should not take the tbini of jiersonally singing and 
ioiv™ ' perforiiiiiig uiioii musicid iiistriiments Nor can it 
)■ he doubted that [lersonal ac(|iiaiiitaiiee with the 
jiraetice of anytlnng is far the best wa) of acipiiriug 
ccrtiin i[U(dificidioiis , foi it *is in fact diilicult, if 
not impossible, (o licconie a goixl ciitic without ati) 
such practical e\pencnte. And Ix'sides this childi’cu 
rcquii’c some occup.ition. M'e cannot but ap])rovc as 
a capiLd inientiuii the lattle of Aichytas, 

which IS giien to childien to keep ihcni employed 
and to pievent then bioakiiig fnniitiiie, as )oung 
people aie umible to kce|> ipiiet As tins nittle then 
IS Miitiblc to lialx's, so the ednciitioii the> recoil o 
serves as a i attic or mmmtmit to rhildren of a 
more advanced age. 

Hiieli coiisidciatioiis as h<ivc In'en adduced shew 
clearly the jiropricty of educating the )onng in Music 
to the iiuiiit of actual ac(iuanit.iiice with the jiracticu. 
It is not diilicult however to dctenninc what is or is 
not bccoiiiiiig to diitcrciit jicriods of life and to meet 
the objection of those who maintiuii that the pnicticc 
of JIusic is worthy only of inechauics. In the first 
place, as the acquisition of a right judgment is the sole 
object with which they arc to take part in musical 
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performances, it foUoTra that they should perform 
only (luring (heir youth aiul, when they have grown 
older, should lie released from all i)erfonuauce and 
yet be enabled by the instruction they have received 
in youth to fom a judgment of noble pieces of music 
and enjoy ideasures of a right kind. Nor is it difficult 
to meet the objection sonictiiiics brought against 
Music as reducing its students to the level of mere 
mechanics, if we consider what are the limits to be 
set to actu<d performances in the case of ]>erson'' 
whose education is directed to pohtic.il \ii'tiie, W'hat 
kind of inclodies <iiid rliythnis thi'y slu tild iiractisc, 
and thirdly — fur this too is proliably a ])oint of sumo 
importance— what is the nature of the instninients to 
be used in their iiistiuctioii It is heiu that the 
tuiswer to the objection lle{^, as* it is iiuite possible 
that some hjiccics of Music may pliNlucu the ill effects 
above described 

It IS evident then that their imisical education 
ought not to iimie an iiiipediniciit to their Mib- 
scipient actions or render their IkhI} lueehaniCid and 
unfit fur the e-xercise of war <md politics, i.e. ‘for 
instruction in thein at the ])resent time and for its 
pnudiicnl applieatiun in the futuie. And the renidt 
m desiie will lie attained in tlieir educ.itioii, if they 
do nut spend their time and labour uiion perform- 
aiices which aiu suitable only with a view to the 
contests of pixifessional musicians or upon perfurni- 
ances of an cxtnuirdiiiary and exceptional kind, 
such as have hitcly lieen iiitioduccd into these cun- 

' Keadiug IU» rat iiaO^ina nphs 6i rut )[p^<ren 
voTtpov 
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tests and from them into the educational curriculum, 
'and if tliey carry their musical studies only so far 
as to acquire a ca^mcity for eiyoying noble melodies 
and rliy thins and not merely that general effect of 
Music which is cigoyed by some of the lower animals, 
as well as by a number of shivcs and cliildrcn, no less 
than by men. 

We see from this too tlic sort of instniments to 
be used. It is not proiiei to introduce into education 
the flute or anj other instrunient which rc(]uircR pro- 
fessional skill, like a cithern or otlier instrument of 
the kind, but only such as will make tlicm a]>t recipi- 
ents eithci-of musical cdue<itiou or of education gene- 
rally. And further the flute is an instrunient of a 
strongly c.^citing nither th<in of an ethical chameter 
and should coiiscifucntly be employed only upon 
occasions when tht object of the audience is the 
purging of the ciiioiioiis latliei than the inqirove- 
meiit of tlie nniul We nni) add, as an incidental 
ob,iection to the use of the flute ui education, that 
flute-pl<i}ing pi events the use of the voice. It was 
with justice then that uui forefathci's banisheil the 
flute from tlic cdiiuitiuii of the young and of pei'- 
sons of free bn-tli, altliough tliey h.ul oiigmally 
employed it. For tiie iiicroase of wealth afforded 
them better oppurtuiiitics of leisuro and quickened 
tlio moral as])ir,ttions of their souls, the result was, 
even before the Persian Avars and still more after 
them in the full flush of their achievements, that the} 

' Placing a counna, instead uf .i lull stop, alitor muttiiw and 
umittiiig xui hefuro ra roiovrii 

^ ileoduig yiwquioH 
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uaaayed every kind of education, drawing no line any- 
where but making experiments in all directions. Thus 
the use of the flute ninoiig other things A\as intro- 
duced into the educntional cuiTiculiim. For there 
was a master of a elionis at liacedaemon who himself 
.ieeom]KUiied his clioiiis upon the flute, and at Athens 
the use of the flute bc^inc so pu])ular that tlie 
minority of free peraons may l)c said to have had 
some kiion ledge of it, as we see from tlic tablet set 
u]) by Tliriusippiis on the occasion when he acted as 
master of the choms for hleiihantides At a later 
date however the flute wils ivjeetcd upou actual trial, 
when it u'as possible to form a better opinion of uliat 
Avas or Avas not couduci\'o to the practice of A'irtuc. 
The same Avas the case Avith not a few •inti(|ue instni- 
mciits, c.g. 'dulcimers, psalteries and otheis which 
serve luei'ely to tickle the cars of the audience, sept- 
angles, triangles, saekbuts aiul all nuch as mpure 
manual <le\teiity. Tiie old legend about tlie flute 
has much truth iu it. It is said that .Vtheia. dis- 
covered *thc flute and afitcnA’anls flung it aAA^ay. It 
is not a Ixid idra tiiat the goddess did so in cou- 
scsiuence of the disgust she felt at the disiigui’eineiit 
of her countenance h;/ ifntr-plaj/iinj but at tlie same 
time the I'caaoii is iiioi'c likelj to h<i\e been that 

’ T <1i> not tliiiik it IS pos«i1i1c ti> liml Eii^lisli cqnnalciits Toi 
tliu iiiiinos of iiistniinoiitH given lu the text Tlioy hocdi to ]i.i\e 
been all Htnngod instrmnoiitH, aoinc of native Orock invention 
liko the fiapfiirns, mil iitlicra, liko the mipfiwri, borrowed from 
foreign nations Tliu iianicH rpiyava and mrayatva .irc evidently 
descriptive of shape 

mvr aiiXcuk Tho I’luRlI, .18 it was iisii.il lor tlie (iixick per- 
former to play tno llnteH 
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education in fluto-playing has no intellectual value, 
as it is to Athene tliat wo ascribe scicnco and art 
Piofbaiioiui Professional education then, whctliei in respect of 

mnnciaiia inatrumeiits or of the evccutioii, wo reject, mean- 

ing by “professional” such as is suitable to public 
contests. For in it the object of tlie peifoniicr is not 
tlio iiroiuotioii of liis own virtue but the pleasure of 
his audience, and this a vulgar soit of pleasure. Ac- 
cordingly we rcgimi sucli execution as iiinvortliy of 
free men and as being rather as|>ecies of hired labour. 
It is a fact too that tlm pmfexwmnh sink to the level 
of mechanics, n't the object which they have in view 
ill the choice of their end is .I'deliasul one. For the 
low chanicter of the audience iisually necessitates a 
rorrmjMHttinff variety in the Music, and hence a 
deterimifiu// cilect'is [iroduced not only upon the 
character of tlie 'ntusicians, whose study is directed 
solely to the jileiumre ol the aiulieiice, but upon their 
bodies too by the mujinnjid inoveineiits which tlioy 
uu^c in plm/iny. 

Chat MI There still leinams the ipiestiou of Iiarinonies and 
^luniKs rhythms. *We have to consider whether it is 
rhythm proper to luakc use of all the difierent hannoiiics and 
rhythms iiidiscnmiiuitely nr to draw a distinction 
between them, secondly whether we are to lulopt the 
same distinction ^or home other in the case of persons 
who are serious students of Music for educational 
purposes, and tliirdly, as Music consists of incliKlj 
and rhythms luid we ought not to be ignorant of the 
educational value of cither, whether the preference 

' Mil nfmi tnudfUw 

® Ueading $^0-0fuv 17 nm rpirov fte k r X 
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should be p;iven to melorlions or to rhythmical Mnaic. 
liclicving then that tlic onbjcct is fully and excel- 
lently treated by some musicians and on the philo- 
sophical side by such philosophers as have a practical 
•icciuiuntance with musical education, we will leave 
anyone who chooses to refer to these authorities for a 
detailed discussion of particular points and will at 
liresciit determine them from a legislative point of 
view, contenting ourselves witli a mere outline of the 
.subject. 

We accept the classification of melodies adopted ( liisfihca 
by some philosophical writers, who ilistingnish them meiodici 
as ethical, practical and enthusiastic, an(\ hold that 
diflerciit harmonics are in their natnic appropriate to 
the several diifereiit 'melodics. Further we muintaiii 
that Music should not be employ ud for a single benefit 
only but for several, i.e as a mcaiis.of education, as a 
purgative of the emotioiis — what we mean when we 
speak of purging the emotions, ulthoiigh hero stated 
only in genend tenns, will lie cxplainetl more clrorly 
hciuafter in our 'treatise on Poetry — and thirdly 'for 
the relaxation or reci cation of the tense condition 
of the mill. It is evident then that, .ilthough it is 
right to make use of all the difierent harmonies, 
they ought not all to bo used in the same mauucr, 
but the harmonics of the most strictly ethical 
character for educational purjioses, and the prac- 
tical and enthusiastic harmonics when we listen to 
the pcifurmanccs of others. It is to be observed that 

' Uouling /icXor 

- The iNUBOgo referred tu m Pm'l oh 6 

' Omitting ir/iat diayay^s. 
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an emotion, wliicli is stnmgly incident to one houI, is 
existent in nil, although tlic> differ in tlicir degree of 
it, wliethcr it be compassion or fear or even cn- 
tliusiasni, for tliere are some people who are ex- 
cecdingly liable to the emotion of ciithnsiaHiii. ‘And 
Tiiopur- in the case of the sacred melodies we observe tliat 
such persons, after listening to melodics uhieh inise 
the soul to ecstasy, relapse into their normal con- 
dition, iis if they had experienced a medical or 
purgative tre<itiiu‘nt The same is of course tlie 
case nith C()mpa^siollatc and fearful ]>ers(>im and 
emotional persons gciiendh, and with others in jiro- 
portion as pacli psirticipates nr sucli emotions ' they 
all cxpcricnco a sort of pinging and a pleasurable 
feeling of relief Similaily melodies of a “practical 
sort pniducc in inoma feeling of innocent joy. Ilencc 
it is Mitli liarmoiues and melodies of tins sort that 
liersons wliu ]iractise “inusiL iirofe^Hioiially should be 
set to contend Kut as there aie two sorts of au- 
dience, one flee and cultivated, tlio otlier lulgar, 
cniikiHting of nicchanits, liiix>d laboureis and the like, 
tlie second c]a>s no less than the first rei|iiiies ap- 
propriate musical contests and evliibitions fur its 
iclaxatiun. And as their souls aie ilistuitcd fioin 
tlicir natui'al coiiditioii, so are thero tvrrPHjmiulniijfff 
cornipt foriiiH of harmony and melodies of a stnuned 
and artificially coloured ch.iracter. A feeling of 
pleasure is excited in every class of jicrsons by what- 

^ The iffia /likti ar^, aptsircuth tlio saint .is thu 'oXiiiiruv 
fttkti p 137, L 28 

‘ Poaihlig ni /lAi; rd irpaKruca, 

* w not found in the beat siss 
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ever lia8 an affinity to tlieir own natiii'e, and accord- 
ingly ])crfornicrH, wlio comiictc for the piizc I)cfore 
a vulgar aud'icnee, inuat be allowed to cnii)]oy this 
species of Music. As a luesms of ediicsitioii, on the 
other liiuid, tlie ethical melodies and tlie corre- 
sponding harmonies should lie emi>loyed The Do- 
rian harmoii}, as wo remarked before, has an ethical 
character , nor nia} we refuse to accept tinj other 
that is I'ucommendeil to im hj those who ai e versed 
ill philosophical studies and in inii<ical education. 
Ihit Socnites in the 'Itcituhltr is wiong in making an 
e\ce])tion in favour of the Phrjgi.iu harinoii}, which 
he allows as sell <is i.he Dorian, e'lieciaUy Mlieu he 
has rejected the flute as an uistniment. For the 
Pliiygiaii liaimony eorresjionds in its efleets to the 
flute anioiig instrumeuts, laith Jlieiiig of a strong!} 
exciting and emotional natiii'e. \Ve may fiinl an evi- 
dence of this f<ict in ])oetr\. For all I’cvelri and such 
exciteinent is e\]U'essed h\ the flute luitter than by 
any other instniinent , while, if we look to harmonies, 
it ivceiicn its ap]iio])iiate expiession in the Phiygiau 
melodies. Thus it is geiiemlly allowed that the dithy- 
rainb is a composition which re(|uircs a Phrygian 
mcliMly , and of this there are various jiroofs adduced 
by those who iirc competent authorities uinin the 
siibjeei, especially the circiiiiistance that Philoxenus 
failed in the attiMiipt to set his ilithyrambie poem 
“The Mysiaiis” tea Dorian hurinoii} and was diiieii 
by the iiatiue of the case to fall back upon the 
appropriate Phrygian. The Dorian luannuny on the 
conti'aiy is rocognissed on all hands as prcciiiincntl} 

' Itipubfic, 111 x», 399 i 
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staid and characterized by a spirit of valour. And 
further as it is tlie mean between two extremes that 
we always admire and rcgartl as the proper object of 
our pursuit^ and iis the Dorian harmony stands mid- 
way between the others, it is evident that Dorian 
melodics are particularly Hiiitcd to tlie eflucation of 
the youiifr. Tliere are always two objects to be kept 
in view, viz. possibility and propriety ; for it is such 
things mul mch otUy as are within his caiiacity and 
appropriate to liis character that each individual 
should choose to undertake But the conditions of 
possibility and proimcty are determined by the ages 
of the persons in question. For instance, people who 
im) old and feeble cannot easily sing the strained 
harmonics , it is rather the lax ones that Natuiu 
suggests at this time of life. Accordingly there is 
justice in the rcpiiiach brought against Socrates b} 
some musical authorities that 'he lejected the lax 
harmonies in his cducatioiud system, regarding them 
as intoxicating, not in reference to the effects of 
intcrxicatioii at the time — for it ratlier iiroduces a 
ilisposition to revelry — but of intoxication when the 
actual fit has passed away. Ifciice it is in view of 
their later or more adviuiced years that they should 
essay luirmonics and melodics of this kinil. And 
further if tlicre is any harmony appropriate to the 
age of childhood in virtue of its capimity for coin- 
binmg propriety with culture, as seems to be jiar- 
ticularly the property of the Lydian hannony’' It 

' Tho passago referred to la Plato ReptMie, in. p 398 K 

^ It can hardly be doubted that tho true apodosM of tho 
Hontcncu lias fallen out of tho tozt. How much moro has boon 
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ia evident that these are the three canons to be laid Cmom or 
down renpeding tlm \m of Miotk in education, viz. 
that it siiould be of an intcnnediate ciianictcr, that 
it should be witliin the ca])acity of the learniT and 
that it should 1)C appropriate to liis age. 

lust before A^Xnv itri rovravt d/Hivr ktX cunnut now l)c deter- 
iiiincd, but the wliolo discussion of Music us uii cduciitiunal 
.igont 18 imporfcct 
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CHAP, r Tn all the k) 11 of arts and Hcicuces, wliicli are not 
restricted to a single braiicli of a subject but are 
Bcionw (joinpletc treiitnicnts of home one subject as a whole, 
it is the pttlviiicu of one and tlie same art or science 
to consider all the (piestions appropriate to a given 
subject, c g. if m Uite the ruse of OjfiHiuistir, tt am- 
silver the sort of dihcipline ^lucU is bcucticial 
to particular phymeal constitutions, secondly the 
nature of the best discipline, as it is certain that the 
best discipline is such as is apprepriate to the person 
who ciyoys tlie finest coiistitntiuu and is endowed 
with the richest natural advantages , and tliinlly the 
discipline which is uniformly beneficial to the great 
majority of iieople taken collectively, 'fur this is 
cipially a function of Gymnastic. And further if a 
person is content with aspiring to something short of 
his proper physical coii<litiun or scientific cxiicrtuess 
in athletic exercises, it is none the less the business 
of the trainer or gymnastic master Ho prodiico even 
this inferior measure of capacity Hiiiiilarly we find 

' Reading ml yap ToPro rijt yapramuajs tpyoe iarie, 

' Omitting rr. 
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this to Ixs tho caso in Medicine oi* Sliipbnildiiif' oi 
Tailoring or any other art It is evidently there- 
fore the business of the selfstiine science to considei 
the nature of the best iiolity or in other words the 
diameter of polity uhich would licst satisfy our ideal, 
if there were no iinjiediincnt in external circuiii- 
stances, and nerotully the natnre of tlic poht\’ appro- 
jiriatc to particular clashes of pemons For as the 
best polit) is iirolxibly out of the reach of large 
numbers of people, it is right tliat tlic 'good legisla- 
tor and the true statcsniau should keep his 03 es open 
not uni} to the absuliitel} best pulit} but a1s(» to tlie 
polity which is be*»t uwoet the actiiid conditions. We 
may add tliiidly an assumed ]H)1it} , loi it is iiglit that 
in the case of an\ gi\en ])oht\ he should be competent 
to consider the ine.ins of aUling ,'t into existence <uid, 
wlien it has come into existence, jtlie method of en- 
dowing it with the longi'st life T am referring to the 
case where the (oiuhtions of .1 particultir State are 
such that tlie ])uhtY under which it exists is not the 
iKist ««/■ am t'tvr ftc thv net it is unpro- 

vided with tlic \er} cssciiti.ils of the best poUttf, 1101 
again is the best winch is [Hissiblo 111 the ciieunistan- 
ces, but some ])oht} of an infeiior kind. And besides 
all this it is right that he i-hould understand the polit} 
which IS most aiipio]iii<ite to the mass of states, exj>e- 
einl/ff as tho great inajoiit} of political w liters, even 
if successful in tlieir treatment of the other point>, 
utterly miss the maik of practical utility. For it is 


' UCildlllg Tov ayudhi/ vufiaBvniv 
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not only the (Amlutely bc^t polity which is the proper 
subject of consideration, but also that Avliich is possi- 
ble in any f/irni ease and similarly that which is com- 
paratively easy of attainment and has a closer affinity 
to the ])olitica of all existing States. But our modem 
writers either aspire to the liiglicst |)olity, for which a 
number of cxtcnuil advantages aro indispensable, or, 
if tliey describe a form mure gcnenilly attainable, put 
out of sight all existing forms except tlu‘ faronral one 
and pronouiiLC a paucg}iic upon the i^ieedaeinoiiiiin 
or some other polity. What we want however is to 
introduce some system which tlic world will easily lie 
induced an^ enabled to ‘accept as an innovation upon 
the existing fonns ; for it is ipiitc as tioublesumc a 
task to amend a polity as to establish it m the first 
instance, just as ths task of correcting one’s know- 
ledge is quite as treublesoine as that of accpiiring it 
.it first 

Tiiequiiiii- It is proper then that in addition to the points 

c >1 lions of I , — 111 i »»7 I * 

stiitennan spccificd ot/ time piMicm imterg tlie true statesman 
sho&ld lie ca[KibIe of coming to the rescue of existing 
jiolities, as lias licen aliOiuly said. Xor can he pos- 
sibly do tliis, if he is iinaciiuaiutcd witli all the various 
kinds of polity. ’ I my thin, because in our own day it 
18 the opinion of some writers that there is only one 
kind of Democracy or Oligarcliy. Tins however is not 
the tnie state of the case. The eyes of the statesman 
therefore should lie open to all the shades of dltfer- 
ence between the various polities and to tlie number 
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of pnaaihle combinationH , ‘and by the lif^ht of the 
same pnwtical Hcieiicc lie should ilisccni tiic best 
laws and tlie laws appropri.itc to eaeli fonn of polity, 
as it is the laws enacted which should be, and in fact 
ai'e universally i‘clnti\u to the polities rather than the 
polities to the law'-. For nhcieas a polity is the 
general system of any State in legard to the distribu- 
tion of the executive oflices, tiie supreme political 
antliority and the cud uhich *thc citizens propose to 
themselves in their association, laws, as distinct from 
the institutions winch express the character of the 
polit)', arc inci‘cl,\ tin* conditions acconh.ig to which 
the oilicei's of state a^ to hold oflice ani!> to exercise 
surveillance over lawbmikeis. \nd fn»ui tliis wc see 
clearly tlic iiccessitj , cm’u from <i legislative point of 
view, of a fami1iaiit\ with the ditfereuccs between 
politics and the number of thf mi/ctics of each in 
(I tfCHCivl o/poftfn-'t, foi tin* same laws 

cannot be bcuefici<il to all Oligaichies oi Democracies 
alike, as there arc se\ eral species of DemocraLV nul 
Oligarcliy nitliei tluiii <i single hjiccies oulj 

As at tiie bcgiiiniiig of oui ticatise we divided cniP ii 
’polities into tlie normal polities, winch are three in 
niimbei', viz. Ivingslnp, .Vristocracy and I’ohtj, and 
the pervei-sioiis of tlioe which are iilso thice, xlz I'l' 
l^ranny the pcnciMoii of Kingship, Oligarch} of 
Arist icracy and Dcmocnic} of Polit} , as .Vristocracy 
iuul Kingship hax'c lu'cii alreaih discussed— tor the 
coiisidcmtion of tlie best polit} is nothing else tlian a 

' Tlio ( oiistriirtioii liecniiios ciciucr, if the full stop aftoi 
is ch.iligcil to ii ciiliiu 
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discussion of the ]M)litics uhich bear these names, as 
in theory each of them is eonstitutcil mi the basis of 
virtue Airnislied with external means — and as further 
the jioints of diiferenue between Aristocracy and 
Kingsiiip and tlie occasions when a polity is to be 
regarded as regal have been determined, it remains to 
descrilie the form which is called by the genenil name 
of all polities, er^ tlw Politff, and the remaining 
forms. Oligarchy, Deiiiocnicy and Tyniimy. 

Tiioi'oiii- It is evident, if we consider tliese perversions, 
which IS the woiwt and whii'h is the next woi'st. For 
the perversion of the iirinian or most divine fonn 
must be the worst, and as Kingship iiinst eitiicr bo a 
mere name and not a irnlit^ or must have its justifi- 
cation in the vast su]icri<)ritv of the reigning king, it 
follows that Tyranny is the form which is woiwt and 
farthest removed ‘fi'om a constitutional government, 
Oligareh} the next woist— foi Aristoerac}, it 7mxf 
fm vmewbrml, is widely diflerent from Oligarchy — 
and Dcmocnicv the lc.ist bad. ’ Vii earlier wiiter 

I • 

lias already expresscil himself in this sense, although 
not fnmi the same [loint of view' as oui-s For/ic 
mvyith'd a yoinf ami a Inal form of earh of these 
polities and held that of all the iKilities when they 
are good, i.c of good Oligarohy .md the like, Denio- 
cmq' is the W'orst, but that when they ai e laid it is 
the licst We maintain on the contrary that these 
polities are wholly vitiatml, and it is not right to 
speak of one Oliganhy as being better than another 
but only as being less bad 


‘ The reforonvo is tii Pluto Pulihnu pp :i((2 sipi. 
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Thin disciiasioii however we may (limniHS for the 
preuciit W9 have now first to iletcnniiic the dif- 
ferent species of the various polities, assuming tiiat 
tliere are several kinds of Democracy and Oligarchy, 
and next the polity that is most generally attainable 
and most desirable witli the exception of the best 
[lolity and any other that is aristocratical and consti- 
tuted oil noble principles — 1 mean the polity which is 
suited to the grait majority of States We have then 
to determine among the remaining forms of polity 
what special form is desirable fur particular ])co]ilc, as 
it is piobable that in some c.iscs Demot 'uc\ is neces- 
sary rather than Oligiirehy, and in othei^ OIigarch\ 
rather than Demoerac), and next to consider the right 
means to be emplousl b\ one who aishes to establish 
these politics, i.e. the sevend "iiccies of J)cmoerac\ 
and again of Oligai’clij. And iinalli, after briefiy 
noticing iUs best ne iiiu} all these jioints, we must 
tiy to eiiumer.itc the agencies de-tnictii c and jiiesei- 
rativc of polities both generally anii iiidii ubiiii!' ind 
the causes which tend espetially to jnodiice them. 

The existence of a numlier of pu]ltie^ is due to umi iti 
the fact that in an> Sbite tlieic aie a nnnibcr of 
paiiis. For in the first place all States, as ae see, 
are coiiiposed of households , then ag.im the iK>]ni- 
lation so funned necess<iiih lonsists ]i.iitlc of the 
rich, ]iartly of the jioor and partU of tlie middle 
class, and fni-thcr the rich and jioor nun Isith be 
subdivided into soldiers and civilians. Again, one 
])cople, as we see, is agricultnrid, another conimercial 
and a third mechanical. And among the upper 
classes themselves there aie again distinctions in 
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reqiect of their vcultb and the magnitude of their 
property, as u.g. in regard to keeping a stud of 
horses ; for it is only ^lersous of large property who 
can easily atinrd to keep horses. It was thus that 
in older times in any State, whose milihuy strength 
resided in its cavalry, there was always an oligarchical 
goverimieiit Cavalry, it may he observed, was used 
ill wars with bordei States as c.g. b} the Kretnaiis, 
the Chalcidians, the Magnctiiiiis on the Maeander 
and many other Asiatic jicoplcs To the diitercnces 
of weidth may be added dillcrcnces in race or virtue 
or in ail} tiling cNc of the Miinc kind which has been 
described as a pait oi a State in otir discussion of 
pp 182 aqq Aristoci'acy, whei'c we defined the mimlicr of parts 
necesSciry to the existeuco of a State, .is political 
rights are sumetiiiieti cnjo}cd by all these parts and 
at other times by* onl} a smaller or larger number 
of them. It is evident then that tliero must be a 
number of polities dittering specificall} fniiii one 
uiiotlier, as there is a specific diflcrciicc between 
these their pai ts. Fur a jiulit} is simply the system 
of the oillccs of Ktatc, and this is distiibuted b} 
all the citizens ainoiig themselves either in virtue of 
the superior power of the privilegai class or of some 
qualification common to both alike — 1 mean e.g. in 
vii tiic of the ])ower of the poor in umij/ern or of the 
rich in nralfh or of some {lower wliich they possess 
in coinmoii. It follows as a necessary consequence 
that there is a iiunilier of ilifteient politics equal to 
the number of systems de{)endeut upon the superiori- 
Thetwo ties or diflerencc.s of the members of a State. But it 
pS!" seems that there are principally two polities, that as 
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in the csise of wimk some arc clesci ibcd a» nortlierh 
othent uti Hontlicrly and all the rest as |)erversioiis or 
variatioiiH of these, so the politics may be mlucLsl to 
two vix. Dcniocnicy and Oligiirehy. Foi Arist(M.‘rac\ 
is reckoned as a species of Oligsii'cln, beiii^ tvgsiided 
as in a certain sense an Oli^ircln, and the so-called 
Polit} is ieckone<l iis a DenuMsmc}, as ■inir)ng winds 
the West wind is called a species ol Xorth wind 
and the Hast wind .i s|)ecics of South wind. It is 
iiiuch the same with hannouies aecordinji; to some 
aiitliorities, w'ho I'cekon oulj two sjiesnes, the Dori.in 
.uid l’hi};;ian, and desenbe all the other eonibin.i- 
tions as eithei Dorian or I’hrjgiaii. ' I'his then i' 
tiie nsuallx accepted view of |Milities But it is not so si.i iru' 
ti’iic or ffiKKl as 0111 elassifioitioii. attordmn to which i"ii» 
there tii'c onlj two jiolities or even only a sin>i:lc ' ’ 
IKility constituted on noble piinci])le', and all the 
rest aie peneisions of the liest politi, eoiixspund- 
ing to the variations of the well-tempered hamioin 
ill Miixir, the more inteusi- and despotic po.ijiies 
beiii^ olii'ai'ciiieal and the l<iv and mild polities 
democratiad. 

lint it is not rijrlit to follow tlie fashion of some uiw i\ 
contemporary writers in deiinhi^ Deinocnicj without ' 
any (iwdiiieatiuu as a ]Kilit> in which the masses are 
Hiiprcnic. For it is cipudl} tlie case in an ( )li;;nreh} ' 
and in any other polity wliatevcr that the supreme 
jKiwer is in the hands of the jp’catcr part. Xor a^ain 
may wo dciino Oli^areliy without .my qu.ililieation 
as a iHility in which the Few arc supreme. For sup- 
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pose that the gnms iiopiilation of a Rtiitc amounted 
to thirteen hniidrcil, of whom one thousand weie 
rich, and that the tlioiisand rieii persons did not 
iillow :uiy sliare of rule to the tlircc linndred |>oor, 
although they were pci'suiiallv free and similar to the 
thousand in every resjiect cxcejit riehes , nobody 
would inaiiitani that the ]H>lit} of this Stite was 
democratiail. SiniUarly suppose the i-aso of a small 
number of poor persons who arc jet stmnger than 
a Larger number of the neh . hei'e again iiolMxh 
would describe such a ]K)lity as an Oligarehj, if the 
mass of the po]mlntion licing iich weie excluded, O'* 
tht'n otr ou /ijfimflit Hi, from the honours of State 
(t is more correct then to say that tlie politj is ,( 
Democracy wrben the su)>reme ]H)wer is in the hantls 
of the free citizens, had an Oligarchy when it is in tiu‘ 
liands of the rich,* ’had that it is only <in aceidental 
circumstance tlait tlie forniei constitute ‘ii majoritx 
•iiid the latter a minority of the popuLitiun, iis tlicre 
.ire inanj' free ]iersons in tlie w'orhl and onij a few' 
persons of pniperty. Foi on the aittmufftion that if 
in tiui mipmnunj of the Feir irhirh mfdrn on Oli- 
garchy it xvould follow that, 'f the disti ibntion of tlie 
offices of State among the citizens were regulated by 
stature, us ''accoi'ding to some uuthoiities is the case 
in vKthio]iia, or by pui*sonal l>e.inty, the poIitj would 
be an Oligarehj , for the number of beautiful or tall 
persons is siiiall. This hmvcvi'i is vKiileiUly out oj 

* Tlioro hlioiilil lie i coumim in'ste.ul of a full stift aftci 
jrXuvcnot. 
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the (jw’ntioH. Hut ut ilic «i<uhc time even uuiiltli uiu\ 
licreoiiiil frocilom tuken alone ai’c not sufficient a*, 
tlic determining ciiaracteristics of Deinocr.iey and 
Oligarohy. On tlie contrim, as liotli tliese politic- 
ineludc a xnriety of inenilieis, it is pro]icr to dmu a 
fiirtlicr distiiK-tion and to lay down on the one hand 
that the polity is not a l)c‘inoeiae>, if a ininoiity of 
simply free eiti/ens inle a inajorit} ‘ ahC.g at \pol- 
loniii upon the lonnin sea and at Theiii, in both 
wliieli Stat<.*s the enie honours were engio-sed b> 
the families u’hieli elainied a |)rcemincnt nobilit> as 
haling lieen the on<’'ma1 founders of tne eolonies, 
although thei acre ihiineru'alK few and* their -nb- 
jeits weie niani, and on the other hand that it i- 
not an 'Oligarihi, il the luh rule solelj in \irtue of 
their nuiiieiieal superioiiti, as was ibrineih the ease 
at Oolojihon, wheie the nicgoiit> c)f the eiti/xMis hiid 
.lequired a tirgc pio)H.‘it^ iH'tore tlie ei>i of tlie 
Ijidian war. The tiutli is that a Denioer.iiy oMst- 
when the uuthoriti is in the Itand- of the fiee ,.nd 
poor who are in .1 niajoriti, and an Oligarehi when it 
is in the hands of the imipertied or noble ela-s who 
.iiv in a niinoiiti. 

Thus the f.iet that theie are more jiolities than 
one •mil the rea-on of the fact haie been st,ited 
We h.ive now to show that there aie nioie than the 
two we have ineiitioned rr., Jh’iiitMUiicif <nn( Oht/nr- 
r//^, and to diseiibe the natiii'e anil the eause of each 
starting from the eoiisider.itiun whieh ha- been .d- 
reswly adduced. We all allow' that everi State eon- 

^ Omitting «cai c^fu6^eflcdl' 
lionduig oAiyti^;^ia 
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Theinrtiinf tains iiot 0116 pai't only, but Hcvenil. Accordingly we 

j SbitB proceed in the same Avay att if it wcto our pui- 

liOBc to ascertain the different species of animal. We 
shoidil licgiii in tliat case by specifying the organs 
indispensable to any aiiiiiud , I mean cciiain of tlic 
oi^ns of house, the oi’giuis winch R'ceire imd digest 
4 (K)d, vi/. the mouth and stomach, and also the iiiciii- 
bei's In means oFwIueli each animal moies. Snpiios- 
iiig tli.it tills is an exhaustive list of the different 
oigans, and th.it of each organ tliei'e .ire ditlbreiit 
kinds, 1 mean, snp{)osing that there are se\ cml kinds 
of month, stomach and organs of sons.ition as well as 
of the nieuilieis which .ii-e orj^uis of movement, we 
sec th<at the numlier of jHishible coml>iu.ations of these 
oigiuis will neeessaiih ]>ioduce se\cr.il kinds of ani- 
m«ils, althoHijh the t/ww/vv oj apiiict wiif 

not Im' Hulniutfid,’ ils the s.imc animal cannot have 
sevenil dilleient kinds of mouth or eais llouce it 
we take all the possible combinations of these organs, 
thc^ will inoduce ditterent hjieLies of animals, .iiid 
thcix: ^rill be as ni.uiy different species of animals as 
there are combiiuitioiis of the oigans necess,ii3 to 
their eMstence. It is the same with the ]iolities in 
(|uc.stion , foi .Sbites like animals aiv cuinpu.sed not 
of a single part, but of several, as has lieen inoi'e than 
once remarked. One of these parks is the class which 
is conccnied with the supjily of foial, m'z. the Jins- 
bandmeii as the} ai-e called. A second is the so-called 
mechanical class, vik. the class 'which is occupied 
with such arts as arc indispensable to the administra- 
tion of a State, whether tlic} are absulutel} neccssar} 

^ Acudin^ cerrt de rorni ro rrepe rtiv re^vas 
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to its existence or conducive to luxiir\ and icfinc- 
inent of life. A tinrd is tlie coinnicrcial class, l)> 
wliicli i mean the class that devotes itself to the sale 
.ind pinvhase of i^oods and to Inisiness both whole- 
sale and rebul. 'I'hei'e is fmiitlil} the class of hired 
lalMiureiN, fifthly, the military class which is finite as 
indisiieiisable its the foregoing, if the citizfsis aie not 
to be the slaves of any assailants Am/ //n't /mu ir oj 
ix ulmliitfii/ itt/inxtft' for it is an ini- 
|H>ssibility, we may say, that a State which is natu- 
rally the slave of otheis shouhl deserve to be tailed 
a State at all, as in(le]ieiidence is a cha’”ieteristic of 
.1 Sbite, and slaves aie vlestitute of mdepeiidence 
Hence this subject has licen tieated inade(|iiatcly al-cntinimur 
though iiigeiiioiisly in the ‘ /fcyofft/fcof Fl.ito. Socrates 
Ihei'C says that a State is com]iovd of four alisolutely 
iiuU.s]ieiis<ible elcnieiits which he specifies as a weaver, 
a huslxiiidmaii, <i cobbler and a buildei but <it a 
later iioiiit, .is if he felt the iiisufliiiciicy of these four 
fill' independence, he <idds to the nuinbei a siuith. 
people to take charge of the necessan live stock, ifnd 
still fuither a mei chant .tnd a retail tr.uler, and all 
these elements collectively fonn the cuniplemeiit of 
the State in its primary fonn, as if it were ‘only the 
ncceswies of life which lO’c the objects of the consti- 
tution of any State, and rafiiicmeiit or nobleness wcii' 
not more iniliapeiisable to a State than cobbleivs or 
hiislKindnien. The military ckiss he dia'n nut assign 
to the State until the nicreuMc of its territory and its 

' Repnb/K. ii ]> !I6') n miij 

- Reading rov ■iiwymiiui' yt ami below nXX' m' Till' KuKoi 
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contiguity to tluit of ci iicighboui iiig people have 
landed the citizens in u'nr. But it may fairly lie 
objected that among his four associates or whatever 
the number may be, there must lie somebody to pixi- 
iiounce and adjudge justit'c And on tlie same prin- 
ciple as ne should regaitl the soul as being moi'e 
properly a member of an animal than the Ixiily, so it 
is i-ight to legard the corresponding classes in the 
State, \i/ the iiiilitiU‘\ class, the class which is in- 
vested aith the iulministnition of legal justice, •ind 
thii-db, the delilierative laMly-- for deliberation is a 
t<Lsk uhich deiiMiids pohtual intelligence -as being 
meinbeix of a SLite in <i highen sense than the classes 
which merely her>e to supply the iiecessaiy wants of 
life. \oi docs it make am iliflerenco to our argu- 
ment ■whether these functions are appiopiiated to 
pai'tieular classes .or are united in the same hands. 
On i'< o/h-a file co»< , foi it happens not iiifiequeiith 
that the soldiei's are at the suae time the huslKiml- 
nicii Thus as the classes which constitute the soul ot 
the State, as well as those which loiistitiite its body 
•ire to be reganlcd as membei’s of the State, it is e\i- 
dent that the iiiilitaiy chiss is necessarily a incniber' 
'flic seieiith class consists of those 

' It wiiuld aj.pLvir tli.it some wonK fallen out of the text 
utter fu'ipuiv rrjs iriiXrus' Foi ttftor mentioiiing h\ e ii.ii t,. i .r cltniuiiU 
ut .1 State (p. l.-il, 11 7— IS; Anstotlo is leil mto a digicsHioi 
upon tile iieiuHHity of a niiliUiy (l.uis .uul u i iitieisiii of the mowh 
put lorniirdby>Soi,rates iiithe/f< 7 /f/f>/» IP L>1,1 I'l p I'.i,! 10), 
then he reamiics Ina oiiuiucration of the p.irU of a SLitc uith tin 
WOlds ffiSniiov Si TO rats outruitr XfiT-i.v/iyiivv A coiii]mrisoil ot 
tlio preiieui pasHuge mtli Ilk i\ ch S suggests the iiisertion of 
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whooe properties enable them to bear the public bur 
ileiiH, or ill other words of tlic i icii. Tlie ciglitli coui- 
]>riscs tlie executive inagistnitcs uho serve the State 
ill the diffei-cnt public ofliccs, as oHicers arc iiidis- 
]icnsab1u to a Statu. It is necessary therefore tliat 
tliere should be a chiss of jicinoiis who arc capable of 
holding otiicc and who render this scmcc to the 
Stiite either cuiitiiiiioiisly oi b\ a s}steni of altenia- 
tion There muaiu the clashes which we incident- 
ally defined just now, \ik the bodv 'which is to 
deliberate, and the bod\ which is to adjudicate 
u])on (|ucstions of justice lictween htig.'iuts. And a- 
all the functions wc.liaiu iiained uiigut to be dis 
charged and nobl> and justly discharged* in .i Stab* 
it Is iiidispensiible that there should be also a ehiso 
of public ineii endowed with inbie. 

It Ilia) be observed, that all thp faculties we ha\e 
described niaj with one exception bo often united 
in the same hands Thus the same iieisons niaj con- 
stitute the imlit<u‘>, agiieiiltiiial, and .irtisan classes, 
and also the debbeiatne .nid jnduial boilies. • All 
classes too allect to jMissess the requisite iirtiie and 
consider tliemsclves conqietent to fill neurl} all the 
public oilices Ihit it is iiiqiossible that the same 
jiersons should be poo” and rich And hence it 
IS siqiposed that these two classes, m/. the iich and 
the tioor, aix; in a preeminent sense parts of a State 
And further, as the one cla.ss is almost alwa>s nume- 
rically small, while the other is nnnicricalh huge, it 
ajipears that these are the leally antagonistic meiii- 


' K(*:i(ling Til liwXtvaoiifmi kh'i K/HmCn 
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beni of a State^ Tho result is that tlie character of 
all e.\istiug politics is (Ictermiiuxl by the ])rcdoiiii- 
iiance of one or other of these chwses, and it is the 
common upiuion that there are two ^Kditics and two 
only, viz. Democnicy and Oligarchy, 
lip. 2G5 ^f|q We liave alnsuly stated that there •ii'c several 
Tfap raiibvof politics iiiul have indicated the cause". Wc have 
ueniMni<} now to sliow that there arc scvci'al kinds of 13c- 
oiiKiinh> mocracy and Oligarah} Hut the I'eniarks we have 
.dready nude serve to elucidate this iwiiiL For 
there are various classes among the coinmons tis well 
iis among the so-ciillcd upper ordeis One class of 
commons is com|)oscd of husiKiiidnien, another of 
artisajis, a third of merchants vho are occupied with 
the purchase and sale of goods, a fourth of seafar- 
ing people, whether engaged lu war, business, tnms- 
{Hirt service or fisljing, for etich of those classes is 
iimiicrous in diftercut ]daccs, as c.g. tishermcn at 
Tarentmn and Hyzautium, marines at Athens, tinders 
III ^Egiiia or Chios, and persons engaged m trdiis])oit 
service in Tenedos To tliesc wc may suld maniial 
labourers and all who possess so little pro]icrty 
as to be incapable of leisure, as well as all wiio aro 
free but nut doceiidal fnnu citizens on Iioth sides, 
and any other similar class of {lopulutinn. Among 
the upiicr classes on the otlicr hand, the dilfcieiices 
consist in wcsUtli, nobility, virtue, culture, and other 
recognized chanifitcristics not less distinctive tliaii 
these. 

Demucincy according to tlie ])rimai‘y conecptioii 
of it is tlie polity which is iirccmineiitly bused upon 
equality According to the law of Democracy as so 
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conceived equality implies that the poor should not 
be in any sense ‘rulers rather than the rich, that nei- 
ther the one party nor the other should be supreme 
but that botli should stsind u|Km the same footing 
For if Ave grant that freedom and ci|Ufilit\ arc, as 
some suppose, cspcciallv found iii a Deuiocracy, they 
will best l)c realised where all tlie citizens ha\e the 
largest share of iKilitical rights upon equal teniK 
Ihit as the commons form a numerical im^orit) and 
the uill of the nuqorit} is supreme, it folloAvs that 
the ]M)lity in which these conditions aiAi mili/ed 
must be a Demociwy *()ne species of Deinocmey ni» \ irmiix 
then IS that iii uhieh eligibility U> the oiiices of State 
is ilcpendeut iqioii a proiierty qualiiieation, but the 
(lualification is a loiv one and, ns anyone uho ac- 
quires tho amount of pniperty enjoys the iirnilege of 
eligibility, so anyone aaIio loses it ce>xses to be eligible 
There is a second si»ecies of DemocracA' in Aihich all 
the citizens avIio are not liable to any objection oii 
tfw. srorc itf Oirfh are eligible to office but the hiAV i«< 
supreme. A tliiid is that in nrhich eveiylMidy is eli- 
gible to the offices of State, proi ided only that he is a 
citizen, l,e. hnetnalUi tii the rujoifnwut of the rttfhfK 
of citiwmhtf), but the Ian is supreme. There is yet om 
another species which i^ Muiihir to the last in all ivmocw^ 
resiiects except tliat the peo])le rather than the law is 
here siipi'cnie. This is the ease Avhen it is pujiiilai' 
decrees which ai-c the siqinmie or final authorities, 

.ind not the Ian. It is tho demagogues nho are 
to blame for this state of things. For in .States 
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whicli enjoy a dcniocniUuil pulit> I'cfi'iil.'itcd by law 
no deniagofpiu over inakca hia apiiearaiicu, and it is 
the best citimis who enjoy the posts of honour. But 
it is where the laws arc not supreme that deuia- 
irogiies ajipcar. For the eoniinoiis in such a State 
ai'e convei'tcd into a inoiiarch, i. e. into an individual 
coniiiosod of niaiiY othei indi\ulu.v 1 s, foi the supreme 
power IS ^cstod in the m.im, not indeed as indivi- 
duals but collectively. What is the nature of the “iniil- 
“titiide of loisK,' which in the lan^iiii^e of ' lloiner is 
“ no blessing, whether it is this or a niiniber of nilers 
oxcreisiiiK individual aiithoritv, is a ipiestion involved 
in obsciiritv. Ihit in any Ctise the eoiiinions whom we 
,11 e supposin'!: aspiie in viitue of then inoimrehieal 
character to excixiise monarehical powei, as lieinjc 
exenipted from the/.snitiol of tin* law, the} beeoiiie 
desiiotie and cunseifuentl} pay hi^li honoui to syco- 
phants, and ill f.ict <i I leiiiocmcv of this description is 
aiialoj^iis to Tyminiv <1111011^ inun.iiehic.d tiiriiis of 
jroverninent 'J'hiis in iMith theix: is the same cha- 
Kictcr, III both an exercise of des])otic rule over the 
liettei classes, the ]io]mI<ir deci-ecs in tlie one wise 
answer to the edicts o/ 7 /tr tjirtiut in the other, and the 
demagogues inid sycophants arc the same and cori'c- 
spond. Xor is tiiei'c ,iiiy class so influential as the sy co 
ph<ints and demagogues 111 their respective sphei'cs, the 
tornier in the court of tyniiits and the latter in the 
kind of Democracy which 1 have descrilied It is tlu 
demagogues who aie rus]ionsib 1 e fur the snpremaev 
of the popular deci ees rather th.in of the laws, as they 
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idways refer everything to the coiiiiiioiis. Awl thf,y 
(to no, bcciiuse the coiisequciicc is an increase of tlieii 
own itowcr, if tlic coininuns coutnil all afiiiirs, and 
they theinselros control the juilgnient of the com- 
mons, as it is tlieir guidance tliat the coiunioii' 
always follon. Anotlier riirniiisfamT which IhuIh ft> 
the Imt form iij Dmuumn/ is tliat fill who li,i\e any 
coiiiplamt sigiimst tlie ofliccis of Stite argiie that the 
judicial ])u\\er ouglit to he rested m tlie eomnion^i 
■ind as the coiniiions gladly enteitain tlie 'indictment 
the residt is that tlie authority of all the oliiccs ot 
State IS seiioiisly mqiaiix'd. It noiild seem a just 
criticism to asset t tliikl this kind of DeiiioiTacy is not 
a eoiistitutiuiial goieiiiment at all, <is coiistitiitioiial 
govcnmieiit is iiiqiossihle without the siqircmacy ot 
Ians. Fur it is light tluil the Ian should he siipreiiic 
universally and the olliecis of State only in particnlai 
eases, Mf the governineiit is to lie leiraiiled .is con 
stitiitional. And <is Denioeracy is, os nc hiirc m‘n, a 
form of polity, it is evident that the eoiistitutioii, ii< 
which .ill business is .idiiiniisteicd hy popiihn •de- 
crees, IS not even .i Dcnioenicy in the stiict sense ot 
the term, as it is impussihle that .uiy ]>0]>uUi deeiee 
should lie capable of iinivei'sul application 

The vaiioiis sjiecies of Denioir.icy iiiav he thus 
deterniined. 

Among the species of (Higai-chy the first is one in i v 
whieliapiopcity<|ualiiieatiuu i» the condition of eligi- Ji';;'," 
hihty to tlieotliees of State, hut it is only so high that ’ 
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the po(>r^\hu <ire excluded from nflicc may fonii a ma- 
jority of the population, and everyone who acjpiirea 
the amount of proijcrty eiijoyH fnll political x>rivilc^s 
Anotlier species is when eligibility to office is de- 
{)endent on a hij;h ]nuxMM*t\ <iualffication and the 
officers themselves elect to the \acnncies. In this 
ciise, if the election takes place from among the 
whole Iwuly of qualified citizens, the system maybe 
regarded as tending towanls an Aristocracy, but if it 
IS confined to {).irticular classes, its rusntftalh/ oli- 
garchical. A third sxicci&i of Oligarchy is one in 
w’hich a son succeeds to his fiitluT’s office, / ft is hitml 
HjMH 1 hi‘ j}nuui)/t‘ of hnrtlihi a iourtii one in 
which the same hereditary' jirinciple exists, and the 
siqii'cmc authority rests with the Kxecutive and not 
with the law 'riiis J,ist sjK.‘cies of Oligaichy is the 
counterpart of 'ryxniny among monarchiuil foms 
of government anil of the cxtruiiie form of De- 
mocracy, as we defiiieil it, .uiiong Deinocsucies and 
is commonly desciilK'd as a Dynasty 

Thcic are thus all these various s]>ecies of Olig- 
.irchy and Democmey. But it would not be light 
to ignore the ftU't that it liap])ens in .1 considerable 
nunilicr of States that, while the jiulity as e\]iressed 
in the laws is nut demucratical, the 'habit and ten- 
dency of the citizens iirwliice a demociiitical s])irit 
111 tiic administration, and so conveiwely in other cases 
that, while the xvolity as cxx>ressud in the laws is 
comiiarativcly democratical, it is fnnn the tendency 
<ind habits of the citizens more oligarehical in its 
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administmtion. And thiti u (»ipecially thu cumc aftei 
politiciil revolutions, as men do not pass Ciisily from 
one political regime to another but ai'e content in the 
first instance with putty uncroachiucnts u]iun thu pri- 
vileges of their rivals, so that the laws which existed 
before the re\ohition continue in foi'cc, altliough tlie 
ruvolntionarj has got the upper hand 

TIuit this is an exhaustive cliissifieation of tiic lii\, m 
difllrent siiccics of Democracy and Oligaiflij is suffi- 
cicutly pixived by the nature of facts we lia\e alleged. 

For it is inevitable that ])ulittcal ]m\ileges should lie ulw>-ii 
eiijoycd either by all the classes of the cominoiis as 
we ha\c '^‘cified them or b} some of thepi oiiIn. 

This being the case, whenever it is the agricul- 
tural class 01 in other wonls the class iiosscssed of a 
incMleratc pnipert) which eiij(,»s the supi’eiiie au- 
tliorit,> in thu politi, the udiuiiiistratiou is Imsed 
upon an obsenaiiee of law. Foi as an .igrieiiltiiral 
population is obliged to work tiir its h\nig and is 
incapable of a mere life of leisure, tliej bow *heii 
necks to the law .iiid eoiitciit themselves with holding 
Old} such meetings of the Assciiibl} as nix; indisiieiis- 
able. Kilt political pmileges in tliis ]H>htv arc open 
to any inhabitant of thu Stite upon his aei|iiiring the 
legally deteniiiiicd pmpertv qiuilificatioii'. The rea- 
son of tlicsie conditions is that the absolute exeliisioii 
of any individual fi'oni political privileges is a mark 
of Oligai'ch} , w Idle on the other hand the possibilit} 
of leisure is out of the (picstion, if there is not an 
adeqmite iiecuniary income. Tliis then is one species 
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of 1 )eiiKKT!icy, timl such arc the circuinBtaiiccs wliich 
give rise to it. There is a second species liased iiiioii 
tlie next principle of eligibility, h’or political privi- 
leges may lie open theoretically to any inhabitant 
.igaiiist whom no objection can Ikj bninglit on the 
score of his descent, although they are not practicall} 
exereised by anyone, unless he is able to enjoy a life 
of leisiim The result is that in tins second form of 
Democracy the laws are supreme owing to the want 
of ])ccuniary means among the citi/ens. The third 
species is one in which political ]>n\ileges arc o])en 
to all the inhabitants, jirovided only that the\ are ot 
free bii*th, although they aic pivweiited from actually 
exercising them by the rcisoii alleged in the last 
c<ise, »r.. vaitt of mHiHt, so that in this jiolity too the 
law is necessarily anpreme. The fourth species of 
Dcniocmcy is the oifc which was chronologically dc- 
\elo]ied last in States For it results from the great 
increase in the size of States .is compared with then 
original dimensiona and from the .mccssion of large 
lieLUmary rcsouices that not only do .dl the inhabit- 
ants theorutic<illy enjoy ]K>litica1 pri> ileges in conse- 
quence of the pi edominant inf1iieiii-e of the masses, 
but they actually exercise them in the conduct ot 
political business, ,is eieii the ])uor are cmdilcd by 
the pay they rccciic to enjoy the leisiiie nervxaarjf fo 
polifirtd Ujv. And indc'csl it is a ])opulatioii of this 
kind which has the largest amount of leisure, for 
they an‘ not luipedcd in any way by the munagement 
•if their private aifaira us is the case with the rich, 
who are thus frequently prevented from attending 
the Assembly or tlic Courts of Law. The consc- 
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qucnce in that it in tlie nitisfl of the poor rntlicr than 
tlic laws that become the >«iipieme authority in tliu 
{Kility. 

ijo much for tlic imnibcr and clianicter of the 
species of Dcmocnicy as determined b\ the foire of 
the circuinstaiiccs we htive described. 

We come now to those of ( )hgarchy. \\ hen there 
IS a consideRible nuniliur of jieople ]iussesning an 
amount of pro]iert> whicli is comparatively sni.dl or 
.it the most not very Lirge, this is the first species 
of <)ligai‘ch>, one in which an\l)uily who actpiiies the 
amount of propertv is entitled to tin e\ercise of 
political privileges niwl in ■which, as therq is a large 
innnlier of members of the governing cl.iss it is a 
neiessaiy consequence that the snpiem.iL\ icsidcs 
not in human beings but in the law. Koi the mure 
widely the oiti/eiis are miimeil fiom monarchical 
govcrnmeiit, and the moie ne.irh it is tlie ease 
that the ainoimt of piviperty which the\ iiosscss i^ 
not so large as to enable tlieiii to eiijoi leisme ' 'tli- 
oiit .ittendiiig to business or so small that the} *re- 

• |uirc to he supported at the exiieiisc of the State, 
the more certain]} will the} approve the siipiemaci 
of the law in then case rather than their own su- 
premacy. If on the other h,ind the propertied class 
18 flinaller than in the last case, and the requi'.ite 
amount of pi'o[iert} larger, the second species of 
Oligarchy is i-ealized. For the increase of their 
resuiirLCS leads them to aspire to a ]iropurtionate 
increase of their power ; and the result is tliat they 
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exeixiitic the right of coopting the nicnibcre of the 
governing body from tlic 'iuuhscb and, an they have 
not yet attained suflicient strcngtii to dupeiiBc witli 
the autliority of hivr, they acconnnochito the law to 
the general principle of the polity. If again they 
intensify the form of polity by still further diminish- 
ing the number of the governing body and augment- 
ing the rciiuisite amount of propert}, they arrive at 
the third stage of Oligai-chy, in which not only are 
tlic otKces of State in the hiinds of tlie privileged 
class, but the tenure of oilicc is regulated bj a law 
wliich prescribes tliat at the death of tlic ]iaients the 
childi'en slijdl succeed to their places. Hut w hen the 
accumulation of vast iimiicitios and the presence of a 
numoraus chmt'flt' leads to an exaggerated iiitcusifi- 
eation of thts oltf/arekind pnmupfr, a dj nastic govern- 
ment of till* kind tidis constituted ajiproaches closelv 
to a Moiiarclo. and the supi'umo autliority is vested 
m human lieuigs rattier than in the law. Tins is 
tlie fourth sjiccies of Oligarchy, tlic countei’iiart of 
the'latest development of Democracy 

Apai-t fiTOii Demucivic 7 *““1 Oligarehy thcro are 
still two foiius of politv or constitutional government, 
one of wliich is generally recogiiiml and has been 
mentioned in tliis Isiok as one species of the four 
acknowledged politi&i, vi/, Monarchy, Oligarchy, 
Democracy, and fourthly the so-called Aristocracy. 
But there is a fifth which is called by the general 
name of all politics, viz., a Polity, although fitim the 
infirequcncy of its actiutl realization writera who eii- 
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(leavour to enumerate the specioR of polities jiaas it 
over anil coniine themselves, like Plato in the books of 
his KepuMic, to the usual four. 

Properly speaking we should confine tlie name of AriBtocnrv 
Aristocracy to tlie form of polity described in tlic early 
part of our treatise. For the only polity which in jus- Tii<i»tnit 
tico deserves tlie name of Anstocnicy is that in which tin- u mi 
the citizens are the best persons in an absolute sense, 
according to the standard of virtue and not in reference 
to any arbitrary definition of goodness. For it is here 
and here only that tlie good man and the good citizen 
are absolutely the same , whereas in ever> other polity 
the giMMlncss of the good is rchitivc to tlieir pwn polity. 
However there is a class of polities which pieseut cer- lopoimiir 
tain points of dificrence as compared with oligarciiical 
polities on the one huud‘ and with the so-callcd Pulit> 
on the other, as in them the elcctioiH to office are not 
(Ictennined by wealth only but also by > irtue. This 
form of polity differa both from Polity in the strict 
sense and fnini Uligarcliy, and is c.illed aristocrat'' id. 

It arises from the fact thiit even in States which 'do 
not treat the proiiiotioii of virtue as a matter of public 
iiitcivst tliei'e are still certain iwinoiis wliosc name 
staiuls high and wlio arc generally regarded as the 
better classes. Any iHiIity then in winch rcganl is 
piud to wcaltli, virtue and numbers, as at Cartlnige, is 
aristocratical ; so too is any {lolity in which regard is 
paid to two of these only, viz., to vii-tnc and num- 
bers us in the Lacedacinoiiian imlity’, and tlieie is 
a fusion of the two elements, mimbera and virtue 
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Tliere are thus two apccica of Aristocracy besides the 
primary or best polity ; and wc may reckon as a tliinl 
species all tlie forms of the so-called I’olity which 
have nitlicr an indiiiatiou to Oligarchy. 

(iMi Mil It remains for us to speak of tlie fonn specially 
called Polity and of Tyranny. Wc liave adopted this 
onlcr, although neither the Polity nor anyone of the 
forms of Aristoci'acy just described is pro^ierly a per- 
version, because in strict truth they all Hill short of 
the absolutely normal iiolity and consequently arc 
placed in the same catalogue with tlie perversions, and 
tlie pencmions ]»ropcrly so-called are perversions of 
II Mil these, if. perrrt^iom m the itcntud tkgrer, as we said 
at the outset And it is reasonable to discuss Tyranny 
lust as being of all imlitics the least worthy to be called 
a polity or constitiiitional govemmeut, luid it is only 
with politics that oOr tniatisc is coiiccnied. 

Having then stated the justification of our aiTangc- 
incnt, we have now to sjieak of the Polity. Its essen- 
tial cliaiuctcr will be clearer after our determination 
of*thc features of Oligarchy and Democracy, tor a 
I’olity may be descrilicd in general tcniis as a ftision 
of Oligarchy and Democracy. It is the fashion liow- 
to iwsigii the luune of Polity to such foniis only 
iratocrall fusion as incline to Democracy, and of Aris- 

tocnicy nitlicr to such as incline to Oligarchy, inas- 
much as culture and uobility, whidi are the duinicter- 
inticH of an Arietommjy arc more usually the con- 
comitants of wealth. Another reason for regarding 
m urixtoemtiml die forms affusion which haveaten- 
dmry to Olitjarehy is tlie assumption that the rich are 
in ])Ossession of the advantages for which crimes are 
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usually conunittcd, mul are therefore likely to lead 
rirtmma liven ; hence they are (IcBignatcd the gentle 
ur upper classes. And thus as it is the purport of 
Aristocracy to assign the superiority to the best citi- 
Kcns, it is held that the citizens in Oligarchies arc 
also likely to be tlie gentle classes, liut it may be 
s.iid to be an iniiiossibility ‘that a State sliould be 
■w'cll-cirdci'cd, if it is go\enicd not by the best but by 
tlic lower cl.i'^ses, and similarly tlsit a State should be 
under the govLTiiiucnt of tlie best, if it is not well- 
ordeml. (lood ordci lunvever does not consist in the 
laeiv enactiiieiit of goo<l laws, if they aie not obeyed, 
ilcucc wc must distinguish two kinds of good Older, 
one consisting in the oliediencc of the citizens to the 
existing laws, and the othei in the wise enactnient of 
the laws by which they abide, tor it is jiossible to 
obey bad laws as ivell as good ones. Ihit this wise 
ciiuctineiit of the laws may tike two forms, they may 
be either the best laws jHissible to the citizens in 
«|iiestioii or the best absolutely. It seems that .a-is- 
tocnicy consists iiiiiiciiiidly in the distribution of the 
honours of State according to virtue. (For the prin- 
cijile of Aristocr.icy is virtue, of Oligarchy w'calth and 
of Denioci'acy fi'cedom, but the definition that the 
will of the iniyority is supi'onic is true of all, as it is 
tlie case in Oligarchy and ^Vi'istociiicy' no less than in 
Democracy that the will of the greater jiart of those 
who enjoy full political privileges is supreme*.) In the 
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great nityority of States tlien it is the siiecics which is 
really a Polity that is called an 'Aristocracy; it in 
really a Polity, because the fusion of rich and pour 
aims merely at the reprcmUation of wealth and free- 
dom, hit it is generally called an Aristocracy, because 
the rich are in fact popularly regarded as occupying 
the position of the gentle classes. But as there are 
three things, viz. freedom, wealth and virtue, which 
claim to be the standard of equality in a polity— foi 
the fourth or nobility, as it is called, is a ncccssaiy 
concomitant of the lust two, being nothing else than 
'ancestral virtue and wealth — it is evident that, while 
the fusion /)f the two elements, ’the rich and the poor, 
ought to be called a Polity, that of the three deserves 
the name of Aristocracy more than any other polity 
e.xcq)t the gcnvunc 6r primary form. 

It has liccn shitud then that there are othci 
species of ^Kility besulcs Mouarehy, Democracy and 
Oligarchy. It is clciir too what is the character of 
these several species, what arc the points of diiference 
between the forms of Aristocracy and between Aristo- 
cracy on the one hand and the various forms of Polit} 
on the other, and how nearly they aic related to one 
another. 

As a sequel to these remarks we have now to 
describe the manner of creating the so-called Polity 
as distinct from Democracy and Oligarcliy and the 
method of setting it up as a constitution. This will 
be made clear at once by a simple statement of tlic 
characteristics of Democracy and Oligarchy ; for we 
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have only to ascertain the {toints of distinction be- 
tween them and then to take tlie corresponding half, 
so to say, of each and put the two together. 

But tliere arc three principles of this combination 
or fusion. The first consists in the adoption of both 
the institutions 'of tlie two parties, vk. the Oligarchs 
and Democrats. Take fur instance the question of 
attendance in the Courts of Law. It is customary in 
Oligarchies to inflict a fine upon tlie rich for non- 
attendance but not to give the poor any fee for 
fMondmicc, and in Dcmocmcics on the other hand 
to pay the poor but not to inflict a flue upon the 
rich. The coinbineil. or intei mediate system is a 
union of both and is therefore appropriate ‘to a Polity, 
as consisting in a fusion of the two principles. This 
then is one method of combination. Another consists 
in taking a mean lietnecn the systems of the two 
])arties. Tims if we take the prii ilege of attendance 
in the public Assembly, in tlic one case there is no 
property qualification rctpiii'cd or it is a ver}' small 
one, and in tlie other it is large ; the combined 
system is not to adopt either of these qualifications 
but to strike a mean between the two. A third 
method is to sulopt parts of both systems, i.e. part of 
the oligai'chical and part of the democratical law For 
instance, if the apiioiiitmcnt of the offices of State by 
lot is, as is gcnenilly supposed, democratical, while 
the appointment by suffrage is oligarchical, if it is 
democratical not to require a property qualification 
and oligarchical to require it, then the aristocratical 
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or political syatein is to take part from each of tlie 
t\ro politics, vi/. to hike from Oli^rchy the system of 
election by suffrage anti from Democracy the absence 
of a proiierty qualiiicatJoiL 

And as this is tlic method of fusing the two 
politics, Democracy and Oligarchy, so the criterion of 
a good fusion is the possibility of calling the same 
polity a Democrac}’ and an Oligarchy; for it is evident 
that the cause of tliis unccrtiiint} in langmige is the 
success of the fusion. It is in fact a general charac 
tcristic of the mean that the tun evtremes arc dis- 
cernible in iL This is just the case with the Di- 
cedaemonian polity. Tlieie lire many jicople who 
endeavour ‘to describe it as a Democracy because of 
the many domocratical elements iii its constitution 
Wo may instance llij*t the education of the children 
The children of the rich ate brought up in the Stime 
way as those of the poiir and receive an education 
which would not be beyond the children of poor 
paronts. Aiul the same is true of the yeai-s suc- 
ceoding childhood, and again aftenrards when thej 
reach man’s estate , there is no distinction lictwccii 
rich and poor. So too they all faro alike in the com- 
mon meals, and the rich wear a diess which any poor 
man would be able to procure. Another (li-mumitiraf 
featwre is that of the two chief officch of State to the 
one tlie cominoiis elect and to the other they aie 
themselves eligible, for they elect the Senate and 
arc themselves eligible to the Kphoralty. Othe.-s 
again call the Laccdacmoiiian iiolity an Oligarchy 
becauBO of its numerous oligarchical clemente, e.g. 
the appointment of all the officers of State by suffrage 
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instead of by lot, the concentration in a few hands 
of the imwers of life and death and evile, and many 
other similar features. Where tho fusion is successful 
it is proper that the polity should appear to Ix> t)uth 
an Oligarchy and a Uciuocracy and to be neither, and 
further that it should owe its preservation to in- 
ternal rather than to external causes, and to internal 
causes 'not merely in the sense that the paity which 
IS anxious for its preservation should form a minority, 
us this may be the case even in a bail ])olit}, but that 
tliere should be no clement of the Ktate whatever 
which is anxious for a uliangc of politj. 

The proper manner of establishing a I’o’ut} a^ 
w'cll as tlie so-called AristtKiraeies has 'now been 
stated. 

It lemains for ns, as we said, to bpcak of Tyranny, cicki' x 
not that there is much to be ^id on the subject, but 
ill Older to give it its pioper pkicc in our treatise, as 'i*'’"' 
we roganl it as one among the various kinds of 
polity. We ciitei'od into a discussioii of the forms ii> iom<i 
of Kingship in the early 1x11^ of our treatise, when 
we were investigating Kmphip in the strict sense 
of the term, the advantage or disadvantage of it to 
States, tlie iiatiire and antecedents of the king and 
the manner of instituting kiiigly government. There 
are two species of 1 '} runny wliicli w'C distinguished in 
our investigation of Kinphip ; fur their character in 
a cci-taiii sense approximates to Eiiigsliip and over- 
laps it, inasmuch as both these forms of rule are 
regukted by law. 1 refer to the absolute monarchs 
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elected among Homo non-Greek peoples and to the 
corresponding monarchs who were formerly cresitcd 
among the ancient Greeks and were known as /Ksyni- 
netes. No doubt there are certain i>oiut8 of dif- 
ference between these two fonus; but they both 
ai>proximate to Kingship in their constitutional cha- 
racter and the voluntaiy obedience of the subjects, 
while they resemble a lyanny in the dcsiiotic 'and 
wholly arbitrary nature of the rule. There is a third 
species of Tyranny which may l)c regarded as Ty- 
ranny in the strictest sense, being the countcri)art of 
the absolute Kingship. A Tyranny of this kind is 
necessarily realized in the for^n of Monarchy which 
is an irresponsible 'exercise of nde over subjects, all 
of whom arc the equals or siiperiurs of the nder, 
for the personal a<\^v<mtagc of the ruler and nut of 
the subjccte. And hence the obedience is in this 
case invuluiitar) , for no free person submits willingly 
to such rule. 

Such then for the reasons alleged are the character 
and numlmr of the species of Tyranny. 

I'KAP XI But *what is the best pohty and the best life for 
the great majority of States and persons, as tested 
by the standard not of a virtue which is beyond the 
attainment of ordinary human beings, iior of such an 
education as requires natural advantages and the 
external resources which Fortune alone can give, nor 
again of the ideally constructed imlity, but of such a 
life as the majority of people arc cajiablc of realizing 

' Rmding dnrmirucwr apx*"' 

^ Beading opx4. 

> Patting a nuA of interrogation after lurairxttr 
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in a political asHociatioii and Kuoh a polity iis the 
majority of Btatca arc capable of ciijoyiiifr* For as 
the so-called Aristocracies of which we recently 
spoke lie in some resjiects licyond the re.ich of onU- 
iiaiy States and in others aiiproxiuiate to the Polity 
in the limited sense of the tenn, we may speak of the 
two forms, vh. Arifdocracy nnd Pohty, as one and 
the same. 

In the detennination of all these questions we 
may start from tl c same principles. Tf it has been 
correctly stated in the ‘ Ktlncn that the hapiiy life is a 
life which is unimpeded in the e\ciri«ic of virtue, and 
that Mrtiie is a iiicaii Jbctwecii tao c\ti Lines, it follons 
that the mean life, Ms. the attainment of the mean 
condition possible to the citizens of an> Ktate, is the 
licst And further the same canons of virtue and >ice 
necessarily hold good for a State and for its polity, as 
the iMiIity is, so to say, the life of a State. 

In everj' Sbite Mithout cxceiition thcic aiv three tiimiihwio 
parts, viz the ^cry rich, tlie \ciy’ poor and thirdlv the 
iiitei mediate class. As it is admitted then that* the 
moderate or intermediate condition is best, it is evi- 
dent that the ^KisscHsion of Fortune’s gifts in an mter- 
inediate degree is the best thing possible. For this is 
the condition in uliich obedience to reason is easiest, 
whereas one who is exccssiielylicautiful, strong, noble 
or wealthy, or on the contRiry excessively poor or 
weak or deeply degraded cannot easily live a life 

’ The reference nnnld seem to Itn to Nirmn Eth vii eh. 14, 
p 1163 ligfiqii , but pcrlm]M it in rather the general dqctniie of 
the Etidci than any particular paamige that Arintotle has in luiiid. 

' There Bhuuld bo a comma after jScXrwroi' 
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coiifomiable to reanoii. Sucli persons arc apt in tlie 
first ciisc to be of insolence and criminality on 

a large scale, and in the second to become rogues and 
lietty crimhuils. But all crimes are tlie results either 
of insolence or of roguciy', Isith which arc conditions 
prejudicial to the interests of Ktsites. And further 
X)ersons, who nre in the enjoyment of an cxinionliiiaiy 
amount of Fortune’s gifts, strength, wealth, frieiiils 
and so on, have iieithei the ilisposition nor the know- 
ledge necessary for subnnsMon to authority — ii fault 
which they derive from their hoine-tnuning in earh 
years, as they are educated amidst such indulgence 
that they do not get the habit of submitting 'even 
to their nulstciN — while peiwons who suffer fi“om too 
great deficiency of these blessings are reduced to a 
state of iiioiital degradation. Thus while the latter 
do not imdeiNtand how' to rule, but only how to be 
mled like sla^ es, the fonner do not iindei’stand how' to 
submit 'to any rule, but onh to e.veicisc the rule of 
slave-masters. The result is a State comxMiscd exclu- 
sively of slaves and sLive-niiistei's instead of free men, 
witli sentiments of einy on the one side and of coii- 
temjit on tiie other. But such sentiments are the very 
negation of fiiciidshi]i and jiolitical association; fur 
all association implies friendship, as is proved by the 

^ l^liiultiiig the minis fn li' i/Kurff ovrni tjtvKapxiAn lau / 3 ov- 
Xapxova-i, fur tlio “uiiwilliiignctw to hold tiiiht.iry and cml offico" 
is not a point th it dosorvos mention hero If tlio} arc retimed 
in the text, d/itfurnpa will mean, not insoIcnLC and roguery, as 
111 the translation, but the diB{iosition to coinniit crimes on the 
one hand and the iiiiwilhiigness to hold offico on the other 

~ Heading ovSc rois dt8a(rKuXinr 

^ Ucading oudtiuav 
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fact that people do not choose even to walk on the same 
mul with their enemies But in theoiy at least the 
Htate is composed as far as possible of persons wlio 
are equal and similar, and this is especially the eoii- 
dition of the middle class. And from this it follows 
that, if we take the parts of which tlie State in our 
conception is composed, it is a State of this kind, vL. 
compfMt'tf hmjeUt of the middle rh''<s, which eiyojs 
the best political constitution. Fiirtiier it is thii 
middle class of citi/ens W'hich runs the least iisk of 
destruction in a State. For as they do not like pau- 
Iieisi lust after the goods of others, nor do otheiM lust 
after theirs, as paupejs after the ])ropeity of the ricli, 
tliey pass an e\isteuco \oid of peril, beiii^ neither the 
objects nor the authoi's of conspiracies. Hence it was 
a wise pniyor of ‘ Phocilides 

The muldlo clans witliia the .SUtu 
l’'.llX'S U'St, I WCUIl 

<M ij I lie neither luw imr 
lint c'uii between 

It IS clear tlieii that the Iicst politicMl association is 
the one which is coiiti oiled by the middle cLiss, and 
that the oiih States capable of a good .ulministration 
are those in which the middle class is nuinericidl} 
large and stronger, if not tiiau both the other classes, 
yet at Ie.ist than either of them, as in that case the 
addition of its weiglit tnnis the scale and pre\ cuts the 
prcdomimiiice of one extreme or the other. Accoid- 
ingly it is an immense blessing to a Statu th.it the 
active citimis should possess an intermediate and 


‘ Fnigiiicnt 12 111 Uorgk's Poetne Lytiei Gnirci 
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Bufflcient amount of property; for where there is a 
class of extremely wealthy people on the one hand and 
a class of absolute paupers on the other, the result 
is either an extreme Democracy or an unteinpered 
Oligarchy, or, sis the outcome of the predomiuauce 
of either extreme, a l^numy. For Tyranny results 
from the most violent form of Democnicy or from 
Oligarchy, but is far less likely to result from a polity 
in which the middle class is strong and the citizens all 
stand much on tlic same level. The i-casou of this we 
pp ijeiain, will state hereafter when wc treat of the revolutions 
of politics. It is evident however that the intermedi- 
ate forui of polity is licst, as it i;i the only one which 
is free froift political disturbances. For it is wlicre 
the middle class is huge that there is the least danger 
of 'disturbances and, dissensions among the citizens. 
And this too, viz. the largeness of the middle class, is 
the reason why great States aro coiupanitively little 
liable to political disturbances; whereas in small 
States it is easy to divide the whole population into 
two camps, leaving no intermediate class, and all the 
citizens in them are practically either poor or rich. 
It is the middle class too which imparts to Democra- 
cies a more secure and pcniiancnt character than to 
Oligarchies, as the middle class arc more numerous 
and e]\joy a larger share of the honours of State in 
Democracies than in Oligarchies; for if there is no 
middle class, and the poor in virtue of their numbcis 
are preponderant, the consequence is hiilure and 
speedy destruction of tiic State. 


* RcBcliug aramu 
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We may fairly regard it as an indication of the 
same f out, vk of the superiority of the middle doss, 
that the best legislators belong to tlie middle class of 
citisciiH, e.g. Solon, as is evident from his poems, 
Lycnrgiis — for ho was not king— Charondas and most 
others. 

We sec too fhmi these facts why it is that theT'“'w>»>™ 
gvosA majority of politics are either dcmocnitical or 
oligarchical. The reason is that, as tlie middle class 
is generally small in them, whichever of the two other 
classes enjoys the superiority in any case, whether it 
be tlie projicrtied class or the common^', it is a party 
which transgresses tlie rule of tlic mean that imparts 
its own bias to the [lolity, and tiicreby produces either 
Democracy or Oligarch}. And there is the further 
fact that in cuusc([ucuco of the ^mlitical disturlianccs 
and contentions between the commons on the one 
hand and the rich on the other >\hiche\er pnit} 
happens to get the better of its opponents, instead of 
establishing a polity of a broad mid cipial kiml .is- 
sumes political suiireniacy as a piize of the victory 
and sets up either a Democracy or an Oligarchy. We 
may mid that the two States, which have attained an 
imperial position in Greece, having regard solely to 
their own respective jiolitics alwuys established either 
Democi'acies or Oligarchies in the different States, not 
out of any consideration for the interests of the States 
in question, but simply for their owni interest And 
the result of all these circiuustances is that the inter- 
mediate polity is cither never realized at all or only 
seldom and in a few States; for among all who have 
hitherto attained a commanding position there has 
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liccii only a Hingle 'individual who was prevailed upon 
to restore this 2 )oliti(sil system, vis. a PtAUy. And 
iudeed it has become a settled habit among the citi- 
zens of Greek iiitatus not even to desire the principle 
of eiiuiility but to seek a position cither of rule or of 
IKitient submission to a dominant power. 

Thi' fom- The nature of the best polity and the reason why 
(vdkiiro it IS uie best are now clear. But taking the general 

ofSilfrnnt „ ^ i T- X 

iH>iiti(.ii imt of jiolitics and rcnicnibciuig tliat according to 
p aM our 'former statement thei-e are several varieties of 
Democracy and Oligarchy, we shall not after our deter- 
mination of tlie licst jMiIity find a ibHiculty in discern- 
ing what kind of jiolity is to be placed first, second 
and so on in due onlcr acconling to their comparative 
excellence and iiifcrioritj. For the nearer a iiolity is 
to the best polity, thfr lietter of course it will bo, and 
the further it is removed from the mean, the worse it 
w'ill be, unless indeed it is tried with refei’cnco to an 
arliitrai7 staiidanL And when I speak of an arbitrary 
standaid, I mean that there arc m.iny cases in w'liich 
one of two politics is preferable iu iUt ff, but the otlier 
■’may well be more sulvantageous to a ci'rtain State 
ciiAL' XII 'flic nature and iharacter of the iiolitics suitol to 
natures luid characters is the ne.\t iiuestion 
partidihr ^>liich WO liavc to coiisidei’. 

8latcH 

^ It )& iinpoDHiblo to ilctornuDe mIio was tlic “iiKhviilual” nioaut 
by Aristotle among llio ten or more ililTuruiit names siiggcHted 
by commentators. Tlic Ungmigo in which ho dosenbos tlio 
!Soloni.an polity (p. Sb, II H sqij) would loud itself to tho \iow 
tliat ho IS hero rcforriiig to Solon But diroSoSi'ai is in favour of 
Congrero’s suggestion that it is tho Lacedaoiiionun Pawniiias 
who WHS in his mind 
* Reading t<fmiuy 
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It is necessary to be|pn by assuming a principle 
of general appliciition, viz. that tlie part of tlie Stsitc 
Aviiich desires the cuiitiimaiicc of the inility oiiglit to 
l)c stronger than that Mhich docs not But in every 
Sbite tlicrc is a qualibitive and a(piuntitati\eeluincnt. 
By the foniier 1 mean freedom, i\ealth, culture and 
nobility, by the latter mere numerical superiority. 
But it is possilile that of the xiarts of 'which the State 
is composed the quality may belong to one and the 
iXuautity to another, e.g. that the ignoble classes may 
be nuinerically huger thou tlie noble or the xioor than 
the rich, but that their suxieriority in (iu.intity may 
not be eoiimieiiKurateuith their inferiorit> iii quality. 
It is necessary theix'fuie to institute a eonixiarison 
between tlie tw'o elements 

Where the numerical hupenority of the poor 
beai's the pi'oportiou we liave indicated to thf qualita- 
th'e m/H run if If of the rich, i.c. w I'louftij mjivrior to it, 
it IS natiind tiuit the polity estiblished sliould be a 
Democracy, and th<it the siksucs of l)emuci.icy si oiild 
be determined by the eliaiaeter of the coiiiuioii& to 
whom tlie suxieriuiity liclongs, ic. that, if it is the 
agricultund XKixmlatioii which is xirudoiuinaiit, it should 
be the xirimary form of Deiuocnicy, if the iiiechauical 
and wagu-cariiiiig x>ox)ulatioii, the latest dcvcloxmieiit 
of Democracy, and so fur all the intei mediate forms. 
AVhe'% on the other hand the sux>criurity of the rich or 
ux)])cr classes in ({iiality is greater than its inferiority 
ill quantity, it is uatuinl that the xmlity shoidd be an 
Oligarchy, and as iii the last case that the species of 
Oligarchy should be determined by the character of the 
oligarchical xiopulatiou in whom the superiority resides. 
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But the legislator in his political system ought 
alwaj s to secure the support of the middle class. For 
if the laws which he enacts are oligarchical, he should 
aim at the satinfaetiou of tlie middle class , if demo- 
craticiil, he should engage tlicir support in behalf of 
the laws. But it is only wlicrc the numbers of the 
middle class prciionderate eitlier over both the ex- 
tremes or over only one of them that there is a possi- 
bility of a permanent polity. Fur there is no danger 
of a consiiiracy among the iich and the poor against 
the middle cLiss, as iieitlicr rich nor poor will consent 
to a condition of slavery', and if they try to find a 
pohty which is more in the nature of a compromise, 
they will not discover any other than this, vh. tlte 
polity u'hkh tmtii iqton the middle dim. For the 
mutual distrustfulncsii/ the Olojurchs and Demoendg 
will prevent them fixim consenting to an alternation of 
rule. All the world over on the other hand thuie is 
nobody so thoroughly trusted as an arbitrator, and 
the middle class occu]>ies a iiosition of arbitration 
hetu evn the rirh and the pwn\ 

But the pei'inauence of the polity will depend 
upon the excellence of the fusion. It is a common 
and serious mistake made even by those who desire 
to set up aiistocniticsd |)oIities not only to give an 
undue shai'e of (lowcr to the rielt but to endeavour to 
dccciic the comuions. For the spurious advantages 
are sure in time to produce a real evil, as tiie usur- 
pations of the iich are more fatal to the polity tlmn 
those of the commons. 


' Oniitting Tvif iWpciit. 
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The artificeH UHually adopted in politics as pretexts citAi-xiii 
to impose upon tlie coniinoiis are live in number, 
having rcfcrcnco to the Public Assembly, the offices 
of State, tlic Courts of Law, the possession of arms 
and ^ gymnastic exercises. 

In regard to tlie fii’st the artifice is that, wliile at- 
tendance in tlie Public Assembly is a privilege allowed 
to all alike, tlie rich arc liable to a fine either exclu- 
sively or to a fine of a much more seiiuus amount fur 
non-atten(Luicc. In i^‘gard to tiic offices of State it is 
that the ixior ciijo} the privilege of declining office, 
w hicli IS not <u:curded to persons possessbig a certain 
jinipcrty assessment. In regaid to tlie Coui’ts of Law 
it IS tiiat, whereas the rich are subject to a fine for 
non-<ittcudancc, tlie poor enjoy an immunity, or the 
former aic mulcted heavily and the latter onlj in a 
small sum, as is the ca.sc in the laws of Charondas. 

There <ia‘ soiiie states also in which the entire popu- 
lation IS entitled after registration to attend the 
Assembly and the Courts of ijaw,biit if after regi^tni- 
tion thej fiul to attend, tliej .ue h.ible to a heavy fine, 
tlie object being that the poorer citixcus may be 
deteired by fear of the fine ftxnn registering them- 
selves and ill coiiseipieiice of not being registered 
may lie niiable to attend the Courts of Iaiw or the 
Public Asscmblj. The same principle prevails in the 
legislation resjiectiiig the iiossession of anus and 
gjinnastic exci'cises. It is a peiuU ottenco to be with- 
out anus in the case of the lich but nut of the poor, 
and similarly it is a penal oiieucc in the rich but nut 


' Itcaduig yvfiKkria 
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ill tlic poor to omit ihcir gymnastic exercises ; and 
liei'u again the oliject is that the former may bo in- 
duced by fear of the fine to engage in such exercises 
and tlie latter liaving no sucli fear before their eyes 
may nut engage in them. 

di 1110- And as ' tliesc artifices of leinsLition arc oligarchical 
111 their ehanietcr, so there •ii'c counter-artifices m 
Democracies. Thus, to hike a single instance, a fee is 
given to the poor for .ittendaiice in the Assembly and 
the Courts of Law, but no fine is inflicted upon the 
rich for non-attendance. 

(II siuiti iiui It is cvnUiit therefore that anyone wlio is anxious 
(iii'pjKin to produce a just fusion sliouJd combine the clianie- 
trilcj. tcristics of the two jiulitieb, J)e»iocmry ami Ohgnrchy, 
i.c.liu should fee the ihmm* and fine the rich. Him will 
be a nu'uiis of securing the ])aitici]>ation of all the 
citi/ciis in the business of the. Assembly and the Conch 
of Law, whemis in any other case the jiolity falls 
entire!} into the hands of the one chi'-s or the otlier. 
Th(^ limit ol The Polity should be e.xclusively in the hands 
Inli’i’Uit)’ of.tlic class which pemsesses heavy aims, but it is 
not possible to define almoliitely the amount of tlie 
propel ty assessment requisite for the enpyutient of 
jiolitual pnedegis and to say that it must reach a 
certain figure. We must rather coiisnlcr w'liat is the 
‘highest pro]icrtyasseKsmciit which in eiu-Ii jiarticiilar 
case is consistent with the liypotlu'sis that those who 
are admitted to the exercise of political privileges are 
11101*0 niimeioiis than those who are not, and then 
iletcrmino it at tliisamount For the poor aro content 

^ JiOiUllllj' IFflfTliP 
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to keep the peace despite their exclusion from the 
honours of State, if uolxsly iuanlts them or despoilo 
tliein of any of their property. Xot indeed that thiv 
is an easy condition , fur it is not the case that tlie 
inemliers of the j'oveniing body are invariably jicrsoiw 
of a delicate sense of honour. And again it is the 
custom of the poor on occasion of u.ir to I'cfusc to Hcr\ c, 
if in spite of tiieir xioveiiy they are not supplied u ith 
the means of subsistence , although, if the means arc 
given them, thej consent to take the field. Hiit there 
arc some States in u Inch the Polity is in the hands 
not only of all who are aetuall) sonirg as hea\j- 

arnicd soldiers but of«all uiio ever lia\e so served 

* 

and are now jiast the militaiy age ; while among the 
Midians, although both these classes enjoyed political 
privileges, it was only the person . actimlly serving in 
the army who were eligible to the offices of State. 

The fiiNt polity or constitutional government in IIiMlormI 
(Irecce, which was formcil after the cm of the kings, S'i«iitl“s 
included none but the military class. The original 
polity of all was in the hands of the knights, as* it 
was the cavalry that at that time constituted militaiy 
strength and superiority For heavy infantry is use- 
less without organi/atioii luid, as thei'c was no such 
thing as any experience or system in the oiganuation 
of infantry among the ancients, their strength resiileil 
wholly in the cavaliy. But as the diftcrent States 
increased iu size, and the heavy-armed soldiers ac- 
quired gi-catcr pow'cr, a larger number were admitted 
to iMilitical privileges. This is the I’eason why the con 
stitutions which we call Politics were called by our 
forefiithers Democracies, and the Politics of antiquity 

]{)— 2 
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were, as might be expected, oligarchical and regal 
in their character; for aa owing to tlie jiaucity of 
inhabitants the middle class in them was not large, 
tlieir numerical and strategical insignificance inclineil 
them to acqnicaco in a position of subjection. 

We have now stated the reason why tlicrc arc 
varieties of polity and why there arc more than the 
actuid names imply, there being more kinds than one 
of Demoeracy mid so on , wo liavc also described the 
points of difFercncc between them mid tlic I'cnson of 
tlie difference, the nature of tlic licst average poiit} 
and the ehai-actcr of imlity suited to particular kinds 
of peo])le.. • 

Tjet ns proceed to di*>cuss tlie iioints which natu- 
lally follow not only genemlly but in rcferaice to 
liarticiilar polities, Caking them in order and starting 
from tho suitable basis of tlie subject. 

Every polity compiises throe departments, and a 
good legislator is bound to coiiHidcr wiiat is expedient 
to particular iiolities in rcsiicct of eacli For the good 
OI^lcr of tlic polity necessarily follows from the good 
order of these departments, and the difieronces of 
polities necessarily depend upon tlie difieronces in 
tlicsc respects. 

The first of the three points is 'the nature of the 
body which delibcnit<» on afiiiii's of State, secondly 
the nature of the Executive, i e the offices to be created, 
the extent of their jurisdictiuii and the right system 
of election, and thirdly the naturo of the Judicial 
Body. 
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The Dcliberati\e Body is supreuiu upon all ques- (O ThrDi 
tions of war and iieacu, tlic formation and dissolution uoiy 
of alliances, the enactment of laws, sentences of death, 
exile and confiscation ; to it liclongs 'tlie election of 
the officers of State, and to it they ai-c nisponsible at 
the expiration of tlicir term of office. Tt is necessary 
tlidt all tliesc (lecisions ’should be coiniiiitted citlier 
to the citizens cullectirely or to some of tlieiii, i. c. to 
a single definite office or to several, nr tliat different 
decisions should be coniiiiittcd to different offices, or 
that some of them sliould bcoonunittedtothc citizens 
cnllectively and others to some of the citizens only. 

Tlie exercise of d^lilienitivc powers by all the m i n mu- 
citizens upon all subjects is a characteristic of popular 
government , fur this universal djuality is in the spirit 
of 1 Icniocracy. But thei e aic varous modes of order- 
ing this general deliberative ,H)wcr. The first is that 
it should lie cxorciHcd by all the citizens not collec- 
tively but by alteniation, as c.g. in the iwlity of the 
Milesian Tclcclca or in other imlitics in which it i^ the 
various official boanls which meet for deliberative 
purposes, but all the citizens enter upon official posi- 
tions accunliiig to a rotation of ti’ibcs or whatever 
aisi the very sniallest divisions of tiic State, until the 
tenni'e of office has paf,scd down the entii'c iKxly. 

The citizens only assemble collcctivcl} under this 
system to enact laws, to settle emistitutionid questions 
luid to receive the reports of the officciN of State. 
Another mode is that the citizens collectively should 
form the Deliberative Body but should not assemble 

' Iteuiling iriiuvtrtat xoi mp'i apxoy tilptinai 
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except ‘to elect officcr» of State, to enact laws, to 
(letcniiinc queHtiuns of war and peace and to hold 
the audit of the officers’ accounts, wliile upon all other 
niattci's the power of dclibemtion is vested in officers 
appointed fur tlic psirticular duties, tliese officers 
being appointed from tlie uhule bud} of citizens 
by suffrage or by lot A third mode is one by which 
the citizens all meet for the eleetion of officers of 
State, for the audit of tlieir accounts and fur delibera- 
tion upon (|uesUonH of war and of alliance, Mliilc all 
other matters are iulministei'ed b} the officers of State, 
alio ai'e appointed by suffrage so far as is possilile iu 
fhm ail man'll Jorui of Jhuiofnutf, viz. m all cases 
wliei-c sjiecial kium lodge is reqiiii'ed in the ofliceis. 
A foiii'tli nuKle is one m a Inch the citizens meet 
collcetixely to delil^emtc upon all questions, and the 
officers of State do not [kisscss the power of decision 
in any case but ineroly of preliminary e.vuniiiiation — 
a iiiethod of iulininistration pi ei ailing at the pivsent 
day in the latest development of 1 )emocracy, a liich is 
iiiioiii \iew aihilogoiis to an Oligaivh} of a d} nastic or 
a Munareliy of <i t} iunnic<d type. 

As the modes ive have liithertu descnlied are all 
deniocratical, so the system iu which dehbcratioiiupoii 
all niattci's is cuiiiiiied to cci'taiii citizens is ohgai ciiical. 
And ill this ciLse too there ai'e several different furiiis. 
When tlic cloctioii to the Deliberative Body is sinipl} 
dependent u^ioii a conqninitively low pnipcrty assess- 
ment and the body is in coiisequcncu cuinparativcl} 
iiiunerous, wlien they do nut interfere with any legally 
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prohibited Hubject but are alu’ays obedient to the law, 
and when participation in tiie deliberative pi oeedure 
is open to anyone ujion his actpiinng the rc(|uisite 
linijiei’ty assessment, the coiistitutioii in question is 
an Oligarchy, but an Oligarchy which in virtue of its 
iiiodeiute character is a close ap])n)xiination to a 
Polity. When again the pnnlege of deliberation is 
not oiicii to all the citi/ens v ho pomwHx tJie reipimtr 
ph'opeiiy fmemneut but is limited to an elected body, 
but as in the last case their authority is coiifoimable 
to lair, the system is in thr hfrtrl muse oligarchical. 

And when the IkhIj with whom the deliberative power 
R’sides hits the power of ciaiption, and when 

a son succeeds to his fatiici s iilacc in the Dclilierative 
Hod}, i.p. v'hen thi' hrmlitiirif }n nu-i)ifc in iiitmlnml, 
and the Dehlierativo Hody is siqierior to the laws, the 
s}stcm ill <]uestiuu must lie <in 'exti’eme form of 
Oligiircii} 

AVhci’e again tlicio arc certain mattci's which are !" 
ill the control of certain persons, c.g. where (incstions 
of war and peace and the audit of the otHcers' accoiyits 
conic befoi'c the citizens collectively, while everything 
else is left to exccaitive officers and tlic oiiicei's are 
appointed by *snffi'age, the |X)hty is an Aristocracy. 

If on the other hand tlio subjects of deliberation "> > Kouti 
come in some cases befoi'c iiersuusuppoiiitcdbysnffWige 
and in others before persons apiiuintedbi lol^ whether 
appointed by lot alwolutcly or from a body pre- 
vioiisly selected, or lieforc pciwons apjiointcd partly 
by siiffi'age and {lartly by lot, these conditions arc 
^ Itcading nXi‘yap;KUt«)Tcm;i' 
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characteristic partly of an aristocratical form of polity 
and partly of a Polity in the strict sense. 

The Deliberative Body is distiiigiiislied in the ivay 
we have described relatively to the sevenil politics, 
:uid the ‘administration of each }X)lity corresiwnds to 
tlie distinction we have stated. 

But in the interest of the ‘Dcmocnicy of oiu* own 
day which is supposed to have a pre-eminent title 
to the name — I mean the Deniocnicy in which tlic 
commons aro superior even to the laws — it is well, if 
we would improve the dclilienitioii, to iulopt the same 
expedient as is adopkMl in rcfemicc to the Courts of 
Law in Oligarchies, where a tine for miHittmdamf 
is imposed' upon tlie class whose presence iu the Courts 
is desired, as a means of sccunng their attendance 
(while tlio advocatijs of ]»opuhir gorcnimciit give a 
fee to the poor for their attemUmce), and to apply it 
to the meetings of the Public Assembly. For the deli- 
beration Ms better conducted, if all the citizens collec- 
tively take part in it^ the commons as well as thu 
upper classes and the upper classes as well us the 
masses. It is advisable too that an ‘c(]nal number of 
inembera of the Delilierativc Body should be appointed 
by suffrage or by lot from each division of the citizens. 
And further, if the Democrats have a vast numerical 
Iireponderanco over the capable statesineii, it is ad- 
visable cither to give the foe for attendance not to the 
wliole number but to a number cori-csponding to 
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the numerical strength of the upper classes or to 
throw out by lot all who are in excess of the proper 
number. 

In an Oligarchy on the other hand it is iulvisablc 
either to elect by anticipation ccrtiiin representatives 
of tlic [xiople ni infuJiern of the Delilm'fUire Body or 
to establish such an oilicc as exists in certain politics 
under the name of IVcliminai^ f!ouncilloi>) or Ouar- 
dians of tlic Laws and to allow the wliolc body of 
citizens to t.iku into their consideration such ni.ittcrs 
only as have already icccivcd the preliinhiar} decision 
of these boards. This will lie a means of giving the 
commons a sliarc in,lhc dclilici'atiun and at the same 
time of preventing them from abolishiifg luiy insti- 
tution of the polity It is advisable too that the 
commons either should siiu]i1v confirm the resolu- 
tions brought before them % the Pivlimiinry Coini- 
eiltors or the (Immham of the Luirn or at trust 
should not pass any icsolution of a contrary natui’c 
or, that M'hile the privilege of giving mlvicc is con- 
ferred upon all, the right of actiuil delibcr.ition, oj 
rotiiig, should be cuiifine<l to the oilicers of State. 
It is praper too to adopt just the opposite course to 
the one usually adojited in polities, i. e. to make the 
veto of the masses final but not their positive reso- 
lutions, and alvvays to let a bilIfr/«(7< has been refected 
try the commnis be referred bdck to the e.\ecutire 
officers. For in existing imlities the converse is the 
practice ; it is a smidl body that has a supreme power 
of veto but not of positive resolution, and there is 
always a power of reference Ixmk to the masses. 

Such then is the result of our discussions respect- 
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iiig the Deliberative Body and therefore of course the 
supreme authority in the iKility. 
citAr XI AVc come next to the distinction in respect of tlie 
***' offices of State. For in this department of tlic polity 
as in the last there is i-oom for a goml many viiriations. 
The ({ucstions arise wliat is to be tiic iiiimbcr of the 
offices of State, the extent of their jurisdiction and 
the {leriod of cacli — for m some States the officei's 
arc appointed fur six uiunths, in others for a shorter 
period, in others again for a >ear and in others for a 
still longer time — and fnrtlicr whether the offices are 
to lie tenable fur life or for a long peiiud, or neither 
of those is to be the case, but tjiey are tu be tenable 
several timcb by the same person, or they are never in 
<iny circumstances to be tenable by the siimo persons 
twice. And coming tQ tiie appointment of the officers 
of State, we liai e to iiupiire into the luitui'c of the 
lieiMiiis eligible and of the electing body and into the 
method of election. For it is right that upon all these 
various points mc should be able to distinguish all the 
larious ^xissiblc anangements and then tu adapt the 
different offices to the ^politics tu which they arc suited. 
Xiitim mill But it is not an easy matter at the outset to dctci'^ 
t'b« oito mine the character of the positions which arc prcpcrli 
“ described as offices of State. For there arc many 
mere superintendents necessary to the political asso- 
ciation and, os thaie are rcrfalnltf iwt offieern of State, 
it is nut correct to regard all functionaries apiiointcd 
cither by suffrage or lot os officers. The priesthood 
is an obvious case in ]X)lnt ; it should lie rcganlcd 
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iu)t m mi office in the strict mine but iw sometliiii|r 
distinct from and ikirUIuI to political offices. Thun 
again tliuru are inasters of choruses and henilds who 
are electeil, and wu elect 'sunlMissndors also , but iioiu 
of these are officers oj State, Some offices of super- 
intendence <irc pohticid, whether the superintendence is 
over all the citizens in respect of aparticulai function, 
as e.g. the superiiiteiKlencc of a general in tlie field of 
battle, or departinentid, like that of a censor of women 
or iKiys. Others again are economic — it is a common 
tiling e.g. to elect mspocton:) of weights andmeasui'cs 
- and otlici's again siiiipl} menial, to v Inch people, if 
they arc wealthy, ajipoiiit sLives. Siiictly speaking 
however we mubt ilefine olliees generally as all posi- 
tions to Minch are assigned tlie functions of delibera- 
tion, decision and cunimand o;i certiin points and 
more especially the last, as to uininiand is .in especial 
chamcteristic of official ]ioMcr. Jhit sucli .t (piestion 
as the exact meaning of the term office is in fact one 
of no ])ractical sigiiilic.uice , for no coiiti’over'!} about 
the name has ever y et been ivused or decided , althpugh 
it has a distinct speculative iiiipoi t 

Tt is more to the point to Riise a question in 
respect of all polities witliout exception and especially 
of small States as to the cliaracter and niimliei of the 
offices indispciibalilu to tlie existence of a State and 
tlie clianicter of such offices us, although not in- 
dispensable, ai'c yet seniceable to a high older of 
polity. For in large States it is cqiuvlly possible and 
right to have a single office appointed to a single 
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work, tu on the one hand it I'csulta from the large 
number of the citizens tliat there are many persons 
ready to be admitted to iho official boiinl, so that Mn 
some cases the office is held a second time only after 
a long interval and in others is never held more than 
onec, and on the otlicr hand every work is better 
done when the attention is cxchisively devoted to 
it instead of being distracted by a number of things. 
Ill small States on the other hand it is necessary 
to concciitrate a number of offices in a few hands, as 
the scantiness of the population makes it difficult for 
a large number of ]icople to lie in nflicc at tlie same 
time. For if thin in tJic enne, lyho arc to relieve the 
first set of (ifficers ? Hut it sometimes hapiicus that 
small States icipiirc the same offices and laws us 
great ones, Mith this |lifforcnec that in the latter case 
*the} arc I’ccpiircd frequently and in the foniier only 
at considerable intervals. J lenec tliere is no I’casoii 
nhy several functions should not be assigned to the 
same persons , fur they n ill not he any Impediment 
to o^e another, and in view of the scanty iioiiulation 
it is necessary to constitute the offices on the jiriii' 
cipic of ^spit-candlesticks. If we are in .i |H)sition 
then to enumerate the offices necessary to any State 
and the offices which are ^appropriate, although not 
wholly indispensable, the knowledge will facilitate 


' Heading riis fuv dinXctirfiv .uiil bcIow ras S ufixtiv 
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a conclusion as to tlic character of the offices which 
may properly be united in a single one. 

Nor is it fitting to neglect the further question, 
what is the ‘clianicter of the subjects which should be 
under the superiuteudcuce of many local officers and 
of tlie sulyects over which a single office sliould be 
stipreiiio universally, c.g. whether public propriety 
should in the market be under the control of a censor 
of the market and of dittereut officers in ditterent 
places or of tlie same office everywhere. Tlieie is 
tiic further question whether tlie division should 
depend upon the subject or the pemous, I mean e.g 
whether there sliouhl lie a single iniuistcr of public 
piopricty oi difleixMit officers for children ami women. 
And y ct again, looking to the different polities we have 
to ask whetlicr thc'i'c is a spcchd class of offices suited 
to each polity or not , in other words whether the same 
offices are supicine in Democracy, Oligai'chy, Aristo- 
ci'iicy and Moiuii'cliy , although the persons eligible to 
them arc not equal and similar but ’’difiei <u the 
diffei'cnt polities, being the cultureil elasses in an 
Aiistocmcy, tlie wealthy in an Oligarchy and all free- 
born persons in a Demoenwy, or nhetlier on the other 
hand there are Miftcrciit kinds of office corresponding 
to the differences between the polities, and the same 
offices arc in some cases similar and iii otheiM different 
in consequence of tiiese dittcrcnccs, as it is appro- 

^ Roadllig iroiav det Kara rmroy ap\fin iroWa f7rifie\€ia'3ai 
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priate that the same offices should be influential in 
one polity .and insignifleant in anutlicr. It must be 
oiiicfs admitted however tliat there are certain offices peculiar 
j^iciilnr to particular polities, c.g. a Pi'cliiuinaiy Council, which 
iioiities iiiiiitc ji Council is distinctly non-deniucraticaL For 
there must be sonic body to undertake the business 
of prciKiring measures for the consideration of the 
Public Asiscinbly and tliea'by ciiiibliug the coiinnons 
to attend to business, lint if the nicnibei's of it arc 
nunicrically few*, the institution is chaiiictcristic of 
Oligaifhy , and as a I’rcliiiiiiiary Council is neces- 
sarily small, it IS diereforc oligai-chuul. Whci*e how- 
c\cr both these olliecs, rr. a Conn fit and a Prr- 
lunmiry Cmincd, exist, the latter is establislied as 
<i contnilling influeiitv ujion the fonner , foi while 
the Couiial is an institution of Dcmocraty, the Pic- 
liniiiiary (Vnineil is an institution of Oligaivhy. But 
the authoi ity of thet^inneil is gnidiially iiiidei iiiined 
in all Dcinocracics in which the commons theiiisehcs 
assemble fur the tRinsaction of business of every 
kind. And this is usiully tlie case when the nicinlicrs 
of the Public Assembly are in rcceijit of largi* pay for 
their attendance, as in that case thei ha\e sufficient 
leisure to assemble fmpiently and thcniselves pni- 
noiiiice decisions upon all questions. On the other 
hand a cunsoi'shi]i of women or ehildi'cii or aii} 
other office charged with similar supcrintendcnc'c is 
ehaiiicteristic of an Aristociuey, but not of a De- 
mocracy, as it is iiiip(«iHiblc in a, Dcmormri/ to pre- 
vent the wives of the jioor fiDin going out of dooi-s, 
nor yet of an Oligarchy, as the wives of the actual 
Oligarchs lead luxurious and iiiii'cstraiiicd lives. 
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So much however at prcKcnt for tliese qiiestioii><. 

We iniiHt now emlca>oiir to enter niH)ii a tlion)ii^li 
(liHcuHHion of the varioiw iiietIuMlH of appointiiijn; the 
ofRccrH of Stiite. Tlie ]iointH of diltercnee aie coni- 
])riHC(l under tliive ^cncnil hesuK, tlie eoinbin.itions 
of whicli wdl certiiidy ^ire un all the poKsiblu inodes 
of procedure. H'lie <|uestions which .11 we .11 e fiistl}, 
who are the ]ierKons that .ip|H)int tlie odiceis of 
Stilted Hecondlv, who aiu elifrible to oHicc*^ •ind 
thirdly, what is tlie iikhIo of election'’ And fiiitlici 
undei each of those lic'aiU thcie is .1 'uM'tain nimiber 
of possible Mil iations. 

The powei of u|)V<»i>tnient nun be in tlie hairds ii>' 'in""" 
Cither of all the citizens or of some, aiifl the iieiwoiiN 
eligible iiiuv be eithei all 01 seme, the some beinji; 
dotennined e.g. citliei by pioiwi’ty assc-sment or 
birth or lirtiie or some other similar (|ualiticntion, 
as at Megani wheie they wcie the e.\iles who laid 
(omo home in a 1 iod> and fought agaiiwt the lom- 
mons and further the ap|K>intment ni.i\ be made 
either bj sutfrage 01 by lot Again, theie .iic uom 
biiuitioiiH of tiuse ildlerent modes I mean that some 
of the offiivrs m.ij la* appointed b\ some liti/eiw 
and others b\ all. to some olliees all the utizens nun 
be eligible aiul to otheis onlj some, .mil in Mime 
cases the appointinent nui} la* made b} sntfnige and 
in others b} lot. Further e.icli of tla*se didbient 
possibilities admits of four lariations For either all 
may ajipoint fioni all by sutfnige or all from all bj 
lot, ‘or all from some by suttnigc or all fnim some by 

^ Rending Sta^ipal Tins titny 
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lot , and ‘in appointing from all the appointment may 
be made cither by a Hyatcm of rotation, Lc. acconling 
to tribes, towiisliiiHi and clans, until it has jiasseil 
through the entire body of citizens, or in all cases 
from the wliole body, or tigain partly iii one ivay 
and paiily in the other. Again, if it is some only of 
the citizens iWio appoint, they may appoint cither 
fi 0111 all by suffrage or from all b} lot oi from some 
by suffrage or from some by lot or partly in one waj 
and iinilly in anotliei, 1 mean ’‘jiai'tly by siifh-age and 
jiartly by lot. Wo thus arii\e at twelve as the 
immlier of possible modes, not iiieliiding the two 
comlunatioiis. 'And of the^e thero arc two systems 
of a])pointment which are democratical, viz. that all 
should ap])oint fiom all by sitffr.ige or lot oi by a 
combination of the t>yo, i.e. to some offices by lot and 
to others by suffrage. On the other hand the system 

icXijpu, without wliuli tlio Auf^cicci r/iun-ot CiUlilot bo 8.itlrtf.u:tonl} 
iiiado out 
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in which the apiMintment m not vcHtetl in all the 
citizens collectively but all arc eli{;ible, and the ap- 
poiiitincnt is nuulc cither by lot or bui&ap;e or both, 
or in wliich the pcrtioiis eligible aie in koiiiu cmsch all 
the citizeiiB and in otlK‘r8 come of them and the si})- 
[Kiintment iu made oitlier by lot or Kudnigc or both, 
i.e. in Koinc cases by lot and in others by siiflnige, is 
characteiistic of a T’olity , and the same is true of the 
system in which .^omc appoint from all ixirtly by 
suifrage and ]i<u*t1y by lob The system in wliich the 
appointment is made by some ]xirt1y from all and 
partly fitnn some either by lot or Miifnv^e or jiartly 
by suffnigc and partly; by lot is suited to a Polity of 
an aristocratic type. Tlie system in whicfi some ap- 
point from some by suft’rage or sonic fiom some by 
lot or some from some bj a uimbinatinn of the two 
wa}s is oligai'cliicnl, although the appointment by 
suifrage is more stiicil} oIignrchit.il than that by lot 
or by a ooinbination of the two. Finally the appoini- 
iiient by some from all or by all fi’oni some by suifrage 
a suited to an Aristocracy. • 

Such is a complete catsdoguc of the modes of 
apiKiiiitnieiit to oilice and such their dixision ac- 
cording to tlie diffcient politics. The institutions 
suitable to iiai'ticular xicople, the methods of a]>i)omt- 
mciit and the nature of the buithority' ap]>crtainmg 
to the scvenil odia's of Htate will now be exidenb 
And when I sx)e.ik of the authority of an oiiice, 1 
iiicaii e.g. the control it o-xemses over the lereuiies 
or the defences of the State , for there are diilerent 
kinds of authority, as wo see if we eoni])arc the 
’ Onutting Kal 
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anthority of a j<;ciicnii and of a Bni>erintcndcnt of 
commercial ti'anHactioiiH in the market. 
chas XVI. Tlie third point which stdl rcmaiim to be dis- 
SuTtani cussed IS ’tlie constitution of the (Jourts of Tjiiw. And 
'n^niii- here wc must follow the same principle as before in 
iftituu™ ascertaining the mixlcs of constituting them. The 
^ ])oints of difiemicc in I'cspcct of the Courts of Ijaw fall 
under three gcuenil huuls, ins. the ])ersons eligible, 
the extent of their jurisdiction and the manner of 
their appointment By the persons eligible I mean 
tlie question whether they are to be the whole popu- 
lation or only a class , by the sphere of their juris- 
diction, the various kinds of CVnirts , by the method 
of apimintmcnt, the choice between lot or suffrage. 
Thodimi- Let us begin bj ilelcmiining the dilFercnt kinds of 
tSJrt""*’ Court They aiv eight in number, viz. a Court of 
scrutiny, a CWrt to try offences committed against 
the State, another to tiy all cunstitutional iiucstions, 
a foiiith to try csuscs that arise between oflicers of 
State and indiTidnals i'es]>ectiiig fines, fifthly tlie 
Coiiit wliicli deals with important cases of private 
contract, and besides these sixthly the Court of 
lioinicide, and seventhly the Court of aliens. The 
Court of hoinicidu is of various kinds, whether the 
judgeii who hear the suits are the same or different, 
accuialiiig as it deals with hoiuicide of malice pioiiiciisu, 
iiiveluntiry lioiiucide, cases where the fact is aihiiittcd 
but the justice of it is in dispute, cases wlicioi persons 
‘who have left the country in < onseqneiuse, of ueci- 
dmtai Iwmicuk aie on their i etui n tried upon a charge 

* Keoihllg tlirfiv irtin dumm/pluK 

* lloading rolr ^tvymiu'iy ori Kadod^ nujifptTai (pumv. 
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of murder, nm ia aaid to be the caae at Athena in tlie 
Court at Phreatto, althouj^i at tlie 'present time 
such eases arc of rare occuiToiice even in lar^ States. 

The Court of aliens too luui two divisions, one dcaliii;; 
with cases between two aliens, the other with cases 
between an alien and a citizen. And lastly there is 
a Court fur the trial of petty contracts to the amount 
of a drachma or at tlu- nmt five draeimiao or a little 
more , for it is iicccssai'y that these cases like others 
should be ilceidetl, although they <11*0 nut suit.ible to 
come before a number of judges. 

These ciises however, like Ciises of liomicide and 
cases ill whicli aliens ni e uuiiccnicd, we npiy dismiss. 

We have now to discuss pulitle.1l eases, which must 
be satisfivetorily oixlcreil, if we are to avoid dis- 
sensions iuid disturbances of the polity. 

If all the citizniH are capahle of jnthcml ofUre, Thn nitwl. » 
the varniuH cases we iiaie distiiignishc*! must cither 
all come for decision before all the judges, wlio arc 
apiKiinted by sviftVage or lot or partly in one .v.iy 
and partly in the othei, or some of tliem must 'in- 
variably come before certun judges appointed partly 
by lot and iiartly by suffrage, Tliese modes of organi- 
zation then die four in number, and there is an 
equal number, if it is only a imrtion of the citizens 
who arc eligible to the judicial uflicc. For witii tliis 
limited eligibility there may lie a Court of univci'sal 
jurisdiction appointed by snffi'agc or by lot or jiartly 
in one way and iKirtly in the other , or there may be 
liarticular Coui'ts with 8 ))ccial jurisdiction coiiiiHised 
of members elected by lot or miflhige. 

1 Keoding mpwn 
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Such then, aa we have detscribefl them, ate the 
IMWtuble inodcfl of orgsinization in tlie CiiHcij mentioned. 
There arc aloo combiiiatioiiH of the Haine, e;;. caBea 
wlicre tlie perHoim eligible are MumetimcH all the 
eitisseiiH, HoinetiineH Home and HometimeH again botli, 
as when the membera of the name Court arc ap- 
pointed partly from all and partly from home and 
either by lot or by Hufiiuge or b) a combiniitioii of 
the two. 

All the posHible luodca of conatituting the CoiiiiM 
of Law have now been atatod. The ayKteina firat 
deacribed, ^i/. the varioua conditiona of univerasil 
(digibility iuid uiiucraal junadiutioii, are dcmocratieal. 
The next, viz. limited cligdidity and univei-aal juria- 
diction, aie oligaiehical. The tim’d, viz. the com- 
bination of universal and limited eligibility, are 
characteriatic of an Aristocracy and .i I’olity. 



BOOK VII 


Thk niiiuber <iimI iiiitiiie (if the (lit^breiit foriiiM of (hu 
the DclibcRitivc or Supremo Body in the i)olity, of 
the MyHtuiii of tlie exi'euti\u oiticoN tiiul the Couiht of 
Low uiid the ticrcml fbnns of these iiistitutious which 
sire iipitrojiriate to tlic Viirious polities have alrcsuly 
liceu the Hubjects of discussion' But as theie are 
in fact seieral kinds of Democniey and snuihirl} 
sevenil kiiuls of the other ]M)hties, it is woiili while 
to investigate any point w'hich has nut }et been con- 
sidered ni rcgarsl to them, and at the same time to 
ilctbniiiiiu the proiier and cuiivcniciit org!iiits:ii..ion of 
each iMility. We have also to consider the vaiiuus 
wayB in which the different methods of organizing 
the institutions in (piestion niay be combined , for it 
is the combiiuitiuiis of tl^v' uiuse politics to 
overlap, producing Aristocracies which have an oh- 
gurciiicid bias on the one liand and Polities which 
have a democi'aticnl bias on the other. And when T 

' Tlio claiuo in d« mpi 4>^apar rt xai aunipias riv TroXireiuc 
fK iroi'av re yivrrai ical 8ia rivat aklat, rolatmg as it does to the 
subject of Bk. vm , is uecessanly oimttod iii Bukker's order of the 
Books. 
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apeak of ench combinations as deserve consideration 
but have not yet been considered, I mean e.g. the 
csiHC where tlie system of the Deliberative Body and 
the election of tlie executive officers are constituted 
on oligarchical and the system of the ('ourts of Law 
on aristocratical prind])lcH, or where the Courts of 
[jiiw and the Deliberativo Ikaly are constituted on 
oligarchical anil tlie election of the executive officers 
on aristocratical princi]ilcs, or again in some otlier 
way the institutions characteristic of a jrarticular 
])olity are not all found in combination. 
ii 287 The character of Doinocracy suitisl to a iiarticular 
State or of Oligarchy to a isirticnlar impulation or 
the fonn of any other ])olity which is advantageous 
to imrticular peoidc aic siibjei'ts uliicli have been 
alreswly discussiHl. Still* it is not enough to eluci- 
date the fonn in which any of the jiolities we have 
mi'iitioned is *best for a particular State , ne must 
procecil to examine brioliy the imijier method of 
establishing these oi any otlicrs. We will begin with 
Democracy, ns tlie cumaderation of Democracy will 
serve to disjilay the clmmcteristics of tlie ]>ohty an- 
tagonistic to it, i.c. of the polity somctinies called 
Uligarchy. 

For the purjKise Oi . 's investigation it is neces- 
sary to ascertain the diaiucteristics which are denio- 
cratical or reganled as consequent upon Democracy’ , 
for it is their combinations which give rise to the 
diiferent species of Democracy and indeed to the exist- 

> It IB not nocosBaiy to innurt ^i, as Bekkcr has doiio^ if tlio 
tiommas after Hfiat it and KaTatrKfva{ujr are omitted 

* Beading apiary 
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CHAP II.] 

ence of a plurality of DemocnideB iliiferiiig from ciich 
other. For tliure are two ruaHoiiR for a plurality of tiic n^t 
Dcmoei'acieB. The fintt ih that which liau l)ccii alresuly 
alleged, viz. the variety iu the character of the popu- •!«« 
latiouM. Fur the ])upuhition coiiBiatii iu one cauc of 
agriculturists, iu another of inechauics or laboiu'crs, 
awl no on; and if the first is added to the second and 
again the third to the first two, tlie diffeiencc iu 
the Dcinocmey is not luei’cly one of superiority or 
inferiority but amounts to aii actual change of kiiiiL 
The second is the misou wo ai'c now coiiHidcriiig, viz. 
that the various combiiuitions of the characteristics 
consequeut u])ou a Democracy ami regarded as 
pnqicr to tliis fonii of polity in-oduce cotiespoiidiiig 
differeuccs iu the Democracy, as a smaller number of 
these chanvetcristics will be consequeut \qtou one 
form of Democracy, a l.ii-ger miiiiber upon another, 
and .ill of them upon <i thiuh Tliu Ituowledgi* of tliese 
socral clianictciistics is lalmible as enabling us not 
only to cstablisli any jaility we may desire but also 
to cfiect the necessary reforms in ffiim wfnrJi a/rntdy 
esoint For the fmmders of jiolities generally en- 
deavour to combine idl the chaiucteristics jiniper to 
the principle of their jioHty and iu so doing fall into 
an eiTor*. Hut we may now proceed to desciibc the 
funiLimental assumptions, the moral features and the 
objects of the diiferent ])oliticH. 

The primary principle of a dcmocraticul polity is chap. il 

1 It IB necenBiity lu Hukker’.i order of tho Books either to omit 
the cLnue KnOairtp tv rale mpl rat (jidopas icai rat traniplas tSv 
iraXirfuip ttpr/nu npanpw or, 08 Spengol proposes, to alter tipiiTai 
npinpor to cpoS/icv iarepov 
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^^i^perHoiial libeiiy. Such is the lauguage which is in 

l)eniocdfncj. everybody’s mouth, as if Democracy were the only 
polity in whicli liberty is enjoyed , for it is this, vk. 
tJie eiijotfuirut of hhttty, which is said to lie the end 
and object of every Democracy, lint one feature of 
lilierty is the altm'uatum of rule and subjection. For 
justice in tlic democratical ^iew consists in e(|na1ity 
as detennined not prtymiioually or bv merit but 
arithmetically, t.r. by nifrely (Kmntinr/ heath, and 
where tins is the ])nnci]>le of justice, it necessarily 
follows that the imisscs aie supreme, and tliat, wliat- 
ever is the iiill of the iinyority, tiiis is 'final, and in 
this justice consists. Foi the thcoiy being tlwit iill the 
tili/t'iis slimild sli.ue alike, the resnlt is tli.it in a De- 
mocracy tliu ]H)or o\ereis(> liiglier authority than tlie 
lich , for tlicy constitute a iikyoiity of the population, 
and the will of the majority is suiireiiie. This then is 
one token of lilierty, which is rejircseuted by all 
friends of ]io]iu1ar government .is a criterion of a 
democratical iKiliti. The other is that cvciy citizen 
lives accoi-diiig to liis own ])1easiire. For this is said 
to be a function of liberty, as the converse is a 
function of one whose life is H]>eiit in a condition of 
sldvei}. Tin's is tlicn a second inteiioii of Dc- 
mocratT , and from this has been deduced the ev- 
cmptioii of the citizens fniiii authoriti , in the extreme 
case frem all authority whateier, but .at all events 
from am thing inure than such authority as they 
tlicmscivcs cxereise in tniii. And thus tliis second 
ci'iterion of liberty coincides with the liberty that 
consists in opiality. 

' Omitting mi before rtkat. 
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In view of these primaiy principles and of the Thfl elm- 
character of the authority whicli we have dcscrihcd, vk . <T!pi‘ipu‘ur 
idtenuite ntUhoritif, the following features am chainc- Incn™' 
tcristic of a itopular govcnmient, \i/. the eligibility of 
all the citiKcim to the offices of State and their a]>])uiut- 
incut by all, the rule of all over csich individual and of 
eaeh individiud in his turn over all, the use of the 
lot in the a]ipointnient either to all the ofliees of 
State or to all that do not re(|uirc experience oi 
siiecial skill, the absence of a property (lualification 
or the ier|iiirenicnt of the lowest possible ipialiflea- 
tion for ufTiee, the regidatiun that the same pemni 
shall neier hold aiiy^oiliec twice or shullnot hold it 
much oftenei than once or shall do so (Ally m a few 
cast's with the exception of inilitar} ofliees, a system 
of shoit tenuie of oflia* oillier hi all c<ises or in all 
cases wlieie it is iiossible, the )H>wcr of all or' of a 
iKxly chosen fi-oin all to sit as judges in all oi almost 
all or at least the greatest anil most imiiortaut c.iseH, 
such as cases ai ising out of the midit of the ollicei's' 
accounts, cunstitutioiiiil c,isin and cases of priyale 
contract, the suiiremo authoiity of the Ihiblie As- 
sembly in all (|uestions or-^ at least the most im- 
portant, <111(1 of no iiidiridiml ofiice oi er any (piestion 
or only over the smallest niimlier possible. Of all 
offices of Htatc the most democratic institution is a 
Council, excqit where all the dti/<ens rccciie a large 
fee for attendance in the Assembly ; in which case 
they despoil the Council as well as all the othei 

1 Kcildmg mirror tj n iraiiTav 

* The words ij niv luyiarnv, which in Bckkoi's text follow 
okiyiaTm, shonlil 1iO plsccd aftor mSrrair 
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offices of their authorii^. For the commons, being 
well jKiid and rotisef/Hcntli/ having leisure to cMend 
the Assembly frequently, dmw all decisions without 
p exception into tlicir own hands, ns has been said in 
tlic preceding pirt of this treatise. Another deniu- 
iratical fmtnro is the iKiyment of the luembei's of all 
the three powers hi the State, viz. the Assembly, the 
Courts of Law and the executive offices or, if this is 
imjiossible, of tliu excentire ofhees, tlie Courts of 
lidw^ iind the regiiLu assemblies oi, if not of all 
offices, of those whose members mpure a cummoii 
table. And fiirther as it is birth, wealth and eiilturc 
which arc the characteristics of Oligaichy, it would 
seem that tiiose of Democracy are the opposites, \iz. 
low birth, poverty and iutelleelual degimlation. And 
in resjiect of the offices of Stite it is democratical 
that none shouhl be held for life, and that, if any 
such office survives from an ancient revolution, its 
power should be curtailed under the Demoenmy, 
and the appoiiituient to it should be by lot instead of 
by tsiilfragc. 

fcjucli being then the general features *of De- 
mocracy, Democracy or a deiiiocnitic population in 
the stnet sense of the woid as now conceived is an 
outcome of the principle of justice which is admitted 
to be democratical, i.c. of uiiiversid arithmetical 
equality. For the condition of equality is one in 
which the rule is not any more ®in the hands of the 
pmir thiui of the i icii, In which neither party enjoys 

^ Oiintting KoI povK^v, 

‘ Sending Tijs SriiiOKpariat 

* licttdiug Tout airopDvr rout tvtropovr. 
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an cxdiisive Hii]irvinacy, but all stand upon a nu- 
merical cqualit}’. It is in these drcuinstances that 
c(]iulity and liberty would la the jtuljfuteiit of J)e- 
moerats be realized in the *^^ite. 

The next point, viz the manner in nhich the eirtT.iii 
citizens are to enjoy e(inality, pi-escnts a certain dilli- ’f den"?"™ 
ciilty. The (picstion is whctliei it is lijrlit to consider 
the assessed properties of {ht m mitf) live Imndreil 
citizens as distributed amonj;, or in other irortht 
haluttretl by, the jnopertkii of -a thousand othci’s and 
to give the thonssind only ecjiuil power with the five 
hundreil — or perhaps instead of ordering the eipnility 
of property thus, it^is nght, while ve adopt this 
metluMl of distribution, to select an eipial number of 
re])reHcntatives of the five handled and the thousand 
and to invest them with the snpieme authority over 
the ‘election of the executive oflicers and the pn wdure 
of the Courts of Livv— Is it then, vv may mh, a polity 
so constituted or one in which the pniieijilc is simply 
that of counting heads, that is the justest accoi’ibng to 
the popular conce])tioii of justice’ / my the ]»yn^nr 
or (lemoerfUieal conception of jnMia', tor it is urn- 
tended by tbc friends of jiopidar goveniment that the 
decision of the inajoiity is just , while the uhg.irchical 
party makes justice to ciuisist in the decision of the 
wealthier, iiuvintaining that the amount of jiroiierty is 
tlic standard that should detennine the decisions. 

But in either case there is a certain iiicipiality and 
injustice. Tlie tlieory that the decision of the Few 
is just will justify Tyranny, as if we siqijiose the 

* Rculnig rSKtL 
Roading ap^aiptmiy 
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case of ail iiuliviihial |iorschhc(1 of larger nicaiiH than 
all tliu other iiicmbciN of tho wealthy elass, the oli- 
garchical piiiiciplc of jiutico will entitle him to a 
monoiMily of rule, and the thooiy that the decision 
of the mere iiumcricid m:\jority is just will 'justify, 
i> IS!- us has been already said, the conliscutiou of the 
projicrty of the wealthy minority. The nature of 
the equality to which luith Oligarchs and Democrats 
will yield assent is a question which must be con- 
sidered by the light of their respeeti\e definitions of 
justice. They agree in the view that the decision of 
tlic in.i,jority of tlie citizens should be supreme. Tliis 
we may admit, although not without some limitation. 
As tlicie are two elements of wliich the State is com- 
posed, 1 iz. ricli and ikmii*, we may determine that the 
decision of the ^ni,i,jority of both, if they agive, and, 
if they disagree, of the absolute nugority, or in other 
wonls of those whose uillectiio piojieity assessment 
IS higher, should be supreme. Suppose e.g. tiuit there 
are ten rich and twenty ])our and that there are si v rich 
on one side and fifteen jKM>r on the othei , theie art' 
then four rich on the side of the fifU‘en poor and fi\u 
pool oil the side of the six rich Ileckoiiing the yioor 
and rich together on both sides, we detenniiie that 
the decision of the side which has the larger property 
{issessiiieiit is supreme. Jhit siqiposiiig that the aides 
chance to come out equal, we must look upon this as 
a difllculty which is liable to (Hxiir in any system of 
voting and actiuilly docs occur when c.g. the Public 
Assembly or tlie Court of Law is evenly divided. 

' Kcading ovk Htuc^amitn 

* Omitting q. 
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The only thing te be done tiien is to tippcsil to tlic 
lot or to fOdopt some otiicr similar expedient. 

Blit where the (picstion is the priiieiiile of eipuility 
or justice, (hlficiilt as it is — ^.uid it is most difficult — 
to discover the truth, still it is nii ciisier tusk to arrii e 
at it thiiii to nil! tlie practical coinpliaiu'e of those 
who have it in their jiower to aggrandize theniselres. 
For appeals to 'justice ami (xiuality have ever been 
the resource of the weaker and arc systematically 
disitiganled by tlic strong. 

While there arc tour forms of Dciiiocnu'v, it is 
the first in onler wliidi is the best, ns w is leinarkcd 
in the e.irlicr part of/iui travtise, not to say that it is 
tlie most aiieieiit of all. When 1 s]ieak of the first 
or primary Democracy, 1 lefcr to the natural elassi- 
fication of ]X)])u1ations As tine agiieiiltiiral ]>upu- 
lation is best, it is only possible to realize ■'tlie best 
Democracy wlicic the iieojilc live by agrieultiirc or 
grazing. For the mcmlicrs of a population so coni- 
]K>scd, not possessing a laiyc pru]>ei ty, .ii’c occupied 
about their business, so that they Cfinnot hold •fre- 
quent meetings of the Assembly , while, as they 
''do possess the bare necessaries of life, they devote 
themselves to their jirojier occuiiations and, instead 
of coveting the praperty of their neighbours, prefer a 
life of labour to political activity ‘Uid oflicial power, 
except where office jireiiiises an opportunity of laixe 
gain. For the Many cure more for jiccimiar}' gain 
than fur honour, as may be infciTed from their ac- 
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quiescence in the tymnnical govemnients of antiquity 
and the Oli^sirchies of our own day, provided that 
no one iiiterfurcs with their lalMiur or despoils them 
of any of their property. Tlie rciison is tliat, if Huey 
are hft to themnelve^, they rapidly iicriiiirc lielies or 
at least are relieved from poverty. It may be luldcd 
th<it their control of the cleetions to the offices of 
Stiite and the res])onsihi1ity of all the officers of State 
to them fully satihfy any ambitious craving they may 
have. For thcic are some SLites in which the Many 
arc content to let the (Section to the offices of State 
IHisH out of thcii own hands into the hands of a Ixxly 
electeil from all the citizens byniltei nation', provided 
that they retain the dclibcnitivo functions in their 
own hands And yet even this we must consider U> 
be a form of Demornic}, lui example of which fur- 
merly existed at Mantincia. Thus it is at once a 
beneficial <uid a ciistoiiuuy condition of the l)e- 
iiiocnicy already described that, while the officei's of 
State are elected by all the citizens and are re- 
spo'isible to all, and all exercise judicial powcix, the 
princi]>d officei’s of State are ajipointed by siiffra;^ 
rather than by lot, and eligibility depends upon a 
property qiuilification, which is raised m prepurtion 
to the iiiiportuicc of the office, nr tliat, if no proiicrty 
qualification is re<|uired in any case, the offices of 
State should be confined to competent pcmins. A 
political constitution of this kind is sure to lie ex- 
cellent : for the offices of State will always be in the 
hands of the best men with the full assent of the 
commons and without any feeling of envy on their 

' Omitting ainrip iy Mamvci'^ 
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part against tho better classcB, and the better or 
upper classeH will certiiinly be content with hucIi a 
Hyatem, in virtue of which they will never be anb- 
jected to tho rule of their inferiors, while in the 
exercise <if their own authority they will be pre- 
vented from violatinpf the jirineiplca of justice by 
their responsibility to the siipi'eme authority of 
others. For there is an lulvantage to the State in 
the feeliiij' of dependence on the {lart of the oflicci-s 
and in the limitation of their arbitniry dealing, as 
the iiower of aibitniry action is iucom]>atible with 
the control of the liaser elements existing in each 
individual. And thus the ixisult will ccilainly be 
the condition of things which is the liiost highly 
beiielicial in any polity, vus. the rule of the better 
class provuled tliat they behave themselves well with- 
out any infringement of tho rights of the people. 

It is evident then that this is the best foini of 
Demoenicy, and that it owes its excellence to the 
ehanictei of its population. For the eucounigcru'iit 
of agriculture among tho people there aie certain JtiW's 
of 'ancient date which aic all effective, such as a law 
absolutely piohibitiiig the ])ossession of more than a 
certain amount of land or prohibiting the possession of 
more than a cei tain amount within a certain distance of 
the city preiicr or the ^tatc. Another gimilur tnvamre 
was the legal regulation w Iiicli foi-nierly existed in many 
States actually prehlbitiiig the sale of the original 
allotmeuts. Tho law of Oxylus. as it is called, against 
taking a mortgage upon a jiarticular part of the 
lauded estate belonging to any citizen is calcidatcd 

' Reading irapa rou iroXoiotr and omitting ru ap)(aiov. 
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to have much the Hiime effect But at the present day, 
if we would effect the neccssaiy refom wo must have 
recourse to the law of 'A^diytis whicli is suitable to 
the end of wliidi we are s])eakhi{!;. For tlio citizens 
of Aphytis, although their miiiibcr is hirgc and their 
country small, arc all engsiged in agriculture, bcauisc 
they assess the viduc of csbitcs not in the gross but 
ill subdivisions so small that even the pour can more 
than attain the necessary standard of assessment 
Next to an agiicultnnil people the best pupiila- 
jintai consisting of graziers who depeud for 

their living upon live stock. For the life of a grazing 
po]mlation luis many imints of resemblance to agn- 
cultui-e , ndr arc there any people who have a con- 
dition so well disci]>lined for militmy service or 
who are so active ph),sically or so well able to endure 
exposure to the elements. 

Tlic other populations of which tlie remaining 
funiis of Democracy are composed arc jirdctically all 
a great deal lower <« tiui souk of cirdiuition than 
<3)ti») these. For the life of meclianics, tradesmen and 
orrom- lalMiurcrs IS a low one, nor has any ot the occu- 

luonniil, . , , , , , 

pations m winch such people engage any necessary 
connexion with virtue. And further all tliis class of 
persons, always loitering as they arc about the market 
and the town, is ready enough to attend meetings of 
the Assembly; whereas an agricultural jiopulation 
being scattereil throughout the couutiy does not 
assemble ho retulily nr foul the same need of such 
meetings. Where the situation of the country hap- 


* 'Apvraiav in Oukkor’s tcvt u a muro mispniit. 
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pens to be such that *it is at a great distance from 
the city, it is eiuty to establish a good form of De- 
moci'acy or a Polity ; for os the mass of the popula- 
tion is obliged to make its settlements in the fields, 
the mob of the market, even if it exists, is bound not 
to hold meetings of the Assembly without the nirul 
)M)pnl!itioii, ami therefore hohh them o»fj/ on rare 
ocemimin. 

The prosier method of ustiiblishing tlie best or pri- 
uiaiy form of Democracy has now been stated. Nor 
is it difficult to see how to establish all the rest We 
most deviate step by step from the primary De- 
mocracy and Hcparute from tJw cithms an tiiien- 
Jranehifted body whicli will in each succeeding ease 
Ih) worse than before. 

The latest <lovolopmcnt of IhJmocracy, admitting 
as it docs all the citizens to an absolute equality of 
political privileges, is one which cannot be eiiduied 
by OTOry State and cannot well ha\c a pcniiaucnt 
existence in nni/, unless supiHutcd by a good system 
of laws and moral habits^. It is with the view', of 
establisiiing this form of Democracy and of con- 
firming the power of the commons that the {mpiilar 
leaders usually '‘enroll the largest possible muuber 
of poisons in the ruuls of tJte, eitneim, conferring 
political rights not only upon all the legitimate 
childi'en of citizens but ntion their Imstaiils and upon 

‘ Omitting ri)v 

- Omitting the SCIltCIlUC a Ac trv/jLfiaivfi kih ravrrjy xni 

rnr SKKiig iroXirciar, cipijrai irpnrtpoy ra irXcIfmi tT)(tS6v, which ha*) 
reference to thu cunteiits of Pk \in 
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children who are desreiuled from citizens upon the 
side of one parent only, whether the hitlicr’s or tlic 
mother's. F'or all such elements are paiiicularly con- 
genial to the extreme Democracy. It is, as I sa}, 
the custom of demagogues to csttiblish a DemocraQ' 
upon these principles ; but the right coui'so is to 
enroll new citizens only up to the point at which the 
numbers of tJie commom just preponderate over the 
numerical strength of the upper and middle clsisses, 
suid to advance no further. For if their numbers 
are in excess of this limit, they disturb the eipii- 
librium of the State and irritate the upper cLisscs 
into a spirit of dissatisfaction ,with the Democracy, 
which printed to be the cause of the political dis- 
turbances at C'yrciie. For although the mob element 
may be overlooked, so long as it is small, if it 
reaches largo dimensions, it forces itself more iqioii 
the attention Again, the interests of the cxtroiiie 
Dcniocnicy arc subserved by such institutions a.s 
were iulojited by Clcisthenes at Athens in his desire 
to /strengthen the power of the DcmuLi'acy and at 
Pyrene by the founders of the democnitical con- 
stitution. Nen and more numerous tribes and clans 
must bo created, the number of private religious rites 
must be united in a smaller number of public cere- 
monies, and no stone must be left uiituriied to secure 
the intermixture of all the dilferent cLisses in tlic 
State and the dissolution of tlic fonner private asso- 
ciations. And finidly the established characteristics 
of 'I'yraimy seem to be suited without exception to 

‘ vircpjSdXXuvrat should of cuuno be vTrrp/SoXXovrrr 
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the extreme Dcmocnicy, such, I mean, im the licence 
(if akivca, women anil children — although in the caae 
of elavea it may be a good thing up to a certain 
point — and the connivance at a life of nncontnilled 
liberty among all the citiisens. I'ui' thcie arc man) 
different ways of Htrcngthening this sort of ]>ulity, ns 
the Many piefer a life of irregularity to one of con- 
tinence and contnil. 

It is nut the princiiHil or sole business of the piiai- v 
legislator or of anyone Avho nsjiires to constitute such "iot- ’ 

.1 polity as we have described ineiely to establish it 
in the first instance but ratlicr to pisjvide for its 
Hccnrity. Fur it is e<u(y ciioiigli for people to emluie 
for single day oi two or tlirw* days under ,iny tiinn 
of polit) . hut a pditif, ij it /s to /w pi'miamoft, 
iti'uuvmh Hpittial ptoemom. Hence it is projicr' 
to hike measures fur its pi'eservatiuii by guarding 
against all destructive agencies and oiiLiiiimg such 
laws whether written or nnwntteii as shall best 
embrace all the preservatives of politics, and t* re- 
gard as eminently deinocratical or oligiirchiral •not 
such measures as will give the strongest dcinucmtical 
or oligarchical chanicter to the State, but such as 
vrill cimblc it to pi’cserve tliat cluiractcr for the 
longest time. But our modem demagogues adopt a 
different line. Tlicy seek to gratify the commons of 
their respective States by using tlie nistrimienbilit) 
of the Courts of Liw to confiscate .i gicat jiart of 

’ Ollllttini' tho nonls Jrtfii av nSfuiir/rai Tr/itfrc^wv river irai- 
Ti)piai Kui (p6opiu ruv irnXiraiSv r’lc mvruv, Unless iiiiltt'd it is 
better to follow Spengcl aiul Suscnuhl lU readui;; dcupijim/icv 
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tho property of the rich. Hence the tnie friends of 
the polity Khould seek to couutemct tliese mciisnrcs 
by ciiiictiiig M law that notliiug that is paid into tho 
treasury by persons Avho sii-e condeinncd in a law- 
suit shall escheat to the public but that it shall all be 
coiibccrated to the service of the Gods. For the re- 
sult will be that, while inalefiictors will be ijuitc as 
cautious as before, ns being Ihible to precisely similar 
lieiialties, the mob will lie less eager to rotiim a 
verdict of condemnation against <iecused persons, if 
they have no prospect of getting an\ thing for thein- 
Kclves. Another expedient' is to i educe as fiir as 
liossiblc the uumlier of Htate cases by ImiioRing 
heavy penalties as deterrents upon tho origiiiiitora of 
baseless ]n'OSCCutious. For it is not the friends of 
poiiular government but tho upper classes that iin' 
the favourite objects of iin|)etu:hmcnt , whereas it is 
desirable that all the citizens should, if possible, be 
well-disposed to^ the {Mility or at least that the} 
should not look upon the su]iromc power in the 
State, rr^ the cminutm, as hostile. Again, as in the 
latest development of DciiiocRicy the ])0[)ulation is 
huge, and the citizens cainiot well attend the As- 
sembly without being paid, and where there are no 
revenues of State the pa}ancnt of members is ])re- 
judicial to the interests of the upper classes — for the 
means are sure to be siijiplied by extraoitlinary taxes, 
confiscation of firojierty and judicial inupiity, causes 
which have liefore now proved the i-uin of man} 
Demoei'acics — but to resume, where there are no 
' Clianging dri to Sc? 
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revenues of State, it is desimblo to hold only few 
incetiiij^ of the Assembly, and to make the Courts 
immericidly Lir^re but to allow them only to sit fur 
a few days at .i time. For this tends to relieve the 
wciilthy from dreading the expense, if it is only the 
pour and nut the rich who tu'e the rcci])ieiits of ]vay- 
meiit for attendance m the Courts of l^aw, and at 
the same time to secure a fai better iuhniiiistnition 
of justice, as the lich arc willing to absent themselves 
for .1 short time, but not for in.iiiy days, from the 
m<uiagenicnt of their private alEiirs Where there 
arc revennes of State on the other hand, it is de- 
sirable not bi follow, tlie example of modem dema- 
gogues in dividing the sni'jilns. The puiA* no snonci 
receive the money than they icqiiire it again; for 
the sort of <issistance tlins giv^ii them is like the 
proverbial leaky ]>itchcr of t/w Damud&i. But the 
genuine friend of the ]ieo]ile should take measures 
to prevent the masses from being sunk in extreme 
poverty, as this is a state of things which produces a 
di^radation of the Bcmocnicy. Acconlingly a ;iys- 
tematic effort must be m,idc to sccui'e a perniaiieut 
pruspeiity. And <is this is the interest of the rich as 
much as of tiie poor, the residue of the public 
revenues shoidd be eollcLteil and distributed in huge 
sums to the pour, cspcdally if it is possible to 
collect enough to supply them with the means of 
acquiring a plot of land or, failing this, to start them 
in business or agriculture. And if it is impossible to 
subsidize all the poor citizens at once, thci'e should 
lie a distribution of money among them by a ro- 
tation of tribes or some o^er division. Meanwhile 
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the rich should contribute the necessaiy payment 
for the indispensable meetings of the AmmMy <mti 
tite Comin of Lair, on condition ' of being released 
from all useless public burdens. It is by some such 
political pnicedure as this tliat the Carthaginians 
liave secured the loyalty of tlie eoinmons, as they 
raise a certain portion of them to afHuence from 
time to time l^ sciuUng them out as colonists to the 
surrounding subject States. Again, it shows good 
taste and giKxl sense on tlie part of the upper classes, 
if they take individual members of the poorer popii- 
Utioii and direct them to some iudustriid imrsuit by 
giving them the mcmis of starting in it. Xor is it a 
bad plan tA imitate the method^ of nile among tlie 
Tarentiucs, wlio secure the “loyalty of the masses bj 
giving the |)Oor a shitic in the practical ciyo>ment of 
their property. Another of their artifices was to 
divide all the oificcs of State into two classes, the 
appointment to one of which w'asl)> sulfrageaiid to tlie 
other by lot, the object in the lattei case being to 
hec\jirc the ]iartici[Kition of the commons in office and 
in the fomicr to impmvo the character of the ad- 
ministration. Hut it is ]iu8siblc to treat the same 
office ill this way by adopting a principle of division, 
so that one part of the offieers is appoiuted by lot 
and the other by suffrage 

Tlie methods of instituting the dificrciit forms of 
Deniociiu.'} have been described, .iiid we iiia} say 

^ KctullllU li^Uficioivr 

^ Tapavramv apxV” reading' wllicll h.ls the best MSS 
antlionty 
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that the methods of instituting those of Oligarehy Thefu' ni!i( 
are evident at once from these. For we must infer 
the cliaracteristics of the several forms of Oligaruh} 
from their opposites by obscniug the analogy lie 
twceii eadi and the cut rcsiMmdiiig fuim of De- 
mocracy. Let us take e.g. the primaiy or best-tem- 
pered form of Oligsircliy. It is the form which ap- 
proximates to the su-uilled Polity ; and in it we ha\e 
to distingiiisli two separate kinds of property as- 
sessment, a lowci whicli is reiiiiisite us a condition 
of eligibility to the merely indispeiisable offices of 
State and <i higher as a condition of eligibility to the 
offices of gieatui importincc. It w a fuithei charac- 
teristic of tins polity tliat the everoiserof political 
privileges is open to aiiylMMl) who aupiircs the requi- 
site amount of propei'ty, the muulxir of the cominoiis 
introduced' into the ranks of citizens on the streiigtli 
of the propei'ty assessment being so large as to 
secure the predominance oj t!u’ euftnnrhiml o\ei 
the unenfranchised cliksses in the State. Wr uiii} 
add tliat the persons admitted to the citiKeiisliip 
should III all c<ises lie taken from the siqieiioi ele- 
ments of the commons. 

Bimihirly the second fonu of Oljjgiucliy is to bi 
established by a sliglil intensidcation of the oligar- 
chical ]>rinci])lc. 

'I'lie form of Oligarchy which is ujiposite to the 
extreme Dcmocnuiy, i. e. the form of Oligarcliy which 
is the closest approximation to a dyiuistic or ty- 
raimical fonu of govenimeut, as it is the worst of all 
Oligarchies, is the one tliat requires the largest 
‘ Reading tlaayo^vovi 
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precautions. For iw bodies which are in a thoroughly 
healtliy condition and vessels which carry a crew fit 
to put to sea admit of numerous blunders without 
being fatally ii\jured by tliem, whilo sickly bodies 
and cnissy vessels manned by a bad crew cannot 
sustain the smallest blunders, so in the case of 
politics it is the worst that require the gi’eatcst pre- 
cautions. 

As ill a Democracy then it is a gciicral rule timt 
the best preservative is a large iwpulation — for it is 
the plea of numbers which is the correlative to the 
pica of merit — so on tlie other hand in an Oligarcliy 
it is phiiu that the safety of tlic Statu must be due 
to a good adjustment of the polity. 

The population of the State may be subdivided 
into four principal iiqrts via husbandmen, mechanics, 
tradesmen and laboiii'ers, and there are four branches 
of tlie military service via. cavalry, heavy infantry, 
light-amcd troops <uid inariues. Accordingly wlierc 
the country happens to be suited to cavalry, there is 
a iiatund propriety in instituting the ( >lig.ircliy thoro 
in a pronounced foiiu; for in this case the safety of 
the inhabitants depends iiiHiii the force of cavalry, and 
it lb only persons of hirge piopcrty who can •ifionl 
to keep horses. Where again the counti'y is suitable 
to heavy iiifanti'y, the next form of Oligarchy is ap- 
propriate, for it is the iich rather than the poor 
who are qualified to serve as heavy iiifautry, A 
strong force of light-armed soldiers or mannes on 
the other hand is wholly dcmocratical. Becent ex- 
perience shows that, where tlicre is a large number 
of light-armed soldiers and marines, the Oligarchs 
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are often worsted in the event of civil war. This is a 
danger which ought to be met by an expedient bor- 
rowed from strategy, where generals unite with their 
cavalry and heavy infantry forces a pmportionate 
number of liglit-anned troops. It is the light-armed 
service thivt gives the commons in different States 
their victory over the rich in civil ware, as their light 
armour enables them to fight without difficulty against 
<1 force of cavalry or heavy infiuitiy. If tlie Olignichs 
then in any Ktate allow the light-armed force to be 
taken cxclnsirely from tlic commons, they arc so 
fiir foiling a weapon of attack upon themselves. 

The pniper courec, in view of the diflci'ences of age 
.vud of the natiinil (listinctiun between old and yonng, 

IS that the Oligai’chs should let their sons in youth 
receive instruction in the easy VNcirises of the light- 
armed service, so that, when they have passed out 
of the ranks of boys, tlicy may Ix) pcreonally mastcre 
of the system. 

Admission to the goveiniiig class should lie open jWmijuiou 
to the general population cither upon the principle 
idready described, liz. to all who adpiirc the mini- 
site propcity qualification, or as at 'riicbcs to such 
persons wlicn tliey have desisted for a stated period 
fi-oin mechaiiicid occuiKitions or us at Massalia by a 
selection of deserving iiersous whctlici members’ of 
the iMility or external to it. 

Again the most im]K)rtant offices of State, whicli mwivhiesi 
must be confined to nienibcre of the goveniing body, 
should be saddled with jmblic burdens, so that 

’ It 18 probable that tr to troXmv/uiri and {» rj below 
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the commona may acquiesce in thmr exclusion and 
may not grudge the officers of State the authority 
for which tliey pay so heavy a sum. And the 
officers of State upon their accession to power may 
appropriately celebrate magnificent sacrifices and 
construct some public work, that participation in 
the entertainments which naturally follow and the 
view of the city witli its rich cmbcllighmcnt of votive 
offerings and public edifices may induce the coinmons 
to welcome the permanence of the polity , not to say 
that the offerings and edifices will serve in the future 
as memorials of the heavy expense incurred by the 
up])er clasa Ihit our modcni Oligarchs adopt an 
exactly contrary line of action. They arc fully as 
eager fur tlie spoils as for the honour of office, so 
that these Oligarchjos may well be described as 
notliing better than Democracies on a small scale. 

So much for the right method of establishing the 
different forms of Democracy and Oligarchy. 

Ce«p viii Tlio next step in our discussion is to subdivide 
nXn' the field of the executive offices projierly, determining 
nmltiTo their number, nature and provinces, as lias been 
w already said. For as it is impossible that a State 
should exist without the necessary offices, so it is 
impossible tliat it should be ]m>pcrly administered 
without such offices as advance the cause of good 
discipline and order. And further as the number 
of the offices will necessarily be smaller in small 
p.sw States and larger in large ones, as indeed has been 
already remarked, it is necessary to ascertain the 
character of the offices which may appropriately be 
combined with each other or kept distinct. 
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Taking Brat tho fuiictious which are iudispensable (opaiiticii 
in any State, we begin with the auperintendence of 
the market, which ahould be under tlie control of a 
definite office having the ovenight of commercial 
transactions sind general good order. For a system of 
sale and purchase may be said to be mdisiiensablo to 
any State as a means to the mutual supply of neces- 
sary wonts, nor is there any other etpially ready 
method of securing indeiMHidencc, wliicli is can hyim- 
thesi the objec't of association m a single polity. 

Another function, which comes next to this and is 
closely allied to it, includes tho suiierhitendcncc of 
all public and private propcrt> iu the city with a 
view to the in<iiuteuauce of good oidu, the pre- 
servation and icstoration of dilapidated buildings 
and streets, the supervision of boundaiies between 
neighbours in order to fireveut disputes, and any 
other similar duties of suiierinteudenL*e. The office 
in ([uestion is commonly called tiie connnissiouership 
of the city. It embraces however vaiious depart- 
ments, to each of which in the more populous Suites 
difierciit officer's arc appointed, siicli as uoiistnictors 
of fortifications, suiierintendeiits of tlie watcr-snpply 
and guai'dians of the Miarbour. 

Thei'e is a thinl office equally indispensable and 
similar to tlie kuit, as its duties ai'e the same, except 
that its locality is the countr}' and the suburbs ot 
the city. Tlicso officials arc sometimes called com- 
missioners of public lands and sometimes coin- 
missinneis of woods and forests. 


‘ Reading Xtfuvok 
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Apart from these three oflices of superiuteiidence 
there is a fourth consisting of persons wliuse duty it 
is to reccire and hold in charge the public revenues 
and to distribute them to the diiferent bnuiches of 
the administration Tho name of tliesc officers is 
leceivers or treasurers. 

Another office is the one l>cfore which all private 
contracts imd the decisions of the Courts of Iaw 
have to be rcgistcreiL It is in the presence of tho 
s<uiic officers too that indictincnts have to be laid 
and preliiniiuiry proceedings in a Liwsiiit taken. 
Although there arc some States in which the fiinc- 
tioiis of this office, as of the cominissioiiership of 
the city, ate dividctl among several officers, it is 
pmriktdly a single office which controls all such 
business, under the.iuuno of recorders, presidents, 
renienibnuicei's or some other similar title. 

Next to tins is an office which is proliably the 
most indispensable and must difficult of all, vix. the 
office which is concerned with executions upon the 
propcity of {lei'soiis who have been cast in tlieir 
suits or are posted according to tlie registers of 
public defaulters, and with the custody of their 
Thfliev^mi; persons. Tiic difficulty of the office lies lu the fact 
oi finii inrolvcs a considemblo amount of odium, and 

consequently in any l^Ute where it oflbi's no ojipor- 
tunity of large pecuiuniy gain people either refuse to 
accept it or, if they do imccpt it, will not iierfonn 
tho duties in accordance with the laws, its neces- 
sity in the fiict that there is no good in liaviug legal 
decisions upon disputed questions of right, if they 
never receive practical execution, and hence if civic 
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society is impossible mthout lawsuits, it is cqnalh 
impossible without the Icv^nm; of fines. Iti vinr of 
tJw. nnpopidarity of the ofire it is desirable that these 
officials should not form a single body, but that 
different persons should be appointed by the diflei'cnt 
Courts of Law and that an effort should l)e iniule to 
effect a similar division in i-cgard to tlic proscription 
of peraons whose names arc posted. And further it 
is desirable that in some cases the fine should be 
levied by the officers themselves, and c^petially that 
fines imposed by the officers^ of last }’car should b} 
prefei'once lie levied by the officci's of the euiTent 
year, wliile as regards fines imposed by the e.\isting 
officers it should be one oflicer who imposes the fine 
and another wlio levies it, u.g. the eitj -commissioners 
should levy the fines imposcil Ijy the censors of the 
market and some thinl iMKird of officers the fines 
imposed by the city-commissionei's. For the sinallci 
the degree of odium attaching to the levying officers, 
the more effectual will lx> the e.\ecutiuu. Wliei'c it 
is the same persons wlio imjiosc and levy the fiiies, 
tlicy arc subject to a double unpopularity , while 
where it is the same ]>crsuns who le\y the fines in 
all cafies, they arc phiccd^ in a rclatiou of hostility to 
all the citizens. There aro mauy States in which 
the police-authority has itself a distinct organization 
from the levying anthonty, as at Athens in the case 
of the officials known as the Eleven, irho luum t/tc 
auftody of priumtem m mtne, rases Intt do itot leni 
fines. Tims as tlure are mcressftd i>ra‘edents foi 

' Reading ras tSs ti’oiv 
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the division, it Ib better to keep the police distinct 
and in tlieir case to have recourse to the same artifice 
as before. For although the police are quite us 
nceessaiy ns the levying officers, it is a fact that this 
is the office of all others which the lespectable classcq^ 
arc most disposed to shirk ; while it is not safe to 
intnist tlic lower orders with such authority, as they 
are more in need of police-supervision themselves 
than in a position to exercise it over others. The 
proper thing then is that there should not be a single 
definite office or the s.unc office perpctiudly engaged 
in the work, but thiit the younger citizens, where 
there exists a system of jopthful volunteers or 
militia, and the officers of State in curtain sections 
should undertake the charge. 

These are the offices which must lie placed in 
the first rank as being in the higliest degree indis- 
pensable. We come next to those offices whicli, 
idtliough not less indisiient)ab1e, arc invested witli ii 
higher dignity, as requiring a large degree of ex- 
perience and trustworthiness. T rcfci to such as are 
concerned with the defence of the city or are ap- 
]M>intc<l for military pur|)oscs. Warders of the city- 
gates and walls, reviewing oflicci’s and inspectors of 
the drill of the citizens arc equally necessary in time 
of peace and of war. The number of offices appointed 
to these various duties is larger in some States and 
smaller than others ; in fact in small States there is 
sometimes only a single office for* all of them. Tlie 
officers in question arc called generals and members 


1 Heading irt/il nayrar. 
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of the Council of War. And in addition to these, if 
there is a force of cavalry or light-armed troops or 
.ii'chcTO or iiiarincB in the State, there aiHi soiuetiincs 
distinct oificers appointed to command these several' 
[epartmeuts and known as admirals and cavalry or 
nfontry commanders with their subordinate and de- 
]Hirtineiitul officers, such as naval ca]>tain8, minors, 
colonels, and so for each subdivision of a regiment. 
But all these fiiiudjoiis ffill under a single general 
head, liz. luilittuy supervision. 

Such is the condition then of the office we have 
described And us tlicre aie hoinc officers, if not all, 
who have a large amount of public money pissing 
through their hands, it is indis])cnsable' that there 
should lie a distinct Ixxird of officers, whose business 
it is to receive and audit the smpniuts, while there is 
no money passing iudcpendently through their hands. 
They are variously called auditors, accountants, iii- 
siiectora of accounts and public pi'osecutors. 

lu sulditiou to all tliuse offices there is still thc^” 
supreme office of all. Fur it is often one and^thc 
same office which enjoys the power of ratification as 
well as of initiation, oi there is an office to which 
belongs the presidency of tiie ])opnlar Assembly in 
States where the authority of the commons is su- 
preme; for tlicre must be a body which coiivencs 
the supreme power in the imlity, viz. f,he comvwm. 

It is sometimes called a Preliminary Council from 
its function of giving a ])relimiiiaiy consideration to 
bills before they aie jjres&Ued to the FiMic As- 
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sembljf, but nioi'c uaiiuJly wlici’c tlie ^vcrnmcnt is a 
popular one, a Council 

(S)reiirious Tills is piucticiilly a complete list of such offices 
»s are political in their chanicter. Another species 
of suiieiintendence is Uie superintendence of diviiii 
worship, including such officers as priests and super 
iiiteudents of the ordinances of religion, whose duty 
it is to keep existiiig buildings in a good state of 
repair, to restore dilapidated biuldings and to look 
after the general apparatus of (hvine worehip These 
duties are in some places, i.c. in small States, all 
placed ill the same liuiids, while in others they are 
confided to <i niiiiibci of officers distinct from the 
priesthnod,<such ns masters of file sacrifices, warders 
of sanctuaries and treasurers of the sacred funds. 
Next to tliesc are t|ie officers who arc appointed to 
direct all such public sacrifices as are not assigned 
by law to the pnesthoml but .ire soleuuily celebrated 
upon the hearth of the Htatc. The) are in dilfei'eut 
States termed archoiis, kings and presidents. 

Speaking summarily then we m.iy say that the 
objects of necessary supenutcndeiice are religious 
services, the science of war, the revenue and e.x- 
peuditiiro of tlie State, the market, the city, the 
harboui’s and the eouiito'> the system* of the Courts 
of Law, the registration of conti'acts, tlie levying of 
fines, the custody of piisoners, the audit, inspection 
and scrutiii}’* of the officers’ aceoimts. Tliere is 
finally the deliberative agency in matters of State. 


' Itciuhng TV mpi ni Sucaanjpia 
' Itciiding rpoorcvdvmc. 
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Tliere are certain other officers who exist only* i'l 
such States as enjoy a larger degree of leisure and 
prosperity and have also a regard for general de- 
corum, such as censors of women, guarrlians of the 
kws, censors of bo}’s, presidents of gymmistic exer- 
cises and lastly the superintendents uf gyiniiustie and 
Dionysiac contests aud any other sumlar pcrfomi- 
anccs that niu} take phice. Jlut uf the offices in 
(piestion some, c.g. tlic ccnsorsliip of women and 
buys, :u-e e^idelltly not suited to a l)emocrac\, as tlic 
poor having no slaves are obliged to use their wives 
and children as attendants. l.^tly, of tl.e three forms 
which may lie mluptcrj in the election of the supreme 
office of State, viis. a Gnardiansliip of the Tjaws, a 
Preliminary Cuiiued and a Council, the first is an 
aristocratical, the second an oligarchical and the thml 
a popular institution. 

The difierent offices of State have now practically 
all been described in general outline. 

' Kuaduig ISuu. 
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The discusaioii of the varioiia subjects of which we 
undertook to treat mth one cxucptioii is now practi- 
cally complete AVe have next tf2 consider the nature, 
mmibcr and character of the cireunmtiuiccs which 
produce ])o]iticsil i evolutions, the a;,'encies destructive 
of the several pohticA, the gcuenvl swiuenco of polities 
in a revolutionary a^jc and histly the preservatives of 
politics both generally and MndividnalU 

It is light at the outset to assume the principle 
that the cause of the appearance of many diflei'ent 
polities in Uistoiy is tlut, while all people agree in 
the conception of justifai as proportional cfpiality, they 
fail to realize this eipiality, as has been alreiuly H<iid 
Thus Democracy ongniated in the theory that jicrsoiis, 
if equal to others in any respect, arc eqiud abso- 
lutely, for it is because all are free alike that tlie} 
suppose thcmsclTcs to be all equal absolutely ; and 
Oligarchy in the assumption that |)crsoiis, if unequal 
to otliers in a single I'cspcct, are wholly unequal, for 

1 The dimso ih 8i iia riyay an /laXKmi (Tu^oiTo riv ito\inmv 
txdon; IB, ns HuBemilil nugj^tB, a tirraypai^ia, and u ouiittod in 
the tiBiuLitioii 
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it is liecauHc tho few arc uiieciiial, i.e^ mtprrior to 
others, in respect of property that they asHume them- 
selves to he unoqiial or superior absolutely. The 
consctpiciice is that the Deiiiocnits on the one hand 
»in virtue of their supimscd equality lay claim to an 
'equal share in all resiiccts, while the Olif^ruhs on 
tho other in virtue of their supposed inequality aspire 
to enjoy a prcponderaiit shai'o of evcr> thing; fur 
])rcpondcranec is a form of inequality. It appears 
then that, while both iMilitics, Democrncy and Oli- 
tjurehy, represent a certain principle of justice, they 
are erroneous as tested by an absoiiite standanl. 
Accordingly, whenever one party or the other fails to 
ci^oy such a political influence as is consistent 
with its own eoneeptuHi oj jmlirc, it becomes the 
author of sedition. J3ut the ehiss of persons who 
woidd liave the strongest jiistifleation for seditious 
conduct, although they are the Ic.ist guilty of sedi- 
tion, IS the class distinguished by' ])rcciniiieiit lirtiie , 
for it is such jiersous and such only who may most 
reasonably be siqiposcd to be uncipiid or sitjwrior to 
others in an absolute sense. There are however cer- 
tain poisons who from their superiority in birth 
prefer a claim to more than a merely ciiual share 
on the score of this ineipiality «»' superiority, the 
theory being that nobility implies hereditary viitue 
and wealth. 

(Huch are what we may call the iircdisimsiug 
causes or fountain-heads of sedition. It "is the many 

‘ Umittiug ruv, as iii ilekkur’g text 

* It Dcoms beat to insert at this point tho sentoiico arairia 

{mm S’ iy fiiy rais oXtyap^iais ,riiy hrav ovie uroi ivrts ]) 191, 
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who raise sedition in an Oligarchy, considering them- 
selves to be aggrieved by tlie denial to them of equal 
privileges, as has been alreiidy remarked, despite 
their proper cquiility, and the upper classes in a 
Democracy by their limitation to a mere ctiuality of 
privileges despite their proper inequality or su- 
periority. And as there an these two partm, it fol- 
lows that the revolutions also may take two forms. 
It sometimes happens that they aifcct the form of the 
polity. This is the case when the object of tlie revo- 
lutionaiy paity is to set up a new polity in place of 
the one already esbiblishcil, e.g. an Oligarchy in lieu 
of a Democracy, a Democracy in lieu of an Oligarchy, 
a Polity or an Aristocracy in lieu of one of these or 
one of these in lieu of a Polity or an Aristocracy. 
There are other oecusious when the revolution docs 
not alTcct the establish^! form of polity. The imliticid 
constitution advocated by the revoliitiOHaries is the 
same as before , it is still, let us say, the old Olig- 
archy or Monarchy, but tliey desire to have tlio 
control of it in their own hands. Again, the revo- 
lution may merely turn upon a question of degree. 
Its object e.g. may be either in an existing Oligarchy 
to emphasize or mitigate the oligarchical character, or 
in an existing Democracy to emphasize or mitigate 
the deiuocratical cliaractcr of the administration, and 
similarly in any other polity to produce an intensifi- 
cation or relaxation of its character. Or again the 

IL 14—17, which u there clearly out of place. Then the worda 
o6tp araina{ovaip nmy be omitted, perhaps as a note of the 
transcriber indicating the proper position of the sentence which 
had been left out 
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object may be an innovation in some particular de- 
partment of the polity, c.^ the institution or aboli- 
tion of a iKirticuliir office, as when iiccordiug to some 
authorities an attempt Wiis nuwle at Jjacedaemoii by 
Lysandcr to alrahsh tlio Kingship and by tlic king 
I'ausiuiias to abolisli the Ephunilty. Tliei-e Wiis a 
similar partial I'evolution of the polity at Kpidamnus 
by the substitution of a demoemfieal hothj, the 
Council, for tlic Pi’csidcnts of the Trilios, although- 
antl Oils iit i‘1um<u^tcri«lic of an Olhjnreliy — ^it is still 
obligatoiy upon the mcrnlicrs of the govcniiiig class 
who are actually m office to attend the TTcliaca or 
Pultlio Amuibhj upon any occasion of voting for 
officei-s of State, amf there Ms a furthcrMiligarchical 
feiiturc in tlie single Archon of the Kpidiunnian 

polity";) 

It is inequality, as Me have seen, that is everj'- 
where tlio cause of sedition. Not tliat incqimlity /« 
this srim exists among people who arc only propor- 
tionately unequal, for there is no tmessary incifiiality 
coca in a lifelong Kingship, except where the subjects 
arc tlie equals of tiie king. Yet (he teHtleney of 
ineqnafity to rnme, seditUm is « general truth, for 
as a rule it is the ambition of equality which incites 
people to seditious actioiu But cqmility is of two 
kinds, antlimetical and pniportlonal or 
determitietl hy nmibeis and by merit. By arith- 
metical equality I iiicau identity or equality of iiumbei 

• Omittuig as in Bekkor’atoxt 

^ The whole pasw^ ciidoaod witiun brackets, if imlood it is 
genoino, so seriously interrupts tho courso of tho argument that it 
must ho Togardcil as a paronthotical afterthought. 
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and magnitude, by pro 2 >ortional equality equality of 
nitioB. For instance, tlie aritlinietiual excess of three 
over two is equal to the excess of two over one, but the 
ratio of four to two is equal to the ratio of two to 
one , for two is the same b'liction of four as ouc of 
two, cacli being a half. But while all agree in the 
doctrine that justice in an absolute sense consists in 
p ajK [jivqiortional equality, they diller, as we remarked 
before, in tliat one jiarty on the strength of equality to 
others in ‘a single ics^iect imagines itself to be al- 
together cqii.i1, and the other on tlie strength of in- 
equality in' a single respect prefers aclaim toaii unequal 
share of everything. The result is that there arc only 
two iiolitiea of coniinou oceuncbcc in tlie viorld, J^c- 
uiocracy and Oligarch j , for nobility and virtue, wl/tcU 
imdd emiHtitute the him of an Ari^^ocntri/, arc the 
attributes of few, wfiilo "the characteiistics of J)c- 
niocnujy and Oligarchy arc coinmoii eiioiigh. For 
you will nut find a hundi’cd noble or good people 
anywhere , but there are plenty of rich'* and poor all 
the world over. And jet a systeiii constituted abso- 
lutely in all respects acconbng to either the oligar- 
chical or tlie deiuocratical pnnciitle of equality is a 
bad one, as is clear ft'oin the issue ; for no polity so 
constituted is permanent. The reason is that some 
ill result is sure to meet us at the end as the outcome 
of a iiriinary or initial error ; awl them in a primary 
error in both these principles. The jiropcr course is 

‘ Ucadmg xard T( 

’ rmra u the reading winch hog tlio authority of tlie mss. and 
u adopted in tho tranalatioii 

* itoodmg ctiropoc. 
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then to adopt the principle partly of tiritlimetical and 
jKirtly of proportional cciuality. Still there ia more 
stability and loss (huigcr of sedition in Dcmcwracy 
than in Oligsirchy. For in an Oligarchy there occur 
two forms of seditious disturlKince, one among the 
Oligiirchs themselves and the other between the 
Oligarchs and tlic commons; but in a Democracy 
sedition can only take the fomi of an attack upon the 
Oligai'chs who mpire lo exclusive jmcer, while no 
seditiflii worth si)cakiug of ever occurs within the 
milks of the eomnious themselves. And finallj the 
imlity which I'csts upon tliu miildle class has more 
afliuity to Democracy 'than to Oligarchy, and there is 
no iiolity among thtf class wo are now ponsidering. 

with the extrphoH of the best fiolitif, which has a 
character of so much stability as tliis. 

Jlut as we are investigatiifg the circumstances ‘ir^' >i 
which give rise to seditions and jiolitical revolutions, 
wo must first ascertain generally their predisposing 
occasions and causes These" are practically three in 
numlier, which must first be roughly dLstinguished m 
the aletmct. We have to ascertain the condil^ons 
under which people arc seditious, the objects which 
they hare in view, and thirdly the occasions predis- 
posing them to politiad disturlmnces and seditions. 

The princiiial cause which pnaluces in JJJj® “[i;!'- 

moro or less of a disposition to revolution must 
generally defined as the one of which we have alrciwly 
spoken. For it is the aspiration after equality which 
provokes the commons to sedition when they suppose 

* Omitting 17 

* Reodiug curl ^ 
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that they have a Bmaller tiharc of political advantages 
aUhou};h tliey are the ctiualn of tlie privilct'cd Few, 
and it ia the aapiration after inequality or in ntiier 
worda after aupcrionty which provokes tlie Oligarchs 
to sedition, wlicn they imagine that despite their 
inequality their aliarc of polithd mlrantnges ia not 
grc<iter than that of otiicrs but is ef|ual or even 
smaller. This ambition of ctpiality or indpiality may 
bo cither just or unjust; hat the fart is surh as I have 
ileserihril, fur in the one eaae it is from a position of 
inferiority that ]ico})le arc encouraged to sedition by 
the hope of equality, and in the other fnim a position 
of equality by the ho]H: of predomiiiiince. 

Such are the conditions under which people be- 
come the authors of sedition. The objects of sedition 
on the otiicr hand arj^ gain, lionnnr and their oppo- 
sites, for it is Hometimea in the ellbrt to avoid dis- 
honour and pecuniaiy loss or to shield their fiicnds 
from them that people raise seditions in their Htates. 

The causes and predisposing uemsiuiis of political 
disturl*«icca, which jirodnce in the agents the disposi- 
tiou'we have described and produce it in reference to 
these objects, arc from one point of view seven and from 
another more numerous Two of these are ideiiticid 
with the objects we have already mentioned, although 
they have a ditfcrent bearing For gain and honour 
arc in this case the causes of our exasperation against 
one another not in the hope of imqiiiring them for our- 
aelvea, as in the last case, but from the sight of others 
enjoying cither justly or uiijustly a larger share of 
them than wo do Tlic other predisposing causes are 
insolence, fear, predominant influence, contempt, tlie 
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disproportioiuite increase nf some one el/tss in the 
State, and from a difierent point of view party-spirit, 
neglectfubess, insignificant change and dissiinilarity 
of nice. 

Taking tliem in order, we may regard as self-evi- f'lrtr tn 
dent the dfcct of insolcuce and pecuniar}' gain and 
the sense in which tlicy are causes of sedition. It 
the insolence and avarice of persons in an official 
position that produce among the citizens fiictious anta- 
gonisiH to one another as well as to the political consti- 
tutions whicii invest these {lersonswith their authority. 

And this avarice is gnitificd at tlie expen re sometimes 
of private projierty and at other times of tlie property 
of the Htatc. * • 

It is c<iunl1y easy to discover the effect of honour 
and the sense in winch it is a ci;^uso nf sedition. He- 
ditinn is produced by tlie sense of dishonour done to 
ourselves aiul by tlie sight of the honour enjoyed In 
others. Hut tiic case is one of injustice when either 
the lionour or dislionour is disproportionate, and of 
justice wlicii it is pruiioiiiouatu, to the merit of tiic 
persons coneemed. 

Sedition again is tlic result of predominant influ- 
ence wlien the power of an individual or of several 
persons is greater than is consistent witli the nature 
of tlie State and tlie autliority of the governing class, 
as the genend result of such a state of things is the 
creation of a monarchical or dynastic form of govern- 
ment. And hence it is the custom in some States, as 
c.g. at Algos and Athens, to resort to ostnicism. It is 
better however to prevent in the first instance the 
existence of persons so predominant in a State than 
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first to allow their appearance and subBcqucntly to 
adopt remedial measures. 

Fear is a cause of sedition among persons who 
have liecii guilty of crime, sis they sii'e afraid of puu- 
isliiueiit, and among persons who expect to be the 
victims of crime, ns they arc anxious to aiiticipsite it. 
An instsuicc of the hitter csise was the consiiinicy of 
the upper classes at Rhodes ngsiinst the coinmoiis, 
having its origin in the Icgsd suits with which they 
were thi-esiteiicd. 

A feeling of contempt leads to sedition and iusur- 
ractioii, c.g. in Oligarchies when tlie uiicnfmucliiscd 
members of the State form a majority, as they then 
imagine thomselvcs to be the iAi*onger juirty, and in 
Democi'acics wlicu the disorder and anai’cliy of the 
commons have inspired the rich with contemptuous 
sentiments towards tfiem. Tims at Thebes after tho 
battle of (Phiu])h}ta the Democnicy was ruined b^ the 
defects of tho ])olitical admiiiistratioii, and the Oemo-- 
cnicy at Mcgara by the disoiiler and anarchy which 
destroyed tlie superiority of the commons. It was 
the hame at Sjrracuse before the tyranny of Gcloii and 
at Rhodes where the Democrats had become con- 
temptible before the rising of the Oligarchs against 
them. 

Yet another cause of political revolutions is the 
disproportionate increase of one du-^s in the State. 
For as a body is composed of various parts, and the 
growth of all the parts must be proportionate, if the 
‘symmetry is to be preserved, and, if not, the body is 


RGftding eva fuytf ^ (rv/i^crptu. 
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destroyed, m ia the ease when the foot e.g. is foui 
cubits and the rest of tlie l>ody only two spans lung, 
or sometimes would actiuilly I>e nietiinorjihosed into 
the form of anotlier animal, if the disproportionate 
growth were not only (quantitative but qualitative, so 
a State is composed of various parts, and it often 
haqipens that tlicre is an mqierccq>tible increase in one 
of t]je.«e, let us sa} in the qKiorer population in Dcino- 
cnicies or Politics. This may sometnnes even be the 
lesult of accidental cnoiimstanccs. At Tarentuni e.g. 
the defcc'it and destruction of a large number of the 
iqqicr classes by the lapyqpans a little subseiqucntl} 
to the Persian wars led to the substitution of a 
Democracy for a Polity At Argos again after the 
desti'uction of the inenibei’s of the seventlP order 
by the laiccdacinonian Cleoiucncs it was neces- 
sary to admit some of the Peiimci or mrroumlhuj 
mbjert populatUni to the citi/cnship, and at Athens 
the reverses sn'<tained by the army led to a diininu 
tioii in tlie nuiulier of the iqipcr classes, as ever} 
man whose name appealed on the register was com- 
pelled to serve in the ranks during the liaccdae- 
niunian war And the s<unc I'esiilt, idthoiigh not to 
the same extent, occurs in Democracies, where an 
inci'easc in the numbers of the iioorer classes or 
in the amount of proqicrty jMta'^caaeil by the Few ell'ccts 
a revolution to uu oligarehical or dynastic fonn of 
goveniment 

^ It IS impossible to attach .my precise or certain meamng to 
the phrase ruv cV rfi c'/SAVo > hut the content is in favour of the 
notion tliat it dcscribos a class of tho citizens rather tlian a time 
or place 
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Polities may be rcvolntionizccl without actual se- 
dition in consequence of party-spirit, as at Ileraeii 
where the cli{inj;e from suf&a^ to lot in the appoint- 
ment of the ofliccrH of State was due to the prevalent 
habit of electing none but the candidates of a party, 
or in consequence of neglcctfulness iu allowing the 
sulinission of persons disloyal to the polity to the 
supremo ofllces of State, as was tlie case at Oreos 
where the ovcrtlirow of the Oligarehy arose from the 
accession of llcr.iclcodonis to an uincial xrosition, who 
converted the existing Oligarehy into a Polity and 
afl4Ticimh a Deinocmcy. 

Another cause of revolution is in8igniric<int change. 
It h<q)pcns>not infrequently that a great altemtion 
has* been iiiqierceptibly wrought in the institutions of 
a Ktate from a failure to observe tlie insignificant 
steps. In Ambmcia e.g. wiiere the prcqicrty qiialifica- 
tiun for office Mas originally small, x>cox>lu eventually 
came to hold office without xiosscshing any ])roperty 
<lualificatioii at .ill frem the idea that there was no 
dillereiice lietween a binall qualification and none at 
all or that they came to very much the same thing. 

Diversity of r.icc among the citizens is anotlier 
Ctiiise of sedition, so long at least as the ditterent 
elements have not been welded together. For it is 
as little possible to create a State in any arbitrary 
peiiod of time as to create it of any arbitrary popular 
tion. Accordingly the great miyority of States to 
which a number of .ilien colonists have been admitted 
at the time of their foiiudation or at a later date have 


' UcadlDg ytvoiutni 
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been the scenes of 'violent sedition. Tims the Achae- 
ans wlio united witli the Trocsseniaiis for the coloniza- 
tion of Sybaris afterwards attiiincd a numerical supe- 
riority and cx])ellod them from the State , the result 
of which was the *cursc that fell npini the Sybarites. 
Again, at Thurii the Sybarites quarrelled with thcii 
fellow-colonists and were expelled for piefcrring a 
claim to cxceptionul privileges upon the plea that 
they wci'o the pieiier lonls of the country. And there 
are other sinular cases, as at llyzantiuin, ^\hcrc the 
later colonists being detected in a conspimey against 
the original citizens were driven out at tiic iioint of 
the sword, at Antissa .where the Chian exiles who had 
been admitted to the citizenship vrerc cxpblled in the 
same way, and at Zanele where the citizens were 
themselves expelled b} the Samians whom they had 
welcomed within their walls. Again, the A]iulluniates 
on the Euxine sea wore involved in civil war b} 
the adiuissiou of a fresh lioily of settlci-s, tlie Syni- 
eusaiis after the 'em of the tyrants w'cre divided 
owing to tiic aliens and ineicciiarics upon wl/om 
they had conferred the citizenship and came to an 
actual pitched battle, and the Ainphipolitans were 
expelled almost to a man by the colonists whom they 
had themselves received from Chaleis. 

* IteadlUg dtforao'iainv 

^ “Tliecune that fell iiiiou the Sybarites ” was prolaibly the 
destructiou of their State uc 510, as rolateil by Diodoms xii 
9, 2 sqq 

* liy “ the era of the tyrants ” » meant the Oelonian dynasty 
It was in BO 4G6 that Thrasybulus, its last member, nos driven 
from Syraenso 
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It sometimes happens too that the eause of sali- 
tion in States is tlieir localities, when the country is not 
naturally adapted to the existence of a single State. 
We may instiince the feuds at Chizomenac between 
the inhabitants of 'Ckytrou and the islanders and at 
Colophon between the Colophonians and the ’Notians. 
Nor is there a complete harmony of denwmttiral 
mitiments at Athens , but the inhabitants of the 
Piraeus arc more advanced Democrats than the 
population of tlic city. For as in uur the iiassagc 
of streams however small breaks np a rc^ment, 
so it seems that every distinction in a State is 
a cause of division. The greatijst division pci'haps is 
that betwdbn virtue and vice, the next that between 
wealth and poverty, luid tliere arc other divisions 
more or less strikingionc of which is the local division 
we have described 

It is not the objects of sedition that ai'c unini- 
poi'tant but the occasions, the objects are always 
important. And the cilects of ipiitc nniinportant 
Hciytions arc serious, when the parties to them arc 
the powerful jicoplc in the State. It was so at S)r.i- 
cuse in the olden days when a political revolution 
was the cunsc(]iience of a qiiairel between tiro youths 
of official rank about a lovo-alTair. In tlie absence of 

' Cliytron or, as Strabo colls it, Clijtnoii was on tlio loiiuui 
coast, probably occupying tlio sito of tho old Clniiomoiiao, from 
which tho inhabitants h,ul witlidniwii iii tho uarlior part of the 
Sth century no, to the island lying oi)|wsito to it Aloxondoi 
the Groat united tho island-eity to the mainland b} a molo. 

> Notion, as appears from Thuc. lu. 34, was tho harbour-town 
of Colophon 
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one of them one of Iiih companions seduced the object 
of his affections, and the a^j^rieved person in his 
indignation against the offender retaliated by inducing 
his wife to commit adulter}'. The result was that 
they gradually collected adherents among the mem- 
iKjrs of the governing clsuss until they had amiycd the 
whole body in two o])i)osing fiwtions. It is neccssar}' 
therefore to bo on our guard against dangers of this 
kind at their commencement and to put a sqwetly end 
to the feuds of leading and influential people in tlie 
State. For it is at the beginning that the mistake 
is committed in tliese ciues, and as the beginning 
according to the iirovcrb is half the whole, u\ is as 
hniiortaut m all the rest, it follows that 6ven a small 
mistake at the begiimiug of any affair beam the 
sumo proportion, i.e. is ej/Hiralent, to tlie niistakes 
made at all the other iMunts. It is a general rule 
that feuds among the upper ekisses involve the State 
us a whole in their eftects. This nas tlie c.ise at 
ITcstima subsof{uentIy to the Persian uni's in coi.'se- 
qucnce of a disjmte between two brothel's .iliout’ 
their iiatrimonial estate ; fur the poorer of the 
two, finding that his brother refused to produce 
the property and the traisure discovered by their 
father, made himself a party among the Democrats, 
and the other being a man of Urge property, among 
the wealtliy class, i^o too at Delphi it was a dispute 
arising out of a matrimonial ipicstion that was the 
beginning of all the suliseipicnt seditions. The bride- 
groom, interpreting as an omen of evil some accidental 


^ ItCitdlllg Vfpt Ttjs mirpKfas voiujs 
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occurrence at the tune when he came to fetch his 
bride home, went away Avithoiit her, and tlie bride’s 
relations 'fccliiijr themselves to be insulted thi'ew 
some ennseorated property into the flames while he 
was sacrificing and then put him to death for sacri- 
lege. At Mit}lene again it wns a feud arisiug about 
heiresses that proved to lie the beginning of a world 
of troubles and ninra etimrially of the war with the 
Athenians in which their city was captured by Paches. 
The eireumstauces icere as fotlotrs. A rich citizen 
named Timophaucs dictl leaving two daughters. 
’'Dcxaiidros who luul been a rejected suitor fur them 
on behalf of his sous became, the prime mover in 
the feud ahd, as ho was Athenian consul at .Mity- 
lene, incited the Athenians to declare war Again, in 
Phocis it was a quarcet of which an heiress was the 
subject between Mnasias the father of IVIneson and 
Euthycrates the fiither of Oiiuinarchus that piDveil to 
bo the beginning of the Phocian sacred war. And 
lastly the polity of Epidainnns was revolutionized in 
consequence of a marriage engagement A person 
who had secretly betrothed his daughter to a young 
citi/en, being fined by the father of his future son-in- 
law in his ofiicial cajiacity, felt the indignity so acutclj 
that I'c formed an alliaucc with the unenfranchised 
classes in the State to ^'ect a revohition. 

One cause of revolution in politics, although it 
may equally lead to an Oligarchy, a Democracy 
or a Polity, is the accession of high repute or 

* Kciuling oi d* is vjipurOivns 

DexandroB and Miiasias are tho fonuB which have the beat 
uss authority 
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influence to some particular oflice or class in the 
State. Thus it was apparently the rcputation won by 
the CWrt of Areopagus in the Persian wars which 
intensified the character of the polity, i.e. rendered 
it more oligarchical ; and on tho other hand the 
sea-fiiriiig population by its services in winning 
the victory at Salamis and 'thereby founding the 
Athenian supremacy, which rested on the command 
of the sea, succeeded in increiisiug the strength 
of tho Democracy. So too at Argos tho nobles 
were emboldened by the renown they won in the 
battle fought at ALiiitineia against the Jjaeedae- 
monians to attempt the overthrow of the Democracy ; 
at Syracuse the commous, to whom hsul Ixicn due the 
victory iii the war with the Atheniaiis, revolutionized 
the existing Polity into a Dcmoc^racy , at Chalcis the 
commons after alhing themselves with tho nobles to 
destroy tho tyrant Plioxus proceeded at once to keep 
the control of the polity in their own hands , and 
similarly in Ambracia again the coniiiions aftei aid'ng 
the conspirators to cxiicl the tyrant Penander got 
the polity into their ow'n power. It is indeed a 
general rule of which we must not lose sight that all 
who have been instrumental in augmenting the {lower 
of a State, wiictlier private individuals or executive 
officers or tribes or any class or body whatever, be- 
come a cause of political disturbance, as it happens 
either that there are persons who disturb the peace 
out of envy at the honour paid to these public bene- 
factors or else that they arc themselves so much 
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elated by their preeminence aa to refuse to acquiesce 
any longer in mere equality. 

Another occasion of political disturbance is when 
the classes that appear antagonistic in the State, via. 
the rich and the commons, arc evenly balanced, and 
there is no ‘middle class or it is extremely small ; for 
if one of the two classes has a great and manifest 
superiority of power, the other is unwilling to undergo 
the risk of a contest And this is the reason why the 
class distinguished by conspicuous virtue is hardly 
ever guilty of seditions action ; they constitute an 
insignificant minority. 

Such is broadly the state of the case as rcgaids 
the predisposing occasions and ‘causes of sedition and 
revolution in the various polities. But political disturb- 
niKjiubon aiico may be effected either by force or by fraud, and 
force may take tiio form either of initial or of subse- 
quent compulsion. For the fraud as well as the force 
may be of two kinds. It sometimes happens that the 
revolutionaiy party begins by fraudulently inducing 
the people to consent to a i>olitical rovolution and aftcr- 
wiilds employs force to maintain it against their will. 
Thus the Four Hundred during their rdgiine at 
.Uhens first deceived the people by the pretence that 
the Persian king would supply money fur the war 
against the Laccdaenioiiiaus and after this false stiite- 
inent nuule a protracted effort to main tain the polity 
by force. There arc other occasions when persuasion 
is successfully employed at a later stage as well as 
111 the first days of a revolution to secure the acqui- 


‘ Heading /u/Siy $ funpm. 
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escence of the people in the authority of the Govem- 
ment 

Speaking broadly then of politics in general, 'we 
may say that these arc the causes which hare resulted 
in rcrolutions. We hare now to hiko the mrious i'hu-.v 
kinds of polity screrally aud by the light of the prin- 
ciples at which we hare arrired consider the actual 
results in detail. 

The main ciuise of rerolutions in Democracies is 
the intemperate conduct of the demagogues who force 
the propertied class to combine partly bj instituting 
malicious prosecutions against indiriduals — for the 
worst enemies aic united by a common fear— and 
partly by inciting the masses against thenv as a body. 

Wo may see this actually ‘occurring in many cases. 

At Cos e g. the democracy was reyolutionized through 
the appearance of unscrupulous demagogues in the 
State and tlie conseipicnt combination of the nobles. 

‘At Rhodes the demagogues were in the habit of 
supplying the people with fees^’ tJieir aftemfaHci in 
the piMtr, Aagemhhj aud the, Cmrfs of Lav aud of 
piercnting the payment of dues to the trienirchs, so 
tliat they wore compelled by fear of the lau suits with 
which they were threatened by their creditors to 
form a conspiracy and alwlish the Dcmocnicy. It 
was tlie fault of the demagogues again tliat the 
Deinocmcy of Ilcntclcia was abolished immediately 
after tlie foundation of the colony; for the nobles 
fled one after another from the oppression to which 
they were subjected, until at a later ilate the exiles 

’ OniitbiDi; oStos 

' llciullDg KOI CD 'PuSfi iiur6o4>ojA» o\ itiiiayayo'i i}r6pt(ov 
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collected in a body, returned home and abolished the 
Democracy. It was much in the same vray that the 
Democracy at Megara was overthrowiL The dema- 
gogues ill order to have an oiiportunity of coufiscar 
Uon ejected large numbers of the nobles from the 
State, until they had swelled the ranks of the exiles 
to such an extent that th^ returned home, conquered 
the Democrats in a pitched battle and established 
tlie Oligarchy. The same was the case at Cyme 
with the Democracy overthrown by Thrasymachus. 
And if wo look at the generality of other States, 
wo may discover the same characteristics in their 
revolutions. The demagogues^ drive the nobles to 
combine Sbmctiines by direct oppression in the 
hope of currying favour with tlie people, whether 
tliey make an actual re-distribution of their proper- 
ties among the longer ordern or erfpple their incomes 
by Iicavy public burdens, and at other times by vexa- 
tious prosecutions intended to afford an opjiortunity 
of confiscating the possessions of the wcaltliy. 

It usually happened in ancient times, whenever tlie 
functions of demagogue and general were united in 
the same person, that Democracies were revolutionized 
into Tyrannies. The great majority of ancicut tyrants 
had lieeu demagogues. The reason why this was tlie 
case in those days and is not so now is that tlie dema- 
gogues of that age belonged to tlic class of active 
generals, as at tliat early date there were no practised 
rhetoricians to become poptUar leaders, whereas in 
our own day, when Rhetoric lias become so im- 
portant^ it is able speakers who play the part of 
demagogues, and their ignorance of military matters 
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prevents them from attempting to seize supreme 
imvrer, although there may have been some trifling 
exceptions to this rule. One reason for the creation 
of Tyrannies in former times rather than in our o\rii 
day was the imiwrtauce of the official positions in- 
trusted to individuala. Thus at Miletus a Tyranny 
was tlie outcome of the Presidency owing to the wide 
and important jurisdiction of the President'. Another 
reason is that, as States were not large in tliose day.s, 
and the iieople lived in the country busily engaged in 
tlieir occupations, tlio popular leaclers, whenever they 
were men of military genius, attempted to make them- 
selves tyrants. They were enabled to do so in all cases 
by possessing the confidence of the commons, the 
ground of tliis confidence being their detestation of 
the wealthy classes. This was, the case at Athens 
with Fisistratus in consequence of his feud with the 
medltliy landed proprietors of the plain, with Tbea- 
gencs at Megara after his slaughter of the live stock 
of the weoltliy whom he foiuid encroaching upon the 
pasture-Luul by the river, and with Dionysius who was 
elevated totho tyranny as a reward for his accusation of 
Daphnacus andthepropertied class, because his hostility 
to them won him confidence as a friend of the people. 

Yet another species of revolution is from the tra- 
ditional to the most iiioileni form of Democracy. 
AYherc tlie offices of Statu are elective, but there is no 
retpisite property quahfication, and the election is in 
the hands of the commons, candidates who arc eager 
for office go so far in tiieir desire of popularity 

' Tho irpvnant or Freudont was, as Snaoinihl thinks, the 
highest officer of State in republican Miletus 
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as to invest the commons vith an autliority superior 
even to the laws. The means of preventing or at least 
mitigating this evil would be to placo the appointment 
of the executive officers in the bauds of the tribes 
instead of the whole body of commons. 

The causes which I have siieciiied arc practically 
pi-oduetivc of sdlthcvanous revolutions in Democracies. 
Chap m llcvolutioiis in Oligarchies on the other hand 
111 OllgMf- * generally assuiuc two most conspicuous forms. 

Tlirir foniiH The first is the case where the Oligarchs oppress 

A caiun inasHcs. P’or luiy champion of the people is good 

enough at such a time, especially when it happens 
that tlio leader is taken from the niiiks of the Oli- 
garchs themselves, like Lygdamis at Naxos who sub- 
sequently made himself tyrant of the Naxiuus. 

But secondly wli^ii the sedition arises aiiioug the 
actual^ Oligarchs, it may take a variety of forms. 

Bometimes tlie desti-uctioii of the iwlity is efibeted 
by persons who are mcmliers of the propertied class, 
although nut of the official body, when the honours of 
State aro in the hands of a luirrow clique. This has 
been tlie case at Massalia, at Istros, at llcracleia imdin 
other States where the members of the propertied class 
who were excluded from office kept up an agitation 
until first the elder and at a later date the younger 
brothers obtained ailmissioii. It must be exiilained that 
there aro some States in which a fether and a son and 
others in whicli an elder and a younger brotlicr arc not 
allowed to hold office sfauultaneously. And while at 
Massalia the 'Oligarchy assumed more the ehanwter of 
' Koadug f ( avW 

' Kewlinjp i| oKiyapj(^ 
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a Polity, at Istros it ended eventually in a Democracy 
and at lleracleia waa transferred from the hands of a 
smaller body to a body of Six Hundred. Again, the 
revolution of tlie Oligarchy at Cnidos vas due to an 
internal quarrel among the nobles arising from the fret 
that the admission to oifiee was eonfined to a few per- 
sons and, as has been said, if a &ther was a member of 
the official class, the sou was excluded, and if there 
were several brothers in a ffimily, it was only the eldest 
who was admitted. For tlie commons seizing the oppor^ 
tunity of these feuds and finding a champion in the 
ranks of the nobles rose in insurrection and overcame 
the Oligarchs , for a house divided against itself can 
never stand. It was* the same at Eiythrae with the 
Oligarchy of the Basilidae in olden times The strict 
limitation of the official class, dppitc the wise admi- 
nistration of the persons who possessed political privi- 
leges, produced such a feeling of indignation in the 
commons that they revolutionized tlie polity. 

Another occasion of disturbance in Oligarchies 
arising within tlie oligarchical body itself is when 
personal rivaliy induces the Oligarchs to assume* the 
role of demagogues. But this demagogy may take 
two fonns. It may be within the oligarchical body 
itself. The apjiearancc of a demagogue is possible 
even in a narrow clique of Oligarchs Thus it was 
within the ranks of the Tliirfy at Athens that the 
party of Charicles rose to power by courting like de- 
magogues the other members of the Thirty, and it was 
within the ranks of tlie Four Hundred that the party 
of PhrynichuB rose to power in the same manner. It 
may be the mob on the other hand to whom the 
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members of the Oligarchy pay courts as at Tjarisa 
where the Guardians of the citizens were always 
toadying the mob upon whom they were dependent 
for election. Tliis is liable to occur in any Oligarchy 
where it is not tlic class from which the ufficei's of State 
arc taken that constitutes the body of electors bul^ 
while eligibility to office is conditional ui)un a high 
property qualification or upon membership in a jioli- 
tical club, the electing body consists of the heavy- 
armed soldiers or of the whole body of coininoiis, as 
was long the case at AI)ydo8. Tt is the same where 
the Courts of T^aw are not constituted of members ’of 
the governing class. The result of the court paid to 
the people in order to secure faVourablo venliets is a 
revolution of the polity, as actually happened at Ilcra- 
cleia upon the Poutus. Another occasion of revolu- 
tion is when an effort is made by a certain party to 
narrow the Oligarchy still tiirther, as the advocate of 
equality amongdll the memberaofthe oligarehicrd hody 
are then obliged to invite tite assistanceof thccommons. 

Again, revolutions occur in an Oligarchy when 
aoma of the Oligat'chs have wiistcd all their private 
means in riotous living, as in this case they are eager 
for innovation and eitlier afthet a I^ranny themselves 
or set up somebody else as tyrant Tt was thus that 
Hipparinus helped to iilacc Dionysius on the throne 
of Syracuse, tliat at Amphipolis a man named Cleoti- 
muB iiitrodnccd the Chalcidiau settlers and upon their 
arrival arrayed them in opposition to the rich, and 
tliat at JEgina the person who conducted the negocia- 
tion with Chares attempted for a similar reason to 
effect a revolution of the polity. Tlie siiendthrifts in 
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question sometimes make a direct* attempt at political 
innovation and at other tim(» plunder the Treasury, 
and in the latter case tlic result is that an attack is 
made upon the Goveniment either by tlie offenders, 
if U offers a tesutance to tluiir proceedings, or, if it is 
favourable to them, by the opponents of their malver- 
sation, as vras the case at Apoliouia ui>un the Pontus. 

’Another occasion of seditions arising trithiu the 
oUgarrIdeed body itself is when some of the actual 
Oligarclis suffer a rcpidsc at the hands of others or are 
the victims of jiarty violence m matrimonial or Ic^l 
cases. We may instiuicc as the result*' of a matri- r s-s 
moiiial (piestiun the seditious disturbances which have 
boon alretuly described as well us the overthrow of 
the Oligarchy of the Knights at Erctria by Diagonis in 
consequence of the wrong done him in an affair of 
marriage. A judicial scntciiec was the motive cause 
of the sedition at lleraclcia and at Thebes, where 
hluotion* in the one case and Archi<is in the other were 
subjected on a charge of adultery to a punishment 
which no doubt was merited but was prompted 
by a spirit of factious pardsanship, fur their enemies 
carried the vindictiveness of rivalry to such an e.xtcnt 
as to have them confined in open market in the pillory. 

It lias frequently liapi^enod too that the ovei^des- 


' ItoadiDg (vdui <Vix'<poC<n 

> [t BecniB best to follow Susciuilil in transpogiug to this ploco 
the paaaago ylvovnu it arwrtu v to Xiy iSXtycy^X*" P H 
17 — 30, as desenbing other forms of scditiou which arise viithin 
the oligarcliical body 

* EvfTiuror M tho form of the name whidi has tlio best uss 
authonty 
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potic character of Oligarchies has led to their over- 
throw by exciting a sentiment of indignation in the 
breasts of some members of the governing dass. 
Such was the case of the oligarchies in Onidos and 
Chios. 

But where harmony prevails among the Oligarchs 
du Oligarchy is not easily de8troyed\ Tliis we may 
infer from the case of the Fharsalian polity in which 
the Oligarchs, although tiicy form only a small mi- 
nority of the population, are able to retain authority 
over the Many 1^ being on good terms among them- 
selves. 

Oligarchies are sometimes destroyed on the other 
hand by the creation of a second ^Oligarchy within the 
first ; and tliis is liable to occur when the entire govern- 
ing class is numerically^ small, and yet the highest offices 
of State are not open to all the members of this small 
body. Such was once the case at Mis whore the polity 
was in the hands of a Few, and it was only a small 
fraction of the Few who were admitted to the Senate, 
as the Senators who were always ninety in number 
held*offico for life and the method of election was 
dynastic, Le. cJuxrcKteriaUe of a nairrmo Oligcarcky, 
suid similar to the election of the ISenate at liace- 
daemon. 

A revolution in an Oligarchy* may take place in 
time either of war or of iieace. Tlie occasion in the 
former case is sometimes that the Oligarchs from 
distrust of the commons are obliged to employ mercc- 
naiy troops, and thus tlie individual in whose liands 

^ Onuttuig avr^r 
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they place the command not infrequently makes him- 
self tyrant like Timophaues at C/orinth or, if tlicre arc 
several commanders, they found a dynastic govern- 
ment in their own interest, iuid at other times that 
the fear of this induces the Oligarchs to admit the 
masses to fiill political privileges, as they cannot dis- 
pense with the assistsuicc of the commons. The cir- 
cumstances ill which an Oligarchy is revolutionized 
in time of peace arc when the mutual distrustfulness 
of the Oligarchs is so great that they put the police of 
the city into the hands of mercenary troops and an 
arbiter between the factions who sometimes succeeds 
in making himself master of both, as happened in 
'the case of Simus al Larisa during the reign of the 
.Ucuadao and at Abydos in the ciu of the political 
clubs, among which the club of Iphiades w'as one. 

Lastly, accideiitid circumstances may be the cause 
of revolutions whether in tlio so-called Polity or in 
Oligai'chics, i. c. in all governments where a certain 
property assessment is reiiuisitc for the Council, the 
Courts of Ijiiw and the offices* of State. If we take 
e.g. the iiroperty qualification originally fixed ‘with 
lefereiKMi to existing conditions, lulmittiiig a Few only 
ill an Oligiuehy and the middle class in a Polit}’ to the 
eiqoymeiit of political privileges, it often happens that 
a season of prosjierity due to lotig-contimied peace 
or some other fortunate circumstance multiplies so 
gieatly the value of the same estates as to admit the 
entire liody of citizens to fidl privileges, sometimes 
gradually by a slow and imperceptible process of re- 

^ Koadiug en\ tv¥ dpx^^ frepi SepoF 
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Tolntioii and at othc^ times with an cxccssiTe ra- 
j)idity. 

We have now enumerated tlic causes of revolutions 
and seditions in Oligarchies It is to be observed as 
a gcueral rule applicable boUi to Dcmociacies and 
Oligarchies that they arc sometimes altered not to the 
antagonistic polities but to other politics of the same 
kind, e.g. from the restricted forms of Demoenu^ and 
Oligarcliy to the absolute forms and vice versa. 
cnAP, VII doming to Aristocracies, wo find tiiat one cause of 
limitation in the number of persons 
^ iionours of State, a cause which has 
occa- already diiscribcd as an clement of disturbance in 
p m Oiigarchica • (For an Aristocrac/ itself is in a certain 
sense an Oligarchy, as in both the ruling class is nu- 
merically limited But the groimd of the limitation 
is different; in fact it is only in appearance that Aris- 
tounicy, as being so limited, is an Oligarchy'.) Tiiis 
cause of political disturbance is necessarily most 
oiierativo when there is a considerable* body of utt- 
privileged permu within the State who have a proud 
feeliiig that they arc the equals' of the privileged 
class in virtue, like the so-called Fartheniac at Lace- 
daemon on tlie strength of their descent from the 
Peers^ orfuUy mfrawdused citizem; for the Parthc- 
iiiac were detected in a conspiracy and sent away out 
of tlie country to be the colonists of Tarentuiii. Again, 

’ The Boutcnceii oucloKid in brackets are virtually piiroiithotical 
’ Heading n TrX^dor * Heading u/uuW 

* The Siuuai ur Peers at Lacedaemon, as opposed to the vim- 
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aedUUm is apt to occur 'when a stigiiia is put uxmn 
persona of consequence who arc fully the equals of any 
citizen in virtue by other citizens wlio hold a position 
of greater dignity, as e.g. upon Lysaiider by the Lace- 
daemonian kings. Otiur occadmis of aeditum in cm 
Anatoemey are when there is an individual of strong 
chanicter who is emduded from the honours of State like 
Cinadon the author of the conspiracy and insurrection 
against the Spartiates in the reign of Agcsilaus, or again 
when there is excessive poverty on one side and exces- 
sive wealth on the other within the State — a condition 
of tilings which is cs])ecialiy incident to warlike times 
and actually occurred at Lacedaemon about the time 
of the Messeiiian war, appears from the poem of 
Tyrtaeus called Euiiuuiia (Good Onler), for it was* 
under pressure of the war that a certain number of 
the citizens demanded a re-distribution of the soil— 
or lastly if there is au individiiiil ulrciuly powerful and 
capable of extending his power, who heads a sedition 
in the hope of making himself iiionarcli, as according 
to the poxiular view* was the case of Pausaiiias the 
commander-in-chief in the Persian war at Ijacedabmon 
and of Annon at Carthage. 

But the main cause of tlie dissolution of Polities 
and Aristocracies alike is a deviation from their 
proiier xiriiiciples of justice in the constitution of the 
polity itself. Its origin is the unsuccessful fusion of 
tlie democraticsd and oligarchical elements in the 
Polity and of these elements with virtue added 
in the Aristocracy, but especially of tlie first two, 
as it is a fusion of these elements only that 

1 Omittiiijf ml bofore rovTo 
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is attempted in the majority of so-called Aristo- 
cracies as well as in Polities. For tlio difference 
between Aristocracies and Polities in the limited 
sense of the word and the reason why tho latter 
are more permanent than the former is that all 
constitutions of the kind vae are. considering which 
incline to Oligarchy are called Aristocracies, while 
those which incline to popular government are called 
Politics. And thus the comparative stability of all 
such Polities is due to the fact that in them the nu- 
merical majority have tlie upper hand, and they are 
sooner satisfied with mere equality, while the proper- 
tied class, if invested with superiority by the political 
constitution^is eager to display an insolent and aggres- 
sive spirit It is a gencml rule however that, whatever 
may ^ the bias of a ^lity, it is in that direction that 
it is usually revolutionized, as the two parties in the 
State, the. rieh and the jmor, respectively extend their 
power, viz. Polity in tho direction of Dcmocnicy and 
Aristocrdcy in the direction of Oligurchy It may 
happen on tho oUicr hand that these polities arc revo- 
lutioiiizcd to their opposites, viz. Aristocrdcy to De- 
mocracy, when tiie poorer classes feeling aggrieved 
efibet a violent circumvolutiou of the government, 
and Polity to Oligarchy. For the only conditions of 
lieimanence are proportional equality and security 
of rights. There was an instance of a polity being 
changed to its opposite at Tliurii where the excessive 
amount of the property assessment requisite for oflice 
led to its reduction and to an increase in the number 
of the official boards, and the illegal acquisition of the 
entire soil by the nobles— an encroachment fiicilitated 
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by the excessively oligarchical character of the Polity 
— resulted in the commons who had been disciplined 
in tlie war getting the up{)er hand of the Guards or 
iml/Uavy force maintaitied hy the Oligarchs and never 
reding until a surrender had been made by all who 
were in actual possession of an exorbitant amount of 
land. Another cause of revolution is that the ten- 
dency of all aristocratical polities to be oligarchical 
affords the nobles an opportunity of self-aggrandise- 
ment. At Lacedaemon e.g. the wealth of the country 
is gradually falling into the hands of a Few, and the 
nobles enjoy a greater freedom of action rndr^ectu^ 
of matrimonial alliance. And while we arc upon this 
point, it was the mafriage connexion* tvith Dionysius, 
?»e may remark, that led to the destruction of the* 
Locrian State ; which would never have happenetl in a 
Democracy or in an Aristocracy where there was a suc- 
cessful fusion of the different elements. 

But an imperceptible revolution in Aristocracies is 
effected lu'incipally by agnulual process of dissohifion. 
Tt is a I'cinark which has been already made in this 
work, as applicable to all forms of polity genmlly 
that insignificant change is one cause of revolutions. 
For no sooner has some one constitutional point been 
surrendered than it is easier to introduce another 
slightly more iniixntaut imiovatiou, and no on until 
an innovation has been effected in the whole existing 


' Olio of the wives of the elder Dionysius was Dons a native 
of tho Epizephynaii Locn. It was this connoxion that led the 
younger Dionysius upon his expulsion from Syracuse ac 356 to 
fleo to Locri, where ho was generously received and requited the 
hospitality of tlio citizens by making himself their tyrant. 
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system. This was the cose with tlie polity at Thurii 
among others. There was a law tliero that nobody 
should be general a second time except after an 
interval of fire yciirs. Uiton this some of the younger 
generation, who had displayed military talents and 
were in the ciyoymeiit of a high popularity among 
the masses', in contempt of the executive authorities 
and in the expectation of an easy success began by 
making an attempt to abrogate this law so as to allow 
the same jieoplc to bo generals continuously, as they 
saw that the commons would bo only too glad to vote 
for them. Tlio officers appointed to watch innovsitions 
in the laws, the Councillors as they were called, al- 
though eager at first to resist the iiroposition, were 
■prevailed upon to acquiesce in it under the iinprcssion 
that the young citisens, if they succeeded in altering 
this law, would leave the rest of the polity undisturbed , 
but at a later date their desire to ])revent further 
innovation proved absolutely iiieffectuid, and the entire 
system of the polity was revolutionized to a dynastic 
government in the hands of tho party who had origi- 
natdH the revulutiuii. 

Polities gcnci'ally are liable to dissolution not only 
from within but from without, when there is a State 
havii^ an antagonistic {mlity either nesir to them or 
distsuit but possesscil of coiiHidcnible power. This is 
a truth tliat M'as contiinudly verified in the case of the 
Athenians and l^u^daemoniaiis, tlie former of whom 
abolished the Oligarcliics and tiie latter tlie Uemocia- 
eies wherever they found them. 


^ ODUttin^ rttf <l>povp£v 
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The origina of revolutioiia and aeditiona in politica 
have now practicilly been described. ^Vc have next chap viii 
to disciiSH the ineaua of preserving politica both gene- 
rally and individually. * 

It ia evident at the outset that, as we know the 
lucaiia of destruction in the different polities, we know 
alao the nicaus of their pi-eaervation , for op{)oaite 
effects arc produced by op]iurito causes, and destruc- 
tion is the opiHisite of preservation 

In any polity, in which a successful fusion of various 
elements has been acliievcd, we ought above c verytliing 
to be on our guard against illegality and especially to 
take piecautioiia against insignificant steps in this 
direction ‘For illc|^lity is imperceptibly admitted 
into States and Mngs tiusai to raui,a 8 sniall expenses ’ 
fi-cquently incurred are the ruiq of propertica. The 
reason why the deception’ is not observed is that 
it does not take place all at once , fur the judgiiieiit 
is dcliidal by petty acts of illegality according to the 
sophiatical argument tlmt if evciy part ia amall, . i is 
the whole. But although there is one sense in which 
this is tiiio, thero is another in mIucIi it ia false, ^he 
tnitli is that the whole or the auni total ia not small 
but is only composed of small iKirta. 

We must be on our giuml then in the first place 
against this beginning of iwulution, and secondly 
we must put 110 trust iii the measures concocted 
as artifices to impose upon the inasaea, as they are 
proved by cxiierieiice to bo fiulnres. What we 

’ Reading XavAowt yafi vapatvoiuni ^ irapayofua Jamp roc 

ovHiar TO /uicpop doinwijfia dwufMl iroXXww yinfumr 

’ Reading if dirdn; 
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understand by ^mliticiil artifices has been already 
described. 

l\irther, it is to be observed that there arc some 
iwlities, nut only Aristocracies but even Oligarchies, 
which owe their pcnnancncc not to the stability of 
the polities in themselves but to the good terms on 
which the persona in utficial positions live with the 
citizens irho do not enjoy politietd privileges us well 
its with tlic niembcrri of the governing class, in that 
they abstiiin from all oppression of the unprivileged 
liody, admit to full pohtic.il piivilcgcs the members of 
it who show a c<ipncity for command and never wound 
the honour of the ambitious spirits on the one hand 
or iiyuic tlrtj pecuniary interests of the Many on the 
' other, while in all their rehitions to one another and 
to the members of the privileged body genenilly tlicy 
dis]i1ay a true democratical spirit h'ur the principle 
of eipudity, which it is the ambition of the jHipular 
party to realize in the case of the masses, is nut only 
just but iuitually odviuitageous in the case of the Peel's 
or pTivileged cUm m an Oligarchy or AriMtH-r^iry, 
And from this it follows Unit, if there is a considcnible 
number of members of the goveniing class, there are 
not a few popular iiisritiitiuns which are lulvantageous, 
one such being the limitation of the tenure of office 
to a period of six months us a means of admitting all 
the Peel'S in turn to an official position. For the 
Feel'S in virtue of tlieir equality form a sort of De- 
mocracy among themselves, and it is thus that deina- 
gogucB often make their appearance among them, as 
1I.8S!) has been already remarked. Another advantage of a 
system of simt tenure is that there is not the same 
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danger of OligarchicH and Aristocracies being merged 
in Dynasties. For abuse of imwer on the iiart of the 
officers of State is not so easy wlierc the tenure of 
office is limited as where it is long, as it is the long 
tcniii'e nhich in Oligarchies and Dcniocmcics is a 
cause of the establishment of Tyrannies. Foi the 
attempt to sei/e tyrannical power is made either by 
the most influential individuals in the two politics, 
riz by the demagogues in the one case and the 
Dynasts or inont jmvcrjul OUyarchs in the other, or 
else by pernoiis lioldiiig the highest official positions, 
w1iene\ei tlie system is one of long tenure. 

Again, fiolitics arp pi’cservcd not only by their re- 
moteness liom destiuctirc agencies but in* some cases^ 
by their vei’y proximity to them, as fear induces the 
citizens to heep a stricter coutni upon the polity. It 
is pioiier thercfoio fur the frieuds of the political 
constitution to suggest alarms, that the citizens may 
be on tlieir guard instead of neglecting the defence of 
the ])olity like a natch in the night, and to In mg 
what is far oil' iiome to them* , 

And further, an eflbrt should be made by legal 
reguUtiouH among other luciuis to keep a watch u]Km 
the rivalries and feuds of the upper classes before ‘ the 
infection has actually spread to those who at present 
stiuul outside the rivalry , mi it is not in the ]H)wcr of 
any onlinai'y person but rcquii'cs the ability of a 
statesman to discern the evil at its coiimieiiceiiiciit 
As a precaution against the I'cvolution from an 
Oligarchy or Polity which is occasioned by the property 

' Omitting tlie comma after Sn-at 
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asBessment when there ib a hirgc influx of money while 
the aBBesament requiaito for office icmains unclianged, 
it iB well to revise by comparison with the fonner 
asBCssmeiit tlio total amoiuit of asBesBcd propei-ty in 
the Stat^ either amiually\ wherever there is an an- 
nual asscBsmeiit of property', or in larger Stiites at in 
tervals of three or live jears and, if the total amount 
of assesBod pn)perty is many times larger or amaller 
than the last by which the asBCBsmentH of individiuils 
for politicid purposcB were regulated, to fix according 
to legal rule an increase or diminution of these assess- 
ments, an increase con’csiionding to the multiplica- 
tion of the total value, if it bus risen, and a correspond- 
ing diminution and redudion, if it has fallen. Fur in 
'Politics and Oligarchies, if there is no reduction of 
the requisite assessment frem time to time, an Oli- 
garchy in the one case and a Dynasty in the other is 
the result, while if there is no increase, a Polity is 
converted into a Democracy and an Oligarchy into a 
Polity or Democracy. 

It is a rule equally ajiplicable to Dcniocrai^, Oli- 
garchy and all other constitutional govcnimeiiis not 
to invest iuiy individual with an excessive and dispix)- 
portionate autliority but to aim at assigniiig unim- 
portant honours of long diinition mthcr than high 
honours with rapid change — for high honour has a 
corrupting influence, and *as Uie Haying hi 

“Not oreiyono is equal to good fortune,” 

^ The words Kara. ToOror top xP'^” should stand after tear' 

iPtavrnv 

’ Stahr is probably right in regarding these words as a quo- 
tation. 
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or at IcA&t, if tliM ih impossible, not to assign all these 
lioiioura at uiicc and afterwards revoke them all at 
oiiee, but to pi-occed gradually and to try, if cir- 
cumstances are f<ivuurabl(^ so to use the regulating' 
influence of the laws tliat no citi/cn may appear who 
is vastly superior to the rest in the number of his 
fliciUt'le or the amount of his wealth or, failing this, 
to banish his supporters from the land. 

Again, as one cause of revolutions is to be fonnd 
in the private lives of the citizens, it is proper to 
citiato certain officers in the .State whose province it 
is to have suiiervision over all who by thei'* manner of 
life cxcixjise a pi-ejudicial influence upon the polity, 
viz. upon the DenioChicy, if the polity is demoenitieal, 
upon tlie Oligarchy, if it is oligarchical, and simihuly* 
in each of the remaining jiolities. 

And fiirthcr, tlie same reason, vis. the danger of 
nnmnetitutiomd condnrt, will justify precautions a- 
gaiii^ any class or order in the Stite nliich in the 
vicissitudes of human fortune i.s at the time in the 
enjoyment of remark<ib]e pixisiicrity A certain safe- 
guard against this danger is to be found in always en- 
trusting the conduct of business us well os the official 
positions to the antagonistic elements in the State 
— T refer to the antagonism between the respectable 
classes and the masses or between the poor and the 
rich — or in endeavouring cither to cflect a fusion of 
the jioorcr and richer iiopulatiou or else to incmise 
the strength of the middle dnss, us it is this class 
which comiioses all such feuds ns arise from a sense 
of inequality. 

' Heading uvro ^vO/uCwur aim 
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But the chief requisite in any polity is that the 
system of the laws and the p^ncral administnition 
should bo so ordered )is to aiforrl the nfriccrs of »St:ite 
110 opportunity of iiersomd gain. I'liis is a xioint to 
ho especially observed in oligarchical politics. For it 
is not so much exclusion from ofTice that excites a 
feeling of indignatum in the Many, ivho are actnalb 
thankful if they ara allow'od leisure to attend to 
their own business, as the idea that the ofllcers of 
State appropriate the public money. ^Yhcn this 
is the case, they feel a double aiinn^.uicc in being 
excluded both fixiin the honours and ftxnu the gains 
of State The only jmssible means of combining 
Democracy pud Aristocracy is bj a system in which 
.official gain is impossible, as this is the only waj of 
satisfying equally the wants of the upper classes and of 
the cominoiis. For ifliilc universal eligibility to office 
is .a chaiuctcristic of Democracy, it is a characteristic, 
of Aristocracy that all official {xisitions are in the hands 
of the upper classes. But this latter condition will 
be realized whenever office affords no opportunity of 
gaiii) as the pour having no prospect of gain will not 
be desirous of office but will iirofer to attend to thcii 
own business, while tiic nch will Ixi capable of holding 
office, as having money enough of their own to do 
without the public money. The result will be that 
while the poor will acquire wealth by devoting them- 
selves to their occiqKitious, the upper classes will not 
be subjected to the nilc of persons who possess no 
special qualifications ; nmllmtliwiUhesailisfied. Xow 
as a means of preventing malversation of the public 
money, it may be suggested that the transference of 
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tlio State cheat fi'oiu one act of uflicci's to another 
should take idace hi the prince of tliu whole body 
of dtizons, and that copies of the accounts sliould he 
deposited with the difFercnt dana, companies and 
tribes. Ihirity of administxatiou on the other hand 
should be encouraged by tlio institution of public 
honours as the roward of oiTicera who preserve a 
blameless reputation. 

Again, it is right in Demoenieies to spare the rich 
by abstaining* not only from confiscation of theii 
estates but even fnan confiscation of the proiluce, 
which imperceptibly occurs in some ^lolities. It 
is better to go so far as to prohiliit tiicni, even if 
they ai-e inclined, fttnii undertaking e.vpcusivc Imt 
useless imblic semcos, such as the maintenance of> 
choruses, the supcrinteiideiico of torch-races and the 
like. Ill an Oligarchy on the other hand it is right 
that especial attention should lie devoted to the pour, 
that all such olRces as affonl an oiiportunity of pnifit 
should lie assigned to them, that heavier fines should 
be inflicted upon the rich fur insolence to the iiuor 
th<in for insoleuce to the inembers of tlieii own vlass, 
that inheritances shoidd descend nut by bequest but 
by entiiil and that the same person sliould not suc- 
ceed to inoi'c than one, for so there will be a gi'cater 
cipiality of properties and a lai'ger miniber of the xioor 
will be jiliiced in a condition of afiluciice. It is ex 
pedieut in Democracy and Oligarchy alike to allou 
either equality or jirecedeuce in all respects except 
political power to the class tliat has a smaller inte- 


* Keading lU) /lovov ry rat Kniircir, k r X 
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rest in the polity* in question, viz. in a Democracy to 
the rich and in an Oligarchy to the poor, except in 
the case of all the snprenie oiKccs in the polity, and 
to place these on the contrary in the liands of the 
privileged class either exclusively or so that they may 
form a minority of tlic official body. 

'Dicrc are three qualifications requisite in all who 
are to hold the sujiremc offices of State, viz. firstly 
loyalty to the established polity, secondly the greatest 
capacity for the duties of their office, and tliinlly tlic 
virtue and justice appropriate to the polity whatever 
it may be , for if the idea of justice is not tlic same in 
,dl ijolities, it necessarily follows that there ara different 
kinds of pnjcticiil justice. A difficulty arises however 
,as to tlie ])nnciplc of selection* in any case where these 
(lesidmitft arc not all found in the same individual. 
Suppose e.g. that A if an able general but a person of 
bad character and an enemy of tlic polity, while B is 
just and loyal to the polity^, bid a bad general, how is 
the selection to lie miule? It would seem that the 
right course is to have regard to two jwints, viz. which 
is thi; qualification possessed in a larger aud which in 
a smaller measure by the generality of men Tims 
while in a case of generalship rcganl should be paid 
to experience rather than to virtue, as people have 
generally a smaller share of strategical skill than of 
respectability, in an office of xiolice or of tlic treasury 
the opposite* should be the case, as it demands a 
higher degree of virtue tlian is possessed by onlinaiy 
people, but tlie requisite knowledge is common to all. 

^ Hooding rqs iroXirftot Tnvn;r. 

* Hooding dtp€my ’ Heading Toiyayr!ai> 
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It is poRMiblo liovcvcr to raiae tlic qiicatinii (Jnuited 
the existence of capacity 'and loyalty to the iwlity, 
what is the need of virtue^ The first two cpi<ditics 
alone will satisfy all pnipo«.cs. Tlie answer is that 
people Avho possess them Isitli may yet be rleiieieiit 
in self-control and that tliiis, as there lu'C persons who 
with the rccpiisite knowledge suul self-loTC do not 
advance their OAvn interests, so there may Avell be 
persona who stand in tliis rcltitioii to tlie State. 

It may be said /'encrally tliat all tlie legislative 
enactments, which we dcacrilie as beucilcial to yiulitiea, 
tend to their presciaation, and especially the most 
important principle so often mentioned, \i/ that care 
shall be tiken to ensfirc that the (Kirt of the popula- 
tion which is faAoiiniblc ti the isility shall l>e stronger* 
than the part Avliich is not ^ 

Ihit in luldition to all these pi-ecantions there fs 
one iwint of a\ Inch we ncA cr slnmld lose sight, although 
it is in fact left out of sight in the pen'citeil forms of 
polity, I refer to the pnijicr mean, h'or there ire 
many apparently popular or oligaix'hical mciisiires 
which are the ruin of Oligarchies or Dcmocriteics. 
But people who sup^iose tliat this imistetm iqwn an 
oligardiiml or th'mocmtical Jim of polity is the one 
and only virtue c.htj' it to an cxccbb They do not 
see tha^ as there may lie a nose which deviates hoiin 
tlie ideal straightness towards the aquiline or the 
snub, but still remains licautifhl and fair to idcw, and 
yet, if yon still further intensify and exaggerate these 
tendencies, yon will first sacrifice the due proportion 
of tlie feature and, os y<m iiroixed, will eventually 
' Reiktllllg KOI iraXcniW 
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make it cease to look like a nose at all from the pro- 
minence of one and the deficiency of the other of these 
opposite characteristics, atiiAness, 

‘and as the same is true of any other feature, so too 
tliis is equally the case irith polities. An Oligarchy 
or Democracy may be tolerably good, although they 
are departures from the id^ly best system ; but if 
you still further intensify either, you 'will begin 1^' 
impairing the polity in question and will end b} 
making it cesise to be a polity at all. Accordingly the 
legislator or statesman mimt not be unacquainted with 
tlio character of the dcmocratical measures which tend 
to preserve or destroy a J^emoenusy or of the oligar- 
chical measiires which tend to ifiescrve or destroy an 
•Oligarchy. For neither Demcxjracy nor Oligarch} 
can exist and endure unless it includes the rich and 
the nuisses. An equalization of property, if once 
introduced, necessarily involves an entire change of 
polity. AVe conclude then that the destructive agency 
of extrome laws, whetltei’ ejetrenidy oligurrhical or 
extremig deiiiocrafical, issues in the destruction of 
these polities. It is in this respect that an error ih 
made in Democracies and Oligarchies alike. It is 
made in Democracies, where the power of the masses 
is superior to the laws, by tlic demagogues who divide 
the State into two hostile camiis by their iieqietual 
antiigonisin to tlie ricii. Tliey ought properly to adopt 
an exactly contrary line, always alfccting to be the 
advocates of tlic rich. Simihirly in an Oligarcliy the 
true Oligarchs sliould uficct to advocate the cause of 

^ There diould bo a comma only after cvavrfw and ogam after 
ftopittl'. 
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the commoiM, »ii(l the outliH they take hIiouIiI Ixi ex- 
actly the oppoBito of thone now iii vogue. IiutCiul of 
swearing as they do now in some Oligarchies “I will 
be a foe of the commons and mil devise whatsocvei 
ill 1 may against them,” they should take or pretend 
to take a precisely opposite view, emphasising in their 
oaths the pledge “T will do the commons no wrong.” 

Hut the gi'eatest safcgiuird for the permanence 
of any iiolity, groatcr than any we have hitherto 
mentioned, is one which is universally disroganlcd 
at present, viz. tlie education of the citixens in the 
spirit of the polity. For the wisest of laws, although 
Ritificil by tlie consentient voice of the whole civic 
Iwdy, are of no av.ul‘*unlc8s tlie citizens iirc trained 
by habit and education in the lines of tlie polit), i o • 
deinocratically, if the laws aic dcniocititicid, and oli- 
garchically, if they are oligarchical. ]‘'or the same' 
intemperance which is found in an individual may be 
equally found in a State. But an education conduct- 
ed in the spiiit of tlio polity docs not imply the ])ci- 
foniiaiicc of such actions as are agieccible to tlie 
friends of Oligareliy or Democracy, but of such as>will 
fhciliUte an oligarchical or dcmocratical administi'a- 
tion Tlie actual fact however is that in Oligarchies 
the sons of the ruling chisa live in liixuiy, while the 
sons of tlie 2 )Oor are subjected to a severe and labori- 
ous discipline which tends to produce in them at once 
the desire and the caiiacity fur revolution, and in such 
Dcmocnicics as are considered to cxenqvlify the most 
pronouncedly democratical character the statu of 


‘ Reiuhug 
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thiugs is jiiHt tlie contrary of their true iutercai The 
iiiwrt} reason in the last case is tlie erroneous eoneeptiou of 
liberty. For there arc two things which arc popularly 
reganled as the determining characteristics of Demo- 
cracy, vis the supremacy of the numerical nuyority 
and iiersonal libertj'. Fur it is assumed that justice 
is eipiality, that eqiuility consists in the supiviniicy of 
the will of the masses, and that it is a chanictcristic of 
liberty* that every citizen acts as he chooses. The 
result is that in tliis kind of Dciuoci'acy each indivi- 
dual lives as lie chooses or In the language of Euripi- 
des* “as he likes it” This however is a serious inis- 
trike , Jnr the citizfm idmiM lire (ml live yladly iu 
the spirit oj£ the polity, as such a life ought not to be 
, regal ded as a bondage but mthcr as a means of pre- 
servation. 

Such then are bnSully the various causes of revolu- 
tion and dcstniction as well as the means of jirescrva- 
cifAr X tion and pcrmiuieiice iu jHilities. It remains to discuss 
nsUuup'i# the natural destructives and pi’eservatives of Monarchy. 
5»iavcfc“'' The actual history of kingly and tyrannical forms 
of govcnimcnt is much the same as our description of 
CnritniNtof constitutional politics. For while Kiugshipcorresponds 
Tyranny ^ Aristocrdcy, T} luiiny is a compound of the extreme 
form of Oligarchy and Democracy and is thus of all 
govennnents the most prejudicial to the subjects, as 
being comiioscd of two cvfls and containing in itself 
the perversions and errors of both these politics. 

The veiy origins of these two foniis of monarchical 
government arc precisely opposite. Whereas Kingship 

’ (nnittinf! xat urov 
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is instituted for the protection of tlio better el.isses 
sigainst' the commons, and a king is appointed from 
among the members of the better classes on the 
ground of his personal superiority in virtue or actions 
ivhieh result from viiluc or of the superiority of a 
viiiuous race, the tyrant is taken from tlie iiwss of 'I’Hi'nriuin 
the commons to act against tlic nobles and to protect 
the commons from injury at their liauds. This is a 
truth which is evident from the facts of ITistmy. Tt is 
an almost universal imlc that persons who have suc- 
ceeded in making themselves tyrants have been cx- 
deniiigogues, who liad won the confide.ice of the 
people by abuse of the nobles Pome Tyramiies were 
established in this waj, i.e. m the permm of dnm- 
gnyiieH, fnim tlio time Avhen States had attained con-* 
sidcrable dimeusious, otlicrs at^ an eailier date in 
the person of kings who excelled their herediUrj 
privileges and aspired to a nioi'c desjiotic authoiity, 
otheis again in the pei'son of citixens clcctcil to the 
supreme offices of State, as it was the ancient cu'^fmu 
of the cominoiis in dilfereut States to iUlow a long 
term of office to the civil and religious inagistrtites, 
and others finally as the outcome of Oligarchies by 
the election of an individual with supreme power to 
the highest offices of Stitc. Tn all these cases it was 
no difficult matter for the individuals in ([uestion to 
effect their object, if they had but the will, as the 
power was alr^uiy theirs in their kingly authority oi 
high official status. Tt was thus that Pheidon at 
Argos and othci's made themselves tyrants on the 
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basiiH of an uxistiiig Kingsliip, that tlic Ionian tyrants 
and Phalaris rose from iiigli lioiioiirs of State, tiiat 
Paiiactins at Lcoutini, Cypselusat Corintli,l’isistratus 
at Athens, Dion} sins at Synieuse and otiicrs in tlie 
same inanuer ruse from tlie iiositiun of demagogues. 
^(^oriKin But to resume: Kingship, as wc said, so fiir corre- 
spends in principle to AiiHtoeraey as it is based upon 
merit, whether upon the virtue of an indiridnal or of 
a family, or upon ]mbhe services or upon tlie corabi- 
. nation of these witli power. For it was in virtue of 
sen’ices they had rendered or were capable of render- 
ing to thoii States or races that people in all cases 
attained regid digvity, whether by liaving defended 
them from 'subjugation on the field of battle like 
’C(Klru 8 , or by liariug Idieratcd them from slaveiy like 
(!yrus, 01 as fouiidei^ of the Stiite or conqneioi's of 
new territory like the kings of the Lacedacmoiiiniis, 
Macedonians anti Moloesians. 

Ill thcoiy the king is a giianlian appointed to pni- 
tect the propcilicd class on the one hand fiinii spolia- 
’ tion iuid the cominons on the other from nisolciiuc, 

pp iai,2sn I}rilniiy on the contnuy, as lias Ix’en fretpicntly a*- 
marked, is alisolntely rcgaitllcss of the ])ub 1 ic wetil, 
except so far as it sulisurvcB the jicrsoiial interest of 
the tyiUiit. And avIuIo the object of the t}rant is 
lilcasnrc, that of the king is inonil elevation. It is 
thus that tlie tyrant is distiiiguislied by the iimbitiuii 
of 'exorbitant gesin, but the king by that of extra v<i- 
gant distinction, and that, while the body-giuinl of the 
latter consists of citisiens, that of the former is ex- 
clusively composed of mercenaries. 

' Itoading ro lity clc xp’i/*""'. 
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Tt is evident tlint Tyranny cembines in itself tlie Tlio of 
evils both of Democracy and of Oligarcliy. It borrow s 
from Oligiirchy firxtfy the pursuit of wealth as its 
mmmim hmmrn — for it is only w'ealtli that enables 
the tyrant to miiintain his body-gunnl and gratify his 
luxurious histes — and secotully its absolute distrust of 
the masses which leads to a general seizure of arms and 
to other measures cipially characteristic of Oligarchy 
and Tymiiny, such as the oppression of the conmiun 
IKXiplc, their banishment from the city and distribu- 
tion through different parts of the country. It bor- 
rows from Dcniocrcuy its hostility to the n,)per classes 
so that the tyrant makes away with them b) seci’ct and 
open nicasnivs and Ixinishcs them fioiii Mie State u>^ 
rivals <iiid obhtielcs to his <iuthority For it really is* 
the case that they arc the authors of coiispimcies 
against tymnts ftom their dcsiie in some cases of 
personal ndeand in others ufdcineranec from slavery 
It was this Reeling that jmmipted the counsel of I’en- 
andcr to Tlir.iaylnilus when he cut off all the ovei ' op 
2iiiig stalks as a sign that he ought from tune to time 
to put the overtopping citizens out of the way. * 

’It aiipears then, as has Ixscn alreaily roniarked, emte* 
that tlic pralisiioHing causes of revolutions must be 
considered to lie practicdly the h,uuc in ^Toiiarchies 
as in constitutional iMilitics. It is injustice, fear and p 
contempt that coiiinionly cause the insurrectioiis of 
subjects against nionarcliical govenmients , and the 
injustice consists princiiially in insolence, although 
sometimes in the spoliation of private pniperty. Alsu 
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the olyccts of the iunui'gcntH are tlic same in Tyran- 
nies and Kingships as in constitutional polities, fur 
monarelis are in tlie possession of great wealth anil 
honour, and these are the objects of universal desire. 

Insurrections may take tlie fumi of an attack either 
upon the person or upon the authority of the rulers. 

Mr^hcre an iiisuricction is occasioned by iusuleucc, 
it assumes the first form. There are various kinds of 
insolence, any one of whicli is provocative of the anger 
which incites to insurrection , but where anger is the 
motive, it almost always happens that the object is 
revenge luthcr than personal predominance Thus 
the insurrection against the I’lsistratiihie uas a con- 
sequence of the insult offered to'ihc sister of llanno- 
dius and the humiliation intiicted upon llarmodius 
himself j for IlanniKlius w.is incited to rebel by regard 
for Ins sister and Aristugeiton by reganl for llarmo- 
dius. Similarly the cause of the conspiracy against 
the Ainbraciiui tyrant Peiiunder was an insulting 
question ho put to his favourite, when he was sitting 
with him over Ins cups. TIic conspiracy of Paiisanias 
against Philip was due to his having suffered him to 
be insulted by Attains and his friends, that of Denlas 
against Amyutas the IjOss to his having boasted of the 
liberties he had taken with liim, that of the eunuch 
against Kvagoras of C'y'prus whom he murdered to his 
resentment of the insult ofiered him by Evagoras’s sou 
in seducing his ivife. Again, a frdjucnt cause of insur- 
rections is the personal affront’ ofiered to their subjects 
by some monarchs. It was so in the insurrection of 
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Cratacus agsuiist Arehelaiis. Tt was becaiutti of the 
(Uagiwt lie had alvrays felt on this siccount that he 
was satisfied with so coiiiimTatipcIy trivial an excuse 
for lutsamfUMtioH as that Archelaus had violated liih 
agreement to give liiin one of his daughters in marri- 
age, and iisul given tlie elder under pressure of the 
Avar with Mirras and Arralxuius to the King of I'^Iimeia 
and the younger to ids own sou Aniyntas in the hope 
of tliereby reducing to a minimum the chance of a 
(pian-el between liini and his son by Cleopatra. Thiis 
icua tlie imniediate nmtire of the nmiHxhuition, but 
the beginning of his alicivition was tlie old feeling of 
disgust. It Avas the same reason Avhich induced 
Hcllanocrates of Jjarisa to associate himself Aiith the 
conspiracy. As Archelaus aa’Iio IumI Ikjcu his loA-er did* 
not fulfil his proinisc of ri^toring bun to his country’, 
he conceived the idea that it aa<us simply insolence 
which had prompted the king to the intimacy 
I’ytlion' and Ucracicides of J^nos assassinated CutAs 
ill revenge for their father’s death, and Adamas A>as 
incited to revolt from him by a sense of tlic insult to 
whicli he liad been exiiosed in childhood at Cotys’s 
oi'dcrs. Again, people have often been goadcil to such 
fury by the degradation of corpond punishment 
that their sense of the insult has led them either to 
murder or attempt to murder their iiisultera, even 
although these Avere jiersous liolding high official 
liositions or membei'S of regal dynasties. At Mitjleue 
ag. the Pentlialidac, as they Ai'cre going their reunds 

1 I'yrrhoii la the furm of tho name winch Ii.ia tho lioat mss 
anthonty here , but wo know from other wntora that it was pro- 
pcrly Python 
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and dealing blows with their cIuIm, were attacked and 
killed by Megaclcs and his friends, and at a later date 
Pentliilus himself was assassinated by Smerdis whom 
ho had visited with corporal punishment and had 
forcibly dragged from his wife’s side. Lastly, in the 
conspiracy against Archclaus it was Decamnichus who 
took the lead, l)cing the first to incite the conspira- 
tors. The cause of his auger was that Archclaus hod 
handed him over for scourging to the poet Euripides 
who was annoyed by some remark of his about the 
foulness of his bre<ith. And there have been many 
others who for similar reasons were the victims 
either of assahsinatiou or conspiracy. 

Fear again is similarly a cause of conspirac}. \Vc 
• have almuly seen that this is one motive in Monarchies 
as well as in constitutional (Militics. It was thus tliat 
Artapancs assassinated Xerxes fur fear of the accusa- 
tion that would be brought against him because he 
had put Darius to death by bailing without the 
autlioiity of Xciwcs himself in the expectation that 
the king would overlook the act, as his hard driuking 
at tlie tune would prevent his remembering tlie cir- 
cumstances. 

Another cause of conspinicy is contempt Thus it 
was the sight of i^rdanapalus carding wool among his 
wives that incited someone to the assassination, if 
indeed the stuiy is tnie, and if it is not true of him, it 
may well be so of somebody else. It was eontempt 
that led Dion to rise against Diouysius the Younger, 
as he saw the citizens ready for revolt and Dionysius 
himself peqietually drunk. It sometimes happens 
too that contempt leads the iiersonal Mends of the 
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monarch to riae against him, the contempt proceeding 
from the confidence repoac<l in them wliich inspires 
the hope of escaping detection. It is in a certain 
sense too a feeling of contempt wliich incites to insur- 
rection persons who suppose that they have the ])owcr 
to maintain monarchical authority, as the sense of 
power and the contempt for danger which it produces 
make them ready to venture upon the attempt. This 
is the case when generals rise against tlie monarchs 
under Avhom they serve, as when (*yms rose against 
iVstyages, whose life and ]H)wer he regarded with an 
equal contempt, as his jmiwci* hiul liccn utterly worn 
out, while the king himself was sunk in self-indulgcnee, 
or the Thracian Reulhes against Ainadccus whose 
general he was. ‘ Ihit none are so much encouraged 
by tills motive to an attempt i^s those who arc at 
once naturally brave and invested with a high military 
position m tlio service of their moiuurhs ; for 'w'e 
liave here patnral valour armed with power, lioth 
strung iuducenients to insurrection as inspiring a 
hope of easy success. . llicre 01*0 yet other cases 
where the insurgents are moved by a combinatioA of 
more than one of these motives, e.g. of contempt with 
the hope of jiecuniai'y gam as in the insurrection of 
Mitliridatcs against Ariol)ar/.ancs. 

In the case of persons incited to insurrection b} 
ambition there is a cause of another kind besides those 
we have already described. It is nut that eieryune 

^ It 18 beat to pIa(,o here the acntcnco irnKurm it iia Tavrriv 
T^¥ airiav mun/vrairas imBtirfttp 2S0, 1 33 — |i 231, 1 4, iiml 
to mark a lacmia before of it ml 3ia irXc/u Tuirav k.t X. 
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who i» HpurFctl by ambitious moth us to insurrection 
deliberately makes tlie venture in the spirit of some 
whose resison for an attack upon tyrants is the sight 
of tlie large emoluments and high honours which they 
cigny ; it is rather thaf^ as they would act in suiy other 
undertaking nhiuh wiis cxtiwordinaiy and offered a 
prospect of I'cnown and genend notoriety, so they rise 
in revolt against monarchs from tlie dcHire not of per- 
sonal monarchical jiowcr but only of fame. It must 
, be admitted however that it is only quite a small mi- 
nority who arc prompted by this motive, presupposing, 
as it docs, an utter disragard of their own safety, if 
they arc^ to lie suecessfiil in their undertaking. The 
spirit of Dion must ever Ih) present to such persons, a 
' spirit which cannot isisily be engendered in onliiuuy' 
braists. Dion marijhed witii a small foroe against 
Dionysius, declaring that, however fiu* lie should suc- 
ceed in advancing, it was cnongli for him to have 
aceum])lishcd so much of his undcrtakiqg, ajc that, 
even if he should fall as soon as he Inul set fisit on 
shore, he gloiicd in meeting such a death. 

Mroctiuii 'One way in which a l^raniiy, like any other polity, 
is destroyed is from without, if there is an antagonistic 
without, polity of sujicrior strengtli with which It is brought 
into eonturt. For the unti^nism of principle will 
evidently keep alive in such a State the wish to eonijms 
its destruction , and people, if they have the power, 
always carry out their wishes. The j^iolities antago- 
nistic to T^'raiiny are Democracy, as “potter to potter” 
in Hesiod's language", for Democracy itself in its 
extreme form is a Tyranny, and again Kingship or 
^ Omittmg fii]. ” 'Epya nzi 'H^’poi, 2fi 
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Aristocnicy from the iiatiirul antagonism of polity 
wliicli led to the abolition of huge nmnl)ers of Tynin- 
nics by the IjaccdaeinoiiiaiiB and by tlic Syracusaiib 
so long* aa they were in tliu enjoyment of a good 
politicid administration. 

Another way in which l^rannies m-e dc 8 tn)ycd is ^ 
from within, when there is a feud among the asso- 
ciates of the tyrant It was so with the TyrAitny of 
the (Jelonian family, wlien ThRwybuliia the brotlier of 
Hieron iKiid 0001! to the son of Gclon and incited 
him to a life of sensual indulgence in tiie hope ot 
placing liimscif upon the throne, and the ' elatioim of 
Oeloii got together* a baml of mlherentx aniOMj the 
riVitSMs to prevent the' destnietion of the Tjnuin} bj 
dcstrojing Thrasybulus, and tlie band of citixens tliiis 
collected finding theii opportimitj exi>elled the whole 
Geloniiin dynasty from the State. It has been so in 
our own day with the d> nasty of Dionysius , for Dion 
the brother-in-law of Dionysius made war upon him. 
c.x]^)elled him with the aid of the coimiions and was 
then himself destroyed. 

Of the two most usual Ctiiises of insurrection 
against Tynuiiiies, \ ix. hatred and contempt, while the 
fonner is an inevitdde condition of tyrannical govern- 
ment, it is from exjiosure to contempt that Tyiiuiuies 
aro most* frcipiently overthrown. This wo may infer 

' Tho purioil rofoiTod t<i m ac 466— 40(), frciiu the cxpulsitm 
of the (jeloiiiiin djiiiuity to the wcuhsioii of tlio elder Jlioiijsius to 
tynuiiiic.il iMiwcr 

Reading ovania^av, BO that there is no need to insert xnr’ 
liofore ouruv 
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from the fact that, wlierean tlie founders of Tyrannies 
have generally succeeded iu preserving their authority 
to the end, their successors almost always lose it im- 
mediately. The I'cason is that their self-indulgent 
mode of life exiioses them to contempt and affords 
many opportunities to rebels. Anger, It imy he added, 
is properly considered one branch of hatred, sis their 
effects arc in a certsiin sense the same. And indeed 
imger is often a more drastic agent than hatred, for 

, iis it is iui emotion which disregards rational calcula- 
tion, there is a greater impetuosity in its assaults. 
(It is insolence m the jMirt efpentom in power which 
preeminently inspires a blind obedience to the im- 
pulses of iiassion ; and tlus was'ihe cause which led to 
* the abolition of the Pisistratid Tyranny and many 
otliers'.) Hatred on the contrary allows more room 
for reason , for whifo anger implies pain, which is an 
■iiiiicdimcnt to rational calculcitioii, hatred is painless 
and way so far he reammible. It may be said sum- 
marily that idl the various causes o/drati'Mct/oa which 
we Iiavc specified in tlic unteinperetl oi hitcst form of 
Oligarcliy aud the extreme form of Democracy are 
to be roganlcd as cciuallj causes of destruction in 
Tyranny, as the extreme forms of Oligarchy aud De- 
mocracy arc simply Tyrannies in which there are a 
number of tyrants. 

nm 'niy i Kingship as being of all govenimcuts the least 
from liable to destruction from extciTial causes is the most 
permanent It is from with..i that the destructive 
agencies generally arise. xVnd the destruction may 
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take two forms; one in consequence of a Hedition 
iimong the members of the royal family, iind a second 
when the kings endeavour to adopt a inetliod of ad- 
ministration whicli approximates to Tyranny by claim- 
ing more extensive and unconstitutional powers. 
Kingships arc no lunger created in modem times but, 
if monarchical govemments arc created at all, they 
are generally Tyrannies. For while Kingship implies 
voluntaiy olicdicncc on the one hand and comparatii cly 
high autliority on the utlier, there is m modem tiuu>s 
a large body of iiersons who stand on the siune level 
and no individtuil of such preeminent distinction as 
Lorresponds with the importance and dignity of the 
regal oflice. There Is thus no voluntary submission to 
the rule of an individual, but if such lule is founded, 
upon fraud or force, it is .ulniitted to be ijm facto a 
Tyraiiiij'. * 

If we take hereditary Kingships, there is jet one 
further cause of their destruction to be found in the 
contemptible character displayed by mmiy of the 
kings and the insolent conduct of which thej ai'c 
guilty, when it is not tyrannical but regal dignitj.that 
they enjoy. For in this way the abolition of King- 
ships was ^militated, as no sooner is tlio good will of 
the subjects lo^t than the rider will cease to be a king, 
altliough he may be a tj'iiiut, for the good will of tlic 
subjects is not a necessary condition of Tyranny 


These then and other similar circumstances being xi 
the causes of destruction in Monarchies, it is clear 
that the means of their ])rcscrYation are generally the fpoTKiu^ 
opposites and in the case of Kingship more pa^cu- 
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larly a tendency to moderation For the narrower the 
limitation of the kingn’ authority, tho longer id their 
power sure to continue witliout diminution, ns the 
kings tliemBcIrud displsiy a less despotic spirit and in 
character stand more on an equality with the citizens 
and are less liable to the envy of tlieir sulgccts. 
Tills accounts fur the long diinitioii of the Kiiigshi]> 
among tho Molossiaiis as well as among the Lacedae- 
monians, where it was due to the original bi-partition 
of the regal authority and tigaiii to the I'cstrictions 
2)ut iqion it by Tlieojjumpus in various ways, and 
especially in the institution of tho Mphoral office as a 
check upon the kings. For as by dittiinishing the 
pow'cr of the Kiugshij) he increasul its |)crmanciice, it 
>vas tme in a ccrtiiiii sense that he miule it gi’cater 
rattier than less. It is said in fact that when he was 
asked by his wife if h£ did not feel ashamed that the 
Kingship as he bccpieathcd it to his sons was not so 
great us he had inhcriteil it from his fatlicr, “(.'crtainlj 
not,” ho replied, "for as I bequeath it it is 'more pei- 
manciit." 

Tjicre are two modes exactly opposite to cacli 
other in which Tyrannies are preserved. The first is 
tho traditional mode adopted by the large miyorit} 
of tyrants in the e.xcrcisc of their authority. It is 
Peiiauder of Corinth who gets the credit of having 
introduced most of the loileH, but tliere are many 
others of a similar kind which may bo borrowed from 
the Persian government I refer to the measures 
mentioned in on earlier pirt of this treatise for tlie 
preservation of Tyranny, so fiir as possible, viz. the 
practice of cutting off the prominent characters and 
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putting; out of tlie way the high Hpirita iii the State, 
the prohibition of common ineals, political chilis, high 
culture ami everytliiug else of the same kind, precau- 
tionuiy measures against all that usually tends to 
produce two results vis. spirit and coiiiideiiee, the o})- 
ixisitioii offered to literary nUinmm or any other 
meetings of a Iitemry kind and the endeavour b} 
every possible means to produce the gieatest mutual 
ignorance among all the citizens, as it is ac- 
quaiiitiuice that tends to produce inutnal confiduiico. 
Another ex])cdient of Tynuiny is that tlie residents 
ill the city should live always in public and s])cnil 
their time loitering alxnit the p.ilace-dours , for so 
theii actions will have the least chance of escaping 
detection, and the perjietual state of^ slaveiy ii\ 
which they li\e will habituate them to a humble 
conceit of themselves. All ifiniilar measures too 
which are in use among the Pemians or other 
iioii-dreek nations aie siiiteil to Tyranny, fur they 
uie all dii-ected to the same cud Another exiiedient 
IS the endeavour to ]irevent any woiil or imtion ot ani 
subject fnini escaping detection by .i system of |ipics 
like the “tidc-lictircis’' (iroTaywyiSt'i) as they arc 
called at Synwjuse or the “eaves-di'oiipci's’’ {mraKova-- 
Ta/'l sent out b\ Ilienm wherever there was a meeting 
or assemblage of any kiiuL For the citizens arc then 
less free of speech for fear of the spies and, if they do 
speak freely, are more easily discovered, "b'et anothci 
expedient is to ]ii-oducc a state of general sus]ncioii 
and conflict among the citizens, setting friends against 
friends, the coiiiiiiuiis against the upper classes ami 
the rich at variance among themselves. It is cliunw- 
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teriBtic of a tyrant again that lie pauperizes his sub- 
jects in order to support ids bodyguard and to prevent 
them from Itaving tlie leisure fur conspirat^ by keep- 
ing them <Kx:upicd witlt their daily work. We nui} 
diul instances of this practice in the pyramids of 
Egypt, tile votive oiTerings of the Cypselidae, the 
erection of the Olymiiienm* by the Pisistratidae and 
the* great works of Polycrates at Hamos, all which 
have the same cifuct, viz. that the subjects arc 
kept in coiistiuit occupation and poverty. Heavy 
taxation /s amtlm' im'i'l of th-e name nyntem, as at 
Syr^icuae, whera in five yeara of Dionysius’s reign 
the citizens actually jiaid in taxes the full ainoiint of 
their property. Again, a tyranh is fond of making 
j^'ars, as a means of keeping his subjects in employ- 
ment and in cuntmual need of ,i commander. And 
whereas a king relies'for safety upon bis friends, it is 
•v mtirk of a tyrant that he distnists none so much as 
his friends in tlie belief that^ while all have the desire, 
they have moi'e than any others tlie power to rompase 
hie deetrnctioH, And further all the characteristics of 
the extreme Democracy arc found in a Tyranny, viz. 
the rule of women in the fcunily circles, that they may 
betray their husbands’ secrets, and for the same reason 
the licence of slaves , fur so far from any danger of 
cons])iracy on the part of the slaves or women against 
tyrants, the easy life tliat they lead under tyran- 
nical guveniineiit is sura to render them well-disposed 
to l^rannies and, wc may whl, to Democracies, as 
the commons in a Deniocrai^ aspire to monarchical 
power, ie are virtually tyrat^. It is thus that 

^ Koadmg 'OXv/mtcccov ^ Reading ra wpi ^apov 
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sycopliiuita enjoy such high Iionour in both, i.e. 
demagogues in Democracies, the demagogue being 
a sycophant of the commons, and crin^ng associates 
in tlic court of tyrants, as such cringing is ciiarac- 
tcristic of a sycophant For the reason wliy tyrants 
arc so fond of low coinpanions is simply Unit they 
are pleased by sycopluiiicy, mid nobody' of a liberal 
spirit wdl condc'icend to such arts, but respectable 
people arc true friends or, tf not, are fU an.f/ raU' 
not sycophants, liow people too aro serviceable foi 
low ]iuriK)ses, as “one nail” according to the proverb” 

“drives out another.” Again, it is characteristic of a 
tyrant that lie has no pleasure in anyone of dignified 
or liberal lieaimg, for of dignity and liberal spirit he 
claims a inonoiioly, and wlioever i iv.ils liiin in these 
respects infringes the preciuiiieiice and despotic 
autliority of Ids Tyranny. All such jicrsons then he 
reganls with hatred as undermining his power. And 
fiirtlier a, tyrant is distinguished by the clioice of 
fiireigncrs rather than citisens as messmates and daily 
coinpanions iu the belief that, while the latter arc 
enemies, the tbnucr aix: not in miy sense his o])poinents. 

These and otlicr similar isiles are suited to Tyranny 
and calculated to maintain the authority of the tyrant , 
nor is thci'c any villany from which he shrinks. Hut 
]iractically they are all comprehended under three 
heads. For there are three objects and throe oidy of TiintbiK- 

ol^jrctiofa 

lyntat. 

I Hooding ovttXs iv noiTitrfu 

* Tho proverb, which occonhng tu Sniilu gtnctly and usuolly 
means theoxpniiuun of one evil by onotlicr, must horo, the con- 
text bIiows, refer tu tlio auitalnlity of lurticulor characten to the 
curregpondiug actioiia 
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a Tyranny, llic first is tlint the subjects may be 
mean-spirited , fi>r the mean-spirited 'will never con- 
spire against anybody. Tlie second is that they maj 
thoroughly disti'ust each otlier, for no Tyranny is erei 
abolished until* there is mutual confiilence uniong 
some of the citizens. It is thus that tyrants ara the 
enemies of the respectable cLisscs as cmhingering 
their authority not only by their unwillingness to sub- 
mit to despotic nde but also by the confidence which 
they inspire anioiig themselves and in tlieir relations 
' to tlie citizens generally suid by their reluetance to 
betray any persons whether members of their own 
body or not. The tliinl aim of a tyrant is to produce 
in his subjects a general inciijiacity fur aflairs; 
fi/r, as nolsidy attempts impossibilities, it follows that 
noliody will attempt to destroy a Tyranny, if he 
lacks the caimcity foC doing so. ^Tlicse throe then 
are in fact the go.ds to which the aspirations of 
tyrants may be ivferrod. Fur .ill the measures of a 
Tyranny may be rofeirwl to one or othei of these fun 
damental principles, viz to prevent mutual confidence 
among the citizens, to incapacitatu them for action 
and to degi'ade their spirit 

Such lieing the first mode of ]>roserva1ion m 
i^eiimtc ry Tyraniiics, the hecuiid offers in the nature of its pre- 
cautions idniost an exact contrast to the mc.ins we 
have dcscnlxMl We may ascertain this mode by con- 
sidering what it is that destroys Kingships. For as 
one mode of destroying a Kingship consists in a^v 

' Heuding ir/iiv ^ mtmvmin 

- Thoro u no Buffidont tomoii for encloung tins nentcnce in 
brocketa 
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proximating tlie regal aiitliority to a Tyranny, so it is 
a safeguard of Tyranny to approximate it to a King- 
ship, securing however one imint OT1I3', viz. the power 
of the tyrant, so that he may inaint.iin Ins autliority not 
only with but also without the goodwill of his subjects. 
For the surrender of this iioiiit is the surrender of 
tyrannical nilc altogether. But while this iinist ne- 
cessai'ily reiiniin as a fundamental principle, the tyrant 
except in tliis one point should always either in n^aliti 
or pretence successfully pliiy the part of a true king'. 
Tic should affect primarily to be careful of tlic public 
money by not lavishmg it in such piescnts as e.xcitc 
the indignation of the masses, when tlie money ex- 
torted from their htbour and thrifty toil squandered 
upon mistresses, foroigu favourites and aitists, and Iw 
rendering formal accounts of all leceipts and expenses, 
as has been already the practice of some tyrants. For 
an lulijiinistratiou so conducted w ill assume the cha- 
racter of Domestic Kcononiy mthcr than of Tyranny . 
Nor is thci'e any' reason why a tyrant, if hr so rules, 
should drcsul a <leffciency of funds so long ns he retains 
su])reme authority in the State. So far is this from 
being the case that it is actually bettei for tyrants 
who are obliged to go abnxul to have acted thus, i.r. 
to have hern moderate, iit tfwii pectiHiury exaetious, 
than to leave behind vast sums of money which they 
have amassed, as there is less danger of an attempt 
upon their power being made by the guardians of the 
roffol trenmire who, a.s remaining at home, are an 
object of greater dreiul to tyrants during their aliseuce 
from home than the citizens who accompany them in 

^ Heading t<V ^uriXiieuv 
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Turtto thdr expeditiona. Agtun, it is proper for the tyrant 

of'iiyiBnii). to make a ahow of collecting the taxes and imposing 
public burdens upon tiie citizens solely for economical 
purposes and in case of need in military emergencies, 
and generally to assume the attitude of a guardian 
and treasurer of Ainds vliicli he treats as tiic property 
of the Stiite rather than as his own. And further his 
iiddress should be not stem but dignified, so as to 
inspii'e all who meet him with a feeling of reverence 
rather than of fetir. But this is a result difficult of 
attainment, if he is personally contemptible. Accord- 
ingly even if he disregards all other virtues, he should 
still devote his attention to political virtue and infuse 
into the mii^ls of the dtizens a high opinion of his 
excellence in this rcsjicct Agsun, neither the tyrant 
himself nor any member of his court should ever be 
seen to oiler mi insult to any of his young subjects 
whctlier male or fcmala Tlieru shuiUd be nut less 
prudence in the behaviour of tiieir nires to the wives’ 
of the other citizens, for insolent actions on the piirt 
of the wives have been one fiequcnt cause of the de- 
stniction of Tyrannies. In regard to sensual indul- 
gences the tyrant should uilupt a contrary line to that 
which is taken in modem times by some tyrants who 
not only begin tlieir indulgences at early dawn and 
continue them without intermission for many days, 
but are actually anxious to let their conduct be seen 
by the citizens generally in order to excite an admira- 
tion of their happiness and felicity, fio fiir from 
acting in this way the tyrant should, if he is wise, bo 


^ Reading npbt rut riv 
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moderate in his Bensual pleasares or Bliould at lesi'tt 
avoid publicity , for it iH not one who ia sober or vigi- 
lant but one who is intoxicated or asleep that exposes 
himself to contempt and insurrection. And almost 
all tlie actions already described ho should revcrac. 
He should enrich the city with edifices and decora- 
tions in the spirit rather of a guanlian of the public 
interests than of a tyrant Again, ho should always 
display a conspicuous ze.d in the service of the 
Gods; for people ara leas afraid of unconstitutional 
treatment at the hands of their nilci, if they reganl 
him as religiously minded and attentive in his duties 
to the Go<ls, and arc more likely to alistiiii frain 
conspiracy against ’him in the belief iiliat he has 
the Gods as his allies. Yet he must not go to 
siicli lengths in his religions observances as to 
incur the i-eproacli of a weak siiperatition. Citimi" 
who display excellence in any respect he should 
treat with signal Iiononr, so as to inspire them witli the 
idea tliat they would never have received highei 
honoui's from tlio citizens, if they had been indepen- 
dent. And furtlier while he pcrsomdly disjHJiises 
these honours, he sliould inflict his punishments b\ 
other agencies, sucli as oflicci's of State and Courts of 
Law. It is a jn'eeautiuu siiiLible to cveiy form of 
Monarcliy not to elevate any individii<d to a position 
of greatness but, if such elevation is necessary, to 
elevate several people, as tlicy will tlien keep an eye 
upon eiwh, or, if it really is necessary to elevate an 
individual, anyhow not to choose a person of intre])id 
charactei ; for such characters are preeminently dis- 
liosed to aggressive action in all the afiairs of life. 
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Similarly, if it ia the tynuit’a pleasure to remove any- 
body from hia iiositiou of power, he ahould do so 
p^radually instead of stripping him of all his prerogsi- 
tivea at a single stroke. Also he slioiild restrain liini- 
self from every form of insolence and from two forms 
more particularly, vui. corporal chaatisement land in- 
decent conduct. Tliis preuintion lie niuat especially 
observe in dealing with the ambitious spirits. For 
as it ia neglect of their pecuniary interests which is 
i-cacnted by the avaricioua, so it is such neglect as 
issues in dishonour which is resented by the ambi- 
tious and rcsiiectablc of mankind. And tlius the 
tyrant should cither abstsun from all dealing with 
these .unbitious siiirits or should make it clear that 
Jiis puiiibhuients are inflicted in a ]iatenial spirit 
rather than from contoiuptuous thoughtlessness, and 
tliat his addresses afe proiniited by the motions of 
love rather than by the mere wautonness of power ; 
and generally he should mlecm the apxnu'cnt humilia- 
tions by more than eipiivaleut honours. Tlie authors 
of attempts upon the lives of ty rants are most formid- 
•dile^ind demand the strongest measures of defence 
when they are willing to sacrifice their own lives 
if only they succeed in the assaBsination. It is ne- 
cessary therefore to adojit the gravest iirccautions 
agsunst persons who conceive that an insult is ottered 
cither to themselves personally or to the objects 
of their attectioii. For anybody who is incited by 
liassion to a munlerous utteinjit is not in a mooil to 
sxiare himself, anti is therefore fonnhlaJde acconl- 
ing to the saying of lleraeleitns that “it ia a hard 
battle with jiassion, as the passionate buy vengeance 
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with their lives.’ Finally, as Htates arc coniiMMcd of 
two clemciitB, viz. the rich and the poor, it is desirable 
that both, if possible, should sec in the authority of 
the tyrant the basis of their own security, and that 
neither party should be subject to oppi'cssiou at the 
hands of the other or, failing this, that the stronger 
party of the two whichever it is should be niaile the 
creatures of Ins authority; for if this support is as- 
sured to the existing order of things, the tyniiit has 
no need to resort to a general emancipation of slaves 
or disamianieut of the citizens, as the iuscession of 
this one party to the side of the tymnt's poAver is 
a guaniutce of ability to cnish all iiisurroctionar}' 
efforts. But it is sapcrflnoiis to discus^ all these 
lacasurcs in detail. The object !<> clear, viz. tliat the* 
tyrant in the eyes of Ids siibjeets should wear the ap- 
pearance not of a tynint but of a*hoiiseholdur or king, 
not of a Hclf-scekeT but of a gnaidinn of the public 
iiitei'csts, that he should aim at all that is moderate 
rather tliaii'at all that is extiuvagaiit in his life nnd 
tiiat, while he wins tlie lieaits of the iipjier classes by 
affability, he should conciliate the masses by flatteiy. 

The result is sure to be not only that Ins nilc will 
assume a higher and iiioi'C enviable foiiii, us the 
subjects instead of being di^^railcd will be morally 
elevated and he will not himself be always an object 
of hatred or fear, but that it will lie also more per- 
manent, and, we may add, tliat his oivn moral dispo- 
sition will either be absdfitelff noble and virtuous 
or at leant half-virtuous and not aJ/mlntely bad but 
at the woret only half-bad 

Btill thei'c ai'c no politics which have so short a cntp ml 
w A. 2C 
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Theiiiii*- duration as Oligarchy and Tyranny. Tlio Tyranny of 

T;niiinii» Orthagoras and his descendants at Sicyon, wliicli had 
tho longest existence, lasted only a hundred years. 
The explanation of its ])cnnancnce is that they treated 
their subjects uitii moderation and submitted them- 
selves in many instiinces to the laws, that the militaiy 
genius of (.leisthencs prevented him from becoming 
an object of contempt and that they won tho hciirts 
of the commons as much as any demagogues could 
have done by the constant attention wliich tlicy do- 
Toted to their interests. It is said at least that Cleis- 
thencs, when he mis a competitor fur a prLe, bestowed 
a crown upon the judge who had icfused him the 
victor}’: und there arc some authorities who assert 
rtliat the sitting sktne in tlio market is tlio eflig}' of 
the judge who pnmoimced this decision. It is said 
too that Fisistratus Himself submitted on one occasion 
to appear in answer to a summons beforethe Areopagus. 
Xextto the Sicyoiiiaii Tyranny tlic must permanent was 
that of tho ( 'ypsclidac at Corintli ^\ hich lasted seveuty - 
thico ycara and six months. For Cypselns was tyrant 
foi ljiii'tyyeai'8,Pcriaudcrforfortyyoai'san(l sixmontlis' 
and Fsammitichus*thc son of Gunlias for thiee years. 
The causes of permanence were the same in this cai<o 
as in the hist, viz. tliat Cypsclus played the part of a 
demagogue and nevcT employed a Ixxlygiuird during 
tlie whole fieriud of his rule, while Feriandcr with the 

< Tho SubBtltntlOIl of jtijvas for rirmpa llCOin!l to 1)0 tlio innst 
Mtufactoiy meoua of making tlio items tally with the total given 
above 

* The MSS autliority is lu favour of ^aniunxot os tlie form of 
tho name. 
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cliarautcr of a tyrant had also the geniiiH of a general. 

The third longest Tyranny was that of tlie Pisistrati- 
dac at Athens, although it did not continue without 
iiitci'missioii, as Pisistratus was twice banished during 
his Tyranny and consequently in a period of three ami 
thirty years was not tyrant for more than seventeen. 

These with the eighteen yeara’ Tyranny of his sons 
make a total of thirty-five. The longest Tyranny with 
these e.vceptionH was tliat of Hieron and Gelon at 
Syracuse', altlioiigli it too did not last a great nnmbei* 
of years, <iidy eigliteen in all For Gelon died after 
seven years of tyraiinical (lower, Ilieniii enjoyed it for 
ten years and Thnisybiilus wis evpellcd in the eleventh 
month of his nile. ' Tlic majority of Typinnics have 
not liuted more tliau a very short time. * 

The causes of destruction and preservation in con- 
stitutional polities and in Rionarehies have now pnve- 
tically been all discussed. 

Til the Republic' tlio subject of revolutions is dis- cntmiuiaf 
cussed by ijocrates, but not satisfactorily. For in the tiirw) or 
firti place there is no ihuiacnlar treatment of tlie ' . 
revolution incident to his best or primary polity^ He 
assigns as a cause the fiict that nothing in the world 
is (lermancut, all things change in a certain cycle, and 
the principle of change is contained in certain figures' 

* Bending trffii ^vpaKOWrat 

’ The discuMion occopica nearly the whole of the 8th and 9tli 
Books of the Republic 

^Republic, VIII p 54<!c The Tlatonic number’ was a 
standing pussle of scholarship, at least as early as Cicero’s tmic 
(ad Ail VII 1,3. 5) Some aocount of the iiroposed eaplanatioiu is 
given in Prof Jowett’s Dialogues qf Plain, Vol ni,, Introduction 
to the pp 113— 117. 
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whose ixMt, which is in the ratio of 4 . by coiiibi- 
natioii with the number 5 produces two harmonics 
nr proportlotial nmibers, i-c. wheu the imiiil)er of 
tlie diagram is cubed. TIic theory is that Nature 
from time to time produces bad men who defy :dl 
educational influences; and so far perhai)s Socrates is 
not iar wrong, as there may well be persons whom it 
is impossible by any educational process to convert 
into virtuous men. But the question arises why this 
form of revolution should be 2 )cculiar to tlie best 
polity of his nomcnclatni'e rather than to any other 
polity and indeed to anytliing that comes into being. 
Secondly, as regards tlie period of time which accord- 
ing to Socip,tes works a revolution in all things, it 
may be asked whether things which did not come into 
being simultaneously cx^icricnce a simultaneous i-cvo- 
lution, c.g. whether' il thing is revolutionized with tlie 
rest, if it came into being only on the day iiroccding 
the change. And further wh} should tlie revolution 
from the liest isdity be alirayft, an Somitei nays it is, 
to tlie Lacdhuiinouiiui? Nor all jiolitics are more 
oitei] revolutionized into opposite than into closely 
similar [lolities. 

The same remark will apjily to the other revolu- 
tions described Iry Socrates. The Lacedaemonian 
polity, he says, is revolutionized to Oligarchy, Oli- 
garcliy to Deinueraey and Demociucy to Tymnny. 
But it may be objected that revolutions occur djually 
in the reverse order, ag.from Democracy to Oligarchy 
and in fact more frequently to Oligarchy than to 
Monarchy. 


' Uoading Sp' Spa lurafiaXkti, 
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Another point ia that Hocratea doca not atate 
wliethcr Tyranny M'ill be liable to revolution or, if it 
ia not, what ia the cauae of ita exemption and, ifU is, 
what HOI t of polity will aucceed it. Tlie cause of tlic 
oiniaaiou ia tiiat he W'ould have had a difficulty in 
settling the question. No precise detenuiiiatiou of it 
ia poasiblc, whereas his theory requires that Tj^raiinj 
should be reTohitionized to the primary or best polity, 
if there is to lie continuity and a eumplete cycle of 
n-vofitfioHs. The truth however is that one Ty ninny 
may give place to another, as tlic T^'ranny of Myreii 
at Hicyon to that of (Icisthcncs, or to Oligarchy, like 
tlie Tyninny of Antileon at Chalcia, or to Denioci'acy, 
like the Tynuiiiy o^ the Gcloiuan family nt Synieuse, 
or to Aristocracy, like the Tyranny of C'liaiilaus at 
Lamlucmou or the Carthaginiap. 

There are also revolutions from Oligarchy to 
Tymuny, tw in the great majoiity of the ancient Oli- 
garchies of Sicily, where the 'lyranny of Panactius 
at Leontini, that of Oleander at Gcia and thuc of 
Anaxilaus at Itliegiuin were all the outcomes of Oli- 
garchies, and the same has been the case m Vnany 
other States. 

Tt is a strange idea' too of Socrates that the cause 
of revolution to an Oligarchy is aimply the love of 
money and the habit of commerce existing in the 
official body nither than a feeling on the part of the 
class wliich enjoys a gi'cat superiority ot property 
that tlicrc is an injuaticc in allowing ])eoplc wlio 
possess nothing to exercise eqiuil political rights 


Scpj^lie, \ m SSO iiqq 
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With the possesaora of wealth. We may add that 
there are many Oligarchies in which liicmtivo bnai- 
neas is nut allowed to tiie yownitiu/ dtm but is 
prohibited by special laws and that in Cartluige* the 
uitizciia engage in business imi'siiits and Iiave never 
yet passed through a revolution. 

Again, it is a strange remark* of Soemfes that an 
oligarchical State contains iii itself two States, one of 
the rich and another of the poor. Why is this more 
true of an Oligsirchy* than of the Tjaccdueinonian or 
suiy other State, where there is nut an equality of 
])ropcrty or a similarity of virtue among all the citizens? 

It may be added that without ^ho impoverishment 
of any eitizefi it still hapiiens that polities are revo- 
lutionized from Oligarehy to Dcmociuey, if there is an 
increase in the niiinW of the poor, or from Demo- 
cracy to Oligai'chy, if the rieh arc stronger than the 
IKKir and arc on the watch for op2MrtuHitieft, which 
the poor disregard. • 

Again, although there arc various causes of revolu- 
tions in Oligarchies, Socrates mentions only one*, viz. 
the ithpovenshmeiit of the citizens by protligiwy and 
usurious interest, as though they were all or nearly 
all origiually rich. This is not however a true state- 
ment of the case. Tlic truth is thal^ if it is some of 
the leiuling citizens who have wasted tlieir properties, 
tlioy introduce innovations, but, if it is others, no 
serious consequence ensues. Nor, if there is any seri- 

' Omitting drjiioKparov/i^rii 
- JiepuNte, nil p <>51 1 > 

* Roadmg avn/ 

^ Republic, VIII, 655 D. 
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oua conacqiiciicc, doca the revolution hike the form of 
a Democracy rather than of any other polity. 

Again, if there are peraona who are excluded from 
tlie lionouiN of Stiitc or anhjected to oppre^aioii or 
iiiault, they become the authora of seditiuna and poli- 
tical i-evolutioiiM. Tliey may do ao, even if they have 
not aquaiidered their iiroperty, aimply for tlie aake of 
attaining the priiilege of acting as tliey choose — a 
result wliich in the view of Hocrates' is due to a apirit 
of excessive liberty. 

Jjaatly, it may Ite oitjeeted that, although tliere arc 
various forma of 01 igar eh j and Demoer.'ty, Socrates 
in describing the rcinulutiuns of each H])e.ika as thougii 
therc wcie but one. ' 


> Tho raferonve is apiKimitly to Republic, i in jtp 5b2 mp) 
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